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.  .  .  AND  GROWNUPS,  TOO! 


Samples  from  the  mail  of  Edan 
Wright : 

(1)  “It  is  good  to  feel  that  some¬ 
one  who  counts  with  the  kids  is  tell¬ 
ing  them  what  we  parents  so  much 
want  them  to  juit  into  their  thinking." 

(2)  “1  am  15  years  old  and  1  read 
your  column  every  night  and  so  do 
my  friends.  We  just  love  it !  Please 
never  .stop  writing  it." 

Readers  of  every  age  write  to  this 
columnist,  conductor  of  "Sincerely, 
Rxian  Wright,"  a  forum  of  personal 
advice  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Her  public  iKnirs  7,000  perplexities 
into  her  mail  each  month. 

Her  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  i)roblems  emerge  from  excei)tional 
experience — the  experience  of  a  vet¬ 
eran  newspai)erwoman. 

Early  in  her  reix)rting  days,  she 
l)ersuaded  a  judge  to  commit  her  to 
an  institution  as  a  juvenile  delinquent. 
To  get  as  close  as  ]x)ssible  to  trouble’s 
treadmill,  she  became  an  inmate  in  a 


prison  and  later  in  a  mental  institu¬ 
tion,  and  took  the  FBI  agent’s  train¬ 
ing. 

How  widely  her  column  is  read  was 
shown  by  an  independent  survey  by 
Publication  Research  Survey. 

Edan  Wright  has  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  woman  readers  than  any 
other  feature  in  the  Daily  News — 
67%.  The  national  average  for  sim¬ 
ilar  columns  is  44%.  The  page  on 
which  she  appears,  which  includes 
comic  strips  and  panels  and  three  other 
columns,  has  greater  reader  traffic 
than  any  other  part  of  the  pai)er, 
except  the  front  page  and  the  second 
front  page  (page  3).  Her  pulling 
power  toi)s  every  other  item  on  the 
page. 

"Sincerely,  Exlan  Wright"  is  one  of 
many  features  develoj)ed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  that  have  had  im- 
])ressive  response  in  Chicago  and 
around  the  nation. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

The  Independent  Xe^t'spapcr  .  .  .  Protecting  the  Public  Interest 


SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS  are 

ECONOMICAL  TO  INSTALL  and  MAINTAIN 


Where  economy  is  a  watchword,  Scott 
Presses  can  help  any  publisher  solve  a  cost 
production  problem  where  Pressroom  mod¬ 
ernization  becomes  a  “must.” 

Scott  Presses  are  available  in  any  num¬ 
ber  and  arrangement  of  units  . . .  with  or 
without  provision  for  ROP  color.  Whether 
you  print  editions  of  8  or  1 28  pages,  there 
is  a  Scott  Press  to  serve  your  needs.  Let  our 
engineers  show  you  how  this  versatile  Press¬ 
room  equipment  can  help  you  print  better- 


AVAILABLE  IN  ANY  NUMBER  OF  UNITS 
WITH  PROVISION  FOR  ROP  COLOR  .  .  . 


SCOTT,  3-2  FOLDER, 


looking  newspapers,  economically! 


featuring  either  folded  edge 


or  cut  edge  forward. 


Literature  available —  Send  for  it,  today. 


WALTER  scon  Si  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  nmi.  rkUMS.  n  j. 
EXECUTIVE  I  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1876 
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The  Sun  -  to  his  liking 


Without  meaning  to  criticize  the  winters  of 
our  good  New  England  neighbors,  the  cold 
fact  remains  that  they  indirectly  blew  our 
way  one  of  our  most  valued  political  writers. 
While  we  make  haste  to  explain  this  admit¬ 
tedly  enigmatic  statement,  see  if  you  can 
pick  him  out  from  The  Sunpapers  trio  above. 

1.  In  defiance  of  Mark  Twain’s  tenet,  our 
man’s  parents  did  something  about  the  Nor’- 
easters.  They  migrated  south— stopped  long 
enough  in  Norfolk,  Va.  for  our  hero  to  be 
born — then  continued  on  to  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  in  Florida. 

2.  His  subconscious  steeped  in  the  glory  of 
temp)erate  climes,  our  man  grew  up,  got  his 
education,  and  in  1926  ventured  north — as 
far  as  that  garden  of  even  weather,  Balti¬ 
more.  Here,  at  The  Sunpapers,  he  found  the 
atmosphere  ideal  for  the  newspaper  career 
he  had  set  for  himself. 

3.  His  first — and  last— assignment  by  The 
Sunpapers  was  politics.  For  16  years  he 
served  as  legislative  correspondent  and  state 
political  reporter  for  The  Evening  Sun,  with 


an  occasional  time-out  for  such  a  juicy  plum 
as  covering  A1  Smith’s  eastern  presidential 
campaign  swing.  (He  recalls  they  used  trains 
in  those  days.) 

4.  Assigned  to  our  London  bureau  in  1943, 
he  quickly  became  a  war  correspondent  and 
shifted  his  political  writing  to  the  inter¬ 
national  level  for  the  next  three  years. 

5.  Since  1946  he  has  been  a  leading  light  of 
The  Sun’s  Washington  bureau.  His  by  lined 
news  stories  and  columns  on  the  White 
House  and  Congress  are  considered  by 
readers  and  fellow  journalists  alike  to  be 
models  of  fresh,  objective  reporting. 

Which  man  is  Baltimore’s  best  barometer 
booster— and  one  of  America’s  finest  political 
writers?  He’s  Thomas  M.  O’Neill — centrally 
located  above.  On  the  right  is  Robert  Breen, 
Morning  Sun  reporter — and  on  the  left 
Warren  Martin,  manager  of  The  Sunpapers’ 
resort  and  travel  advertising.  Martin  will 
tell  you  O’Neill’s  wrong — that  any  spot  on 
the  map  will  get  good  results  in  The  Sun¬ 
papers.  And  he  has  the  figures  to  prove  it! 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

Combined  Morning  and  Evening  circulation  411,663—Sunday  317,648 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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The  Chronicle  leads  Houston's  other 
two  newspapers  in  19  out  of  the"  24 
Media  Records  RETAIL  Classifications! 


RETAIL 


The  Chronicle  leads  Houston's  other 
two  newspapers  in  20  of  the  22  Me¬ 
dia  Records  GENERAL  Classifications! 


GENERAL 


June  5-7 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annuj 
convention,  Arrowhead  Springs  Hotel,  San  Bernardino.  Calif. 

June  5-7 — Mississippi  Press  Association  92nd  annual  convention,  Buew 
Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

June  5— Newspaper  Comics  Council  meeting,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  YoHi 

June  6 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Regional  meeting,  Supercr 
Hotel,  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

June  6-7 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Spring  meeting,  HcW  1 1 
Conway,  Appleton,  Wis. 

June  7 — Canadian  Press,  East  regional  meeting.  Charlottetown  Hole' 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

June  8-10— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  OfRcers,  west¬ 
ern  regional  conference.  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

June  8-11 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  54th  annual  convention 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

June  9-20— American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbln 
University,  New  York. 

June  13 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing.  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston.  Mass. 

June  13 — Canadian  Press,  Central  Circuit  regional  meeting.  Royal  Con-  1 
naught  Hotel.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

June  13-14 — United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association,  meeting 
Pere  Marquette  State  Park,  Alton.  III. 

June  13-15 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Summer  meeting,  Newcastle 
Wyo. 

June  16-19 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  59th  annual 
convention,  Muehlebach  Hotel.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

June  16-19 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
annual  convention.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

June  17-21 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual  convention, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

June  19 — Associated  Press  News  Executives  Council  of  California  annual 
meeting,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

June  19-21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Summer  Con¬ 
ference,  Galen  Hall.  Wernersville,  Pa. 

June  20-21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  71st  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Benton,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

June  22-24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Summer  meeting,  Easover  Hotel,  Lenox,  Mass. 

June  22-24 — New  'York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Bear  Mountain  Inn,  New  York. 


le  Chronicle  -leads  Houston's  other 
25  of  the  28 


CLASSIFIED 


two  newspapers  in 
CLASSIFIED  Classifications! 


The  Chronicle  publishes  more  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  linage  than  both  other  Houston 
newspapers! 


The  Chronicle  publishes  more  AUTO¬ 
MOTIVE  linage  than  both  other  Hous¬ 
ton  newspapers! 


AUTOMOTtVI 


,  THE  CHRONICLE  CARRIES 
V  MORE  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 
THAN  BOTH  OTHER 
HOUSTON  PAPERS  COMBINED 


TOTAL 


JOHN  T.  JONES,  JR.,  President 

R.  W.  McCarthy,  Advertising  Director 

M.  J.  GIBBONS',  General  Advertising  Mgr. 


Vol.  91.  No.  21.  May  17,  1958,  Editor  &  Publiaher,  the  Fourth  EeUte  j« 
published  every  Saturday  Editor  &  Pidsiisher  Co.,  Ine.,  Editoriai  and  tv 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  H.  »- 
(Printed  by  Hu^es  Printing  Co.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Second 
privileges  authorized  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3,  1^ 
with  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  contents  Oxpyrighted  1958  by  ^ 
Editor  8c  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subacriiitioa  $6.50  in  United  Statesiv 
possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  SttfW 
may  bo  made  to  EAP  “American  Account”  First  National  City  Bank  of  N  *1; 
US  Old  Broad  St.,  London,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  a*** 
Limited,  Royal  Exchange  Branch,  85  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY  —  National  Representatives 


SOURCE;  MEDIA  RECORDS  YEAR  1957 


Progress  in  the  West  means 


Asphalt  can  save  billions  of  dollars  on  the  ^1,000  miles  of  superhighways  the 
U.S.  will  build  in  the  next  15  years 


Heavy  Duty  Asphalt  Costs  20%  to  50%  Less  Than 
Other  Pavements.  This  means  extra  miles  of  superhighways 
for  your  tax  dollars  . . .  smoother,  more  enjoyable  miles,  too. 
Safe,  skid-resistant  asphalt  cuts  down  headlight  and  simlight 
glare,  makes  lane  markers  easy  to  see. 

To  help  bring  you  more  miles  of  superroads  faster  and  at 
lowest  cost.  Standard*  operates  nine  asphalt  refineries  across 
the  nation.  Our  scientists  work  with  highway  engineers  on 
improved  construction  methods  and  the  kind  of  low-cost 


over  50,000  miles  of  new  and 
improved  highways  by  1970 


maintenance  that  can  make  asphalt  highways  even  better  *  Through  Standard’s  wholly  owned  subsidiary, 

and  stronger  after  many  years  of  service.  American  Bitumuls  and  Asphalt  Company 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

plane  ahead  to  serve  you  batter 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
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You  can  COVER  MIDDLE  GEORGIA  only  with 

THE  MACON  TELEGRAPH 
THE  MACON  NEWS 

National  Representative:  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


ru/in  J  L^olumn 


The  Ifashington  Daily  News,  with  justifiable  pride,  devoted  its 
first  page  and  an  inside  story  to  the  winning  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
by  its  chief  photographer,  William  Beall.  On  an  inside  page,  columnist 
Don  McLean  mildly  protested:  “Nobody  remembers  who  covered  the 
story.  (Me).”  .  .  .  When  Danton  Walker’s  colunm  became  25  years  old 
last  week  in  the  New  York  Daily  News,  he  received  a  gold  watch  and 
message  from  F.  M.  (Jack)  Flynn,  president  and  publisher,  wishing 
him  “many  more  years  of  pleasant  service,  good  health  and  happy  hunt¬ 
ing  on  the  Broadway  beat.”  .  .  .  Add  unusual  column  titles:  “Rambling 
Roses  and  Flying  Bricks,”  by  Earl  Tucker  in  his  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Thomasville  (Ala.)  Times.  It  appears  in  33  newspapers  and  magazines 
over  the  nation  and  soon  will  be  reprinted  in  book  form  (Strode  Pub¬ 
lishers).  .  .  .  New  York  Herald  Tribune  columnist  Hy  Gardner  reports 
the  .Miami  Herald  used  a  byline  photo  of  Herbert  Hoover  in  a  chapter 
of  its  serialization  of  “Masters  of  Deceit,”  by  J.  E^gar  Hoover. 

— A  real  and  remembering  follower  of  the  late  O.  O.  McIntyre, 
celebrated  columnist,  is  Sports  Editor  Len  Beeghley,  Frankfort 
(Ind.)  Morning  Times.  Another  OOM  fan  is  Ben  Hayes,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen  columnist,  who,  like  Mr.  Beeghley  and  I,  has 
called  on  Mrs.  McIntyre  at  her  home,  Gatewood,  Callipolis,  Ohio, 
where  she  currently  is  in  residence  for  three  months  preparatory 
to  her  annual  three-month  stay  in  Paris.  Mrs.  McIntyre,  incidentally, 
is  the  only  woman  among  the  honorary  chairmen  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism’s  SOth  anniversary  celebration 
this  year.  Ben  Hayes  recently  went  along  with  347  Gtizen  news- 
paperboys  on  a  visit  to  Navy  ships  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  to  Williams¬ 
burg  and  Jamestown,  “hoping  that  the  sights  would  appeal  to  an 
older  newspaperboy.”  The  boys  (and  Ben)  found  Tidewater  Vir¬ 
ginia  neat,  sharp  and  cool,  man. 

— After  all  his  years  of  writing  for  newspapers,  Hugh  Baillie,  retired 
United  Press  president,  is  having  his  troubles  with  a  book  publisher. 
A  reporter’s  reporter  in  every  sense  of  the  expression,  Mr.  Baillie 
bridles  at  the  publisher’s  assignment  of  a  young  fiction  writer  to  edit 
a  book  of  his  journalistic  experiences.  “It’s  all  hot  stuff  that  I’ve  written,” 
says  Mr.  Baillie,  “and  you  just  can’t  have  someone  who  wasn’t  there, 
as  I  was,  tell  what  happened  in  his  words.”  .  .  .  George  Bernard  Shaw 
is  a  public  information  officer  preparing  newspaper  releases  for  the 
Marines  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.  .  .  .  The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co., 
Brooklyn,  has  given  the  Mark  Twain  Memorial,  Hartford,  Conn.,  the 
only  existing  model  of  the  ill-fated  invention  called  the  Paige  Type¬ 
setter,  on  which  the  humorist  and  ex-newsman  is  said  to  have  lost 
$300,000.  Incidentally,  Frederick  Mordaunt  Hall,  Bell  Syndicate,  veteran 
and  distinguished  newsman,  found  that  (Charles  Dudley  Warner  first 
wrote  that  line  everybody-talks-about-nobody-does-anything-about-th^ 
weather  in  a  Hartford  Courant  editorial,  not  Twain,  to  whom  it’s  usually 
attributed.  Incidentally,  (Courant  publisher  John  R.  Reitemeyer  was 
given  a  barometer  by  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
honor  of  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  group  insurance  policy  written 
for  Courant  employes,  the  insurance  company’s  first  group  case. 

Byline:  U.S,  Mail 

Edward  P.  Doyle,  Executive  Editor,  Chicago  American: 

“I  was  interested  to  note  that  your  brief  quotations  from  two  com¬ 
mentators  on  writing  May  3  both  contained  rather  personalized  syntax: 
Mike  Morgan — ‘certain  conservative  grammarians,  language  purists  and 
32nd  degree  masters  feels  impelled  .  .  .*  The  other  authority,  a  pro¬ 
fessor:  ‘One  of  the  things  that  has  struck  me  .  .  .  is  .  .  .’  If  1  were  a 
purist  I’d  worry  that  nobody  gets  nothin’  right  no  more.” 

Andrew  H.  Lyon,  Managing  Editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post; 
“When  I  drink,  I  care  not  how  it  is  spelled.  We  (at  the  Post)  spell 
it  ‘whisky.’  In  your  May  3  quotation  of  Henry  Minott’s  (UP)  word  list, 
it  is  ‘whisky’  and  on  page  six  in  the  lead  editorial,  third  graph,  third 
and  fourth  lines,  it  is  ‘whiskey.’  Maybe  you  like  it  both  ways,  too.” 

H.  Armand  deMasi,  Special  Assistant,  Brooklyn-Long  Island 
Editor,  New  York  Journal- American: 

“Mr.  Minott  and  Mr.  Bomm  on  May  3  listed  often  misspelled  words^ 
many  of  which  actually  have  two  spellings,  either  one  of  which  is  correct. 

“What  these  gentlemen  term  misspelling  in  some  cases  thus  becomes 
a  matter  of  individual  style  on  a  particular  newspaper,  although  most 
editors  nowadays  tend  to  symplify  (sic)  spellings  as  much  as  possible, 
for  headline-writing  and  other  reasons. 

“I  might  add  a  few  words  that  come  to  mind:  exhort,  exhortation, 
Legionnaire,  innocuous,  dUenima,  Philippines,  cater-comer,  and  these 
optional  spellings:  mold,  mould;  gantlet,  gauntlet;  counselor,  counsellor. 

“The  point  I  make  is  that  a  word  is  not  misspelled  merely  because 
it  does  not  conform  to  the  style  of  a  newspaper,  or  to  the  desire  of  * 
particular  editor.  You  will  find  that  while  most  papers  use  preventive,  the 
spelling  preventative  is  also  a  dictionary  variant.” 
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A  thriving  tourist  industiv  is  one  of  many  faaors  contributing  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  San  Diego.  Reach  and  sell  this  market  through 
The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  84.4^  readership  —  unduplicated! 


Evening  Tribune 


of  Truth* 


Our  sales  have  been  more 
than  10%  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1958. 
Business  is  good  in  all 
of  our  30  modern  super 
markets  in  Macon  and 
Middle  Georgia  despite 
the  bad  weather  and  high 
food  prices. 


Our  business  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  good  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  adver¬ 
tise  and  sell  National 
Brand  merchandise  and 
offer  good  distribution  in 
all  of  our  stores  on  Na¬ 
tional  Advertised  items. 


We  are  looking  for  new 
locations  to  expand.  We 
will  continue  to  expand 
to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  being  made  in 
the  food  business  in  Mid¬ 
dle  Georgia. 


Mr.  L.  E.  Evans,  SupL 
Piggly  Wiggly  Sims  Stores 


1 


, . .  YOUNGtST 
OF  THE^ORLD'S 
'  GREAT  CITIES  . 


Source:  Soles  Monogement  Survey  of  Buying  Power, 
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family  INCOME  in  Mo^ojS'o'i’sSI 

Metropohton 

Percent  "^n 

_ _  1 


Birminghom 

Houston 

Miami 

Atlanta 

Hew 

Memphis 

Dallas 

San  Antonio 
Louisville 


1940 

St.tlS  ! 

2,114 

2,305 

2,278 

2,085 

2,312 

2,675 

2,279 

2,490 


1950 
53,828 
5,676 
4,284 
4,814 
4,500 
4,704 
5,537 
5,280 
)  4,856 


1957  I 
$5,740 
6,234 
6,509 
6,405 
5,655 
5,789 
6,379 
5,284 
i  5.744 


Percent  'Increose 
1950-57  1940:1 


50.0% 

9  8  '94.9 
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Salesmen  and  Advertising 

k  LOT  of  people  are  saying  now  what  has  been  evident  for  some 
time — that  more  aggressive  selling  is  needed  to  correct  the  busi¬ 
ness  slump.  Newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  and  many  convention 
speeches,  have  been  devoted  to  the  lack  of  aggressiveness  on  the  part 
of  many  salesmen  who  learned  to  be  order-takers  during  the  lush  post¬ 
war  years.  Some  advertisers  have  reduced  or  cancelled  campaigns. 

Harold  V.  Manzer,  advertising  director  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
]X)sted  the  problem  quite  simply  in  a  recent  speech  digested  in  this 
issue: 

“Every  day  retailers  remark  to  me,  just  as  they  do  to  you:  “No  won¬ 
der  business  is  bad  when  so  many  people  are  out  of  work.  I  doubt 
that  business  is  bad  because  we  have  5,000,000  out  of  work.  I  believe 
rather  that  sales  are  down  because  the  62,000,000  who  are  working, 
and  working  at  the  highest  v.-ages  ever,  are  not  spending  in  their  nor¬ 
mal  pattern.  The  5,000,000  unemployed  are  the  result,  not  the  cause, 
of  the  recession. 

“And  doesn't  that  put  it  squarely  up  to  advertisers  and  salesmen?” 
he  asked.  “Why  aren’t  these  62,000,000  buying  at  a  normal  pace?  When 
we  have  a  reservoir  of  purchasing  power  beyond  all  precedent  and  sales 
below  normal,  perhaps  the  fault  is  with  advertising  and  selling,  the 
twin-stimuli  of  buying.” 

Mr.  Manzer’s  remarks  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  business  or  in¬ 
dustry  today  including  newspapers.  Just  as  many  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  have  taken  to  the  storm  cellars  in  a  do-nothing  attitude  to 
wait  out  the  storm,  so  have  many  newspaper  publishers  decided  to 
hold  up  their  promotion  budgets  until  “things  get  better.” 

The  times  call  for  aggressive  selling  and  promotion  activity.  It  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  whether  you  are  selling  automobiles,  men’s  suits 
or  newspaper  linage.  Those  who  wait  for  the  situation  to  improve 
may  have  a  long  wait.  The  purchasing  power  is  there  and  those  who 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  stimulate  sales  will  get  their  share. 


State  Department  Rule 

I^EWSMEN  were  shocked  to  read  this  week  that  the  State  Department 
has  taken  measures  to  end  individual  contacts  between  its  intelli¬ 
gence  officers  and  newspapermen  and  to  require  reports  from  other 
officials  on  their  conversations  with  reporters.  One  story,  that  the  de¬ 
partment  was  drafting  a  directive  to  regulate  and  limit  contacts  be¬ 
tween  reporters  and  many  officials,  was  denied  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

E  &  P  has  been  advised  by  State  Department  officials  that  there 
is  no  new  rule  in  effect  nor  one  contemplated.  The  requirement  of 
reports  from  officials  on  their  conversations  with  reporters  is  a  rule 
of  long-standing  but  not  always  enforced,  we  are  told.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  that,  as  far  as  we  can  see.  It  is  a  practice  followed  by 
many  business  executives  to  have  a  record  of  who  said  what  to  whom. 

Limitation  of  contacts  between  newsmen  and  department  officials, 
however,  seems  like  an  unwise  move.  There  is  a  mutual  advantage 
of  such  contacts.  Newsmen  can  get  the  background  about  a  complex 
story  and  be  able  to  write  more  understandably  on  the  subject.  The 
department  benefits  from  having  a  story  told  accurately  about  its 
own  affairs,  and  newsmen  are  sounding  boards  of  public  opinion 
which  officials  should  value. 

As  we  see  it,  there  is  danger  in  too  little  contact  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  press  and  public.  Neither  the  department  nor 
its  officials  can  operate  in  a  vacuum  separated  from  the  public. 
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Watch  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither 
the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of 
man  cometh.^— Matthew,  XXV ;  13. 
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GALLING 

The  comment  on  second  rate  dailies 
which  appeared  in  American  Editor  for 
April  has  now  been  deplored  (May  3) 
and  defended  (May  10)  in  your  letters 
column  by  persons  connected  in  some  way 
with  this  quarterly  publication  or  its 
editor. 

As  a  non-combatant  who  edits  a  weekly 
newspaper,  I  would  add  my  reaction  to 
what  has  been  said. 

American  Editor  defined  its  target  as 
the  small  city  daily  that  flourishes  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  second-rate  journalistic 
product.  This  was  not  a  wild  haymaker 
in  the  general  direction  of  “small  news¬ 
papers,”  as  Frank  Tripp  suggested  in  put¬ 
ting  his  arm  around  “the  very  backbone 
of  the  American  press.”  I  read  and  ap¬ 
plauded  the  editorial  for  citing  the  irony 
in  solid  business  despite  weak  standards. 
I  don’t  see  how  this  was  damaging  to  the 
countless,  top-notch  dailies  that  happen 
to  be  serving  small  cities. 

The  second-rate  newspaper  is  a  source 
of  “heartbreak”  to  more  than  hard- 
pressed  publishers  of  metropolitan  dailies. 
Some  of  us  at  the  suburban  level  feel  that 
way,  too,  about  dailies  that  take  a  callous 
attitude  because  they  are  secure  in  their 
town. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  field  needs  more 
and  not  less  criticism.  Our  special  frus¬ 
tration  in  the  weekly  business  is  that  the 
daily  newspaper,  regardless  of  what  kind 
of  product,  is  accepted  as  big  brother  to 
us.  It  is  galling  to  have  a  poor  daily 
held  up  as  an  example. 

Robert  M.  Conrad 
Southington  (Conn.)  News 


The  $1,600,000,000  Democratic  meas- 
had  been  under  heavy  fire  from 
.  Carlo 

Mario  Zenasi,  Louis  Sgarro 
and  an  exciting  corps  de  ballet. — Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution. 

• 

The  newlyweds  spent  the  night  in  the 
bridal  spite  of  the  hotel. — Boston  (Mass.) 
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She  and  Mrs.  Blank  poured  through 
old  files  at  the  school. — Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade, 


She  made  a  genial  charge  of  mental 
cruelty. — Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press. 

• 

Losses  among  pivotal  issues  generally 
ranged  from  fractions  to  a  point,  al¬ 
though  a  few  high-priced  socks  dropped 
between  2  and  4. — Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
Star. 


aRTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


PROBE  PUBUCITY 

The  sports  world  has  become  the  whip¬ 
ping  boy  for  one  of  the  greatest  stumping 
programs  in  the  history  of  American  poli¬ 
tics. 

And  our  wire  services  and  newspapers 
are  going  right  along  with  this  new  trend 
like  the  docile,  brain-washed  denizens  of 
some  iron  curtain  country. 

Each  year,  as  election  time  nears,  we 
are  deluged  with  politically-authored 
stories  of  demands  for  sports  probes.  The 
wire  services  gobble  up  these  charges  like 
they  were  gold  and  hang  on  every  word. 

Not  a  single  conviction  can  be  credited 
directly  to  a  politically-authored  investi¬ 
gation.  The  basketball  scandal  must  be 
discounted  because  it  was  through  a 
player  confession  that  newsmen  laid  the 
case  in  the  laps  of  New  York  City  au¬ 
thorities. 

Why  can  publicity  hounds  leap  into 
the  limelight  with  equivocations  and,  in 
some  instances,  outright  fabrications  al¬ 
most  at  will? 

Frank  Hyde 

Sports  Editor, 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal 


SPORTS  WRITING 

I  need  help! 

As  the  instructor  of  a  class  in  sports 
writing  at  the  college  level,  I  have  been 
searching  —  unsuccessfully  —  for  books 
on  sports  writing  for  collateral  reading. 

To  date  we  have  lined  up  just  two,  al¬ 
though  we  have  studied  several  bibliogra¬ 
phies  and  many  publishers’  lists. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  tell 
me  of  some  more,  magazine  pieces,  chap¬ 
ters  from  books,  or  booklets  published 
by  the  newspapers  themselves,  that  would 
be  worth  knowing  about. 

William  P.  Buttler 

Pasadena  City  College, 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

*  «  * 

‘YOUR  DAMN  PICTURES’ 

As  an  ex-reporter-photographer  I  won¬ 
der  if  I  might  have  made  an  ass  out  of 
myself  from  time  to  time  as  did  a  re¬ 
porter  —  on  one  of  Chicago’s  dailies  did 
recently. 

I  stopped  to  watch  a  bad  fire  on  the 
North  Side.  It  was  purely  by  coincidence 
that  I  happened  to  be  standing  in  front 
of  where  the  former  occupants  had  been 
given  temporary  shelter  by  neighbors  — 
a  man  about  35  and  his  elderly  mother. 

Four  photographers  and  at  least  two 
reporters  found  them.  One  cameraman 
took  his  first  shot,  and  then,  while  re¬ 
versing  the  plate  and  checking  his  focus, 
requested  the  man  and  his  mother,  “Put 
your  arm  around  her  and  smile!”  “Come 
on,  now,  smile  at  her!”  All  the  while 
the  man’s  house  is  being  torn  apart  by 
the  firemen  in  an  effort  to  extinguish  the 
flames. 

It  is  no  wonder  to  me,  then,  that  I 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  man,  an 
auto  mechanic,  when  he  said,  “Hurry  up 
and  take  your  damn  pictures  and  get  the 
—  out  of  here.” 

It  was  only  later  that  it  occurred  to 
me,  “had  I  done  anything  similarly?” 
I  sincerely  hope  not! 

David  P.  McCormick 

Chicago,  Ill. 
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The  New  York  Times 
wins  the  1958 

Puiitzer  Prize  for 

“distinguished  coverage 

of  foreign  news... 

characterized  by  admirable  initiative,  continuity 
and  high  quality  during  the  year'* 


Sire  Netty  tfork  Simeis. 


and... 


HERBERT  L.  MATTHEWS  of  The 
Times  wins  the  Overseas  Press  Club's 
George  Polk  Memorial  Award  for  his 
exclusive  interviews  with  Cuban  rebel 
leader  Fidel  Castro. 


C.  L  SULZBERGER  of  The  Times 
wins  the  Overseas  Press  Club’s  Ci¬ 
tation  for  Excellence  for  the  best 
American  press  interpretation  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs. 


SYDNEY  GRUSON  of  The  Times  wins 
the  Overseas  Press  Club’s  Citation 
for  Excellence  for  the  best  press  re¬ 
porting  from  abroad. 
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News  Bureau  and  Medill 
Offer  Internship  Plan 

o  1  lected  students  i 

Top  Graduate  Students  to  Get  ticai  reporting 

^  circumstances  v 

On-the-Job  Training  and  Pay  '^“^hu^gos  n 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  cag 
Through  a  cooperative  pro-  sou 
gram  made  possible  by  Chicago  wil 
newspaper  publishers,  the  City  4 
News  Bureau  of  Chicago  and  cou 
Northwestern  University’s  Me-  tow 
dill  School  of  Journalism  have  sci( 
set  up  a  professional  intern-  wes 
ship  for  graduate  students  in  lay 
journalism,  effective  next  Sept.  a 
25.  rec 

Announcement  of  the  new  pro-  Ne 
gram  was  made  by  directors  of  apj 
the  City  News  Bureau  and  Dean  at 
L  W.  Cole,  of  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  following  formal  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  plan  here  May  12.  . 

The  board  of  directors  of  CNB 
is  composed  of  editors  of  the 
four  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
which  jointly  own  the  City  News 
Bureau. 

The  program  was  developed 
by  a  special  committee  of  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  city  editors, 

Isaac  Gershman,  managing  edi- 
tor  of  CNB,  and  Dean  Cole  and 
the  Northwestern  journalism 
school  faculty. 

Plan  of  .Action 

Here  is  the  way  the  new 
course  will  function : 

1.  Sixteen  selected  graduate 
students  in  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  will  enroll  for  a  six- 
credit-hour,  twro-quarter  course. 
Professional  Repoi’ting.  They 
will  spend  three  days  each  week 
as  members  of  the  CNB  report¬ 
ing  staff,  covering  city,  state  and 
federal  news  beats  in  Chicago. 

2.  As  reporters  for  CNB,  the 
students  will  be  supervised  by 
Walter  Ryberg,  assistant  city 
e<litor  for  CNB  and  a  part-time 
member  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  faculty. 

3.  Once  each  week,  students 
*  will  meet  for  a  three-hour  class 

conducted  by  Prof.  Jacob  Scher 
of  Medill.  On  occasion,  city  edi¬ 
tors  and  top  reporters  from  Chi- 
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cago  newspapers,  and  news 
sources  from  the  students’  beats, 
will  participate  in  class  sessions. 

4.  Students  enrolled  in  the 
course  will  receive  full  credit 
toward  the  degree  of  master  of 
science  in  journalism  at  North¬ 
western.  Enrollment  will  not  de¬ 
lay  the  student’s  graduation. 

5.  In  addition,  students  will 
receive  pay  at  the  regular  City 
News  rates.  This  will  amount  to 
approximately  a  year’s  tuition 
at  Northwestern. 

Credit  to  Publishers 

“It  is  appropriate  that  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  which 
came  into  being  37  years  ago 
through  joint  efforts  of  Chicago 
newspaper  publishers  and 
Northwestern  University,  should 
enter  into  this  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Chicago  pub¬ 
lishers,”  said  Dean  Cole. 
“Through  this  arrangement,  se¬ 


lected  students  can  obtain  prac¬ 
tical  reporting  education  under 
circumstances  which  cannot  be 
duplicated. 

“Chicago’s  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  part  in  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  offer  journalism  students 
the  challenge  of  integrating 
classroom  instruction  with  ac¬ 
tual  reporting.  I  feel  sure  that 
a  student’s  knowledge  that  the 
words  he  writes  may  shortly 
reach  more  than  a  million  read¬ 
ers  through  the  news  columns 
of  Chicago’s  dailies  is  in  itself 
a  stimulation  which  is  without 
parallel.” 

Everett  C.  Norlander,  Chicago 
Daily  News  managing  editor 
and  president  of  the  City  News 
Bureau,  was  equally  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  internship  pro¬ 
gram.  “It  is  wonderful  that  City 
News  Bureau  and  Northwestern 
University  are  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated,”  he  said.  “This  program 
should  be  a  great  contribution 
towards  a  more  fully  rounded 
education  in  journalism.  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  the  same 
opportunity  when  I  was  attend¬ 
ing  journalism  school.” 

The  new  program  unites  two 
unique  journalism  institutions: 


PRACTICAL  APPROACH  to  journalism  training  is  taken  by  Chicago 
newspaper  publishers  in  cooperation  with  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
of  Northwestern  University.  Approving  the  internship  program  are: 
Left  to  right — Dean  I.  W.  Cole  of  Medill,  Isaac  Gershman,  City  News 
Bureau  managing  editor;  and  Everett  C.  Norlander,  Chicago  Daily  News 
managing  editor  and  president  of  CNB. 
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City  News  Bureau,  now  in 
its  68th  year,  has  “graduated” 
more  than  2,000  reporters,  many 
of  whom  h^ve  become  national 
leaders  in  their  profession.  It 
has  been  described  as  a  “jour¬ 
nalism  school”  which  is  “prob¬ 
ably  the  toughest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.”  More  than  150  former  City 
News  staff  members  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  Chicago  newspapers. 

Under  the  pressure  of  a  big 
story,  its  reimrters  have  sent 
as  many  as  50,000  words  daily 
through  14  miles  of  40-mile-an- 
hour  tubes  to  four  newspaper 
clients  and  the  Associated  Press, 
and  by  teletype  to  seven  radio 
and  three  television  stations. 

‘Finishing  Si'hool' 

During  its  long  history,  CNB 
has  been  more  than  a  coopera¬ 
tive  news  gathering  agency 
which  “backstops”  its  clients  by 
giving  them  coverage  on  stories 
gathered  from  Chicago’s  courts, 
police  districts,  and  governmen¬ 
tal  offices. 

It  has  served  also  as  a  finish¬ 
ing  school  for  those  who  seek  to 
enter  the  competitive  metropoli¬ 
tan  reporting  field.  Mr.  Gersh¬ 
man,  whose  career  with  City 
News  began  in  1916  and  who 
has  served  as  managing  editor 
since  1930,  has  a  reputation  as 
a  journalism  teacher  who  has 
helped  launch  many  a  reporter 
on  careers  which  have  led  some 
to  the  top  of  their  profession. 

Like  the  City  News  Bureau, 
the  Medill  school  of  journalism 
had  its  beginning  in  Chicago 
and  now  has  approximately  2,- 
500  alumni  in  every  state  and  in 
many  foreign  countries. 

Bridging  the  Cap 

The  five-year  program  per¬ 
mits  the  Northwestern  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  to  obtain  a  broad 
general  education  combined  with 
intensive  professional  training. 

Mr.  Gershman  praised  the 
new  program  as  a  “sincere  effort 
on  the  part  of  Northwestern 
University  and  Chicago  publish¬ 
ers  representing  the  journalism 
profession  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  classroom  and  the 
newsroom. 

“The  student  who  combines 
the  rigorous  progrram  leading  to 
the  master’s  degree  at  North¬ 
western  with  the  demanding 
basic  training  provided  by  the 
City  News  Bureau  will  have 
obtained  what  in  my  opinion 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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RIGHT-TO-KNOW  PLEA  ASSAILED 


Court  Upholds  Picture 
Ban  Outside  Courtroom 


Philadelphia 
In  an  opinion  that  takes  sharp 
issue  with  the  contention  for  the 
public’s  right  to  know,  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Third 
Circuit  this  week  upheld  the 
right  of  a  county  judge  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  prohibit  picture-tak¬ 
ing  any^v'here  inside  a  court¬ 
house. 


County  was  violated  when  pic¬ 
tures  were  taken  on  the  day  the 
killer  was  being  sentenced.  Con¬ 
cealed  cameras  were  used. 


The  three-judge  court  unani¬ 
mously  concurred  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  rulings  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  state  courts  and  the  U.  S. 
district  court  in  a  test  case 
brought  by  William  Block,  co¬ 
publisher,  and  Andrew  W.  Bern- 
hard,  editor,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette;  and  David  W. 
Mack,  publisher  of  the  Greens- 
burg  Tribune  Review. 

The  appellants  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  contempt  of  court  after 
pictures  were  taken,  in  a  court¬ 
house  corridor,  of  John  Wesley 
Wable,  the  convicted  “phantom 
killer”  of  the  Turnpike,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1954.  Fines  of  $500  each 
stand  against  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  $100  each  against 
Vince  Johnson,  Post-Gazette  re¬ 
porter;  James  G.  Klingensmith 
and  Don  Bindyke,  Post-Gazette 
photographers ;  and  Robert 
Purdy,  free-lance  photographer. 

The  judge  had  ordered  a  pic¬ 
ture  ban  within  40  feet  of  the 
courthouse  and  jail. 


Power  Outside  The  Door 


The  court  of  appeals  opinion, 
written  by  Judge  Herbert  F. 
Goodrich,  concluded: 

“If  a  judge  may,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  maintaining  order  and 
decorum,  control  the  taking  of 
pictures  in  his  own  court  room 
it  can  hardly  be  successfully 
argued  that  his  power  stops 
when  one  closes  the  courtroom 
door. 


Appeals  Court 


Rules  Relate  To  Access 


The  court  said  it  was  not 
dealing  with  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  at  all  “but  with  rules  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  gaining  access 
to  information  on  matters  of 
public  interest.”  It  added,  “can 
it  be  argued  that  here  there  is 
some  constitutional  right  for 
everybody  not  to  be  interfered 
with  in  finding  out  things  about 
everybody  else?” 

The  opinion  continued: 

“We  suppose  it  would  not  be 
contended  that  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  or  any  other  citizen 
could  insist  upon  entering  an¬ 
other’s  land  without  permission 
to  find  something  he  wanted  to 
know. 


“In  the  same  way  merely  be¬ 
cause  someone’s  private  letters 
might  be  interesting  as  gossip 
or  as  models  of  English  com¬ 
position  it  would  hardly  be 
argued  that  one  could  open  an¬ 
other’s  desk  and  read  through 
what  he  finds  there. 


See  No  Protection 


“The  Supreme  Court  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  declared  that  the 
rules  here  involved  are  a  rea¬ 
sonable  exercise  of  judicial  au¬ 
thority  in  this  state. 

“There  is  existing  authority 
under  Pennsylvania  law  to  make 
the  rules  here  involved,  and 
there  being  no  interferences 
with  any  constitutional  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  or  the  press, 
the  judgment  of  the  district 
court  will  be  affirmed.” 


Postal  Increase  Reed  to  Edit 


“Could  an  interested  observer 
insist  on  the  constitutional  right 
to  take  motion  pictures  of  a 
private  family  in  and  about  its 
household  contrary  to  that  fam¬ 
ily’s  wishes? 

“We  think  that  this  question 
of  getting  at  what  one  wants  to 
know,  either  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  satisfy  one’s  individual 
curiosity,  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
type  of  freedom  of  expression, 
comment,  criticism  so  fully  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  First  and  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendments  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.” 


The  Appeals  Court  held  that 
the  rule  made  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Westmoreland 


Heads  For  Vote 


Washington 

The  conference  report  on 
postal  rate  increases,  coupled 
with  a  wage  increase  for  postal 
employees,  may  go  to  the  Senate 
next  week.  Already  there  is  talk 
of  a  possible  White  House  veto, 
if  both  houses  approve  it. 

Rates  on  first-class  mail 
would  be  raised  one  cent.  The 
regular  letter  rate  would  be 
four  cents,  airmail  seven  cents. 

Rates  on  second-class  (news¬ 
paper)  mail  would  be  increased 
a  total  of  60  per  cent  on  adver¬ 
tising  content  and  30  per  cent 
on  editorial  matter,  in  three 
annual  installments  starting 
next  January. 

There  is  a  technicality  which 
may  have  to  be  overcome  before 
the  bill  is  offered  for  a  vote.  The 
conferees  rewrote  the  original 
bill  to  make  the  increases  effec¬ 
tive  the  first  of  any  month  at 
least  30  days  after  the  bill  is 
signed  into  law. 


Corrections  on  1958 
E&P  Year  Book 


Page  27  —  In  Explanation 
of  Key  Numbers,  Symbols  and 
Abbreviations — (WWP)  World 
Wide  Press  was  omitted  from 
the  list. 


Page  42  —  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Free  Press  —  ABC  paid 
circulation  changes.  Mornings 
from  16,344  to  14,743;  Sundays 
from  15,619  to  14,333. 


Page  96  —  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post  Dispatch  —  Editor  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Page  is  Robert  Lasch. 

Page  104  —  Amsterdam  (N. 
Y.)  Recorder  —  Circulation 
should  be  13,783  rather  than  12,- 
783. 


New  National 


The  opinion  pointed  out  the 
appellants  “grant  that  a  court 
may  prohibit  the  taking  of  pho¬ 
tographs  in  the  court  room.” 
Evidently  they  do  not  wish  to 
challenge  Rule  53  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
nor  Canon  35,  canon  of  judicial 
ethics  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation. 


Page  138  —  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  News  —  Morris  J.  Schiff- 
man  is  Circulation  Manager. 
Name  was  omitted. 

Page  143  —  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record  (evening)  and  State 
(Sunday)  combined  circulation 
is  117,136  rather  than  99,814. 
General  advertising  rate  for 
combination  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  is  43  cents. 

Page  143  —  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  —  Sunday  circulation  is 
90,284  rather  than  68,198  as 
shown. 


“Nor  do  they  deny  outright 
the  statement  of  the  District 
Court  that  the  press  here  has 
no  more  right  than  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public.” 

Rule  53  and  canon  35  pro¬ 
hibit  the  taking  of  photographs 
in  a  courtroom. 


Ups  Ad  Rates 


Medical  Paper 


CnicAo 

Jim  Reed,  executive  editor 
Topeka  (Kas.)  Daily  Capital 
will  become  editor  of  the  Amer 
ican  Medical  Association’s  nev 
16-page  newspaper,  the  A..VA. 
News,  on  June  2,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  association’s 

headquarters  here. 

The  newspaper,  publisW 
every  two  weeks,  will  featurt 
medical  profession  news. 

Mr.  Reed,  an  Air  Force  vet¬ 
eran  of  World  War  II,  attended 
Washburn  University  in  Topeka 
and  Colorado  State  College  of 
Education,  Greeley,  Colo.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the 
Capital  eight  years  and  pre¬ 
viously  was  on  several  mid- 

western  newspapers.  He  was 

honored  by  the  Kansas  Bar 

Association  in  1957  “for  the 
most  constructive  contribution 
to  the  science  of  jurisprudence 
and  the  administration  of  justice 
by  a  Kansas  newspapei-man." 

Mr.  Reed  has  worked  with  the 
Kansas  Medical  Society  to  de¬ 
velop  a  code  to  promote  better 
flow  of  news  between  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  and  news  media. 
Mr.  Reed  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
is  a  trustee  of  the  William 
Allen  White  Foundation. 

In  four  of  the  last  six  years, 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  has 
received  the  Ethel  Perrill 
Memorial  Award  and  has  been 
cited  as  “the  newspaper  making 
the  most  significant  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  mental  health.’ 
The  Capital  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  to  receive  the  Kansas 
State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  Award. 


Washington  Star 
Wins  Tax  Refund 


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  re¬ 
tail  advertising  rates  will  go 
up  10%  June  1.  General  adver¬ 
tising  will  advance  7%  July  1. 
Circulation  has  shown  a  20% 
gain  since  advertising  rates 
were  upped  in  February  of  1957. 


I 


Washington 

The  Evening  Star  Newspaper 
Company  has  won  a  court  rul¬ 
ing  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  refund 
of  $84,000  plus  interest  on  dis¬ 
trict  franchise  taxes  which  it 
has  paid. 

District  Judge  Morgan  held 
that  there  was  no  formula  for 
levying  the  tax  on  incomes  from 
the  sale  of  services  and  personal 
property. 

The  Star’s  gross  profits  for 
1954  were  listed  as  $9,863,073 
with  net  taxable  income  of 
$3,353,828.  For  1955  the  gross 
profit  was  given  at  $11,163,989 
with  a  net  taxable  income  of 
$4,144,570. 
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CARIBBEAN  PRESS  SEMINAR 


Can  Censorship  Code  Help 
Democracies  Win  Cold  War? 


recent  over-turns  in  Argentina, 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  show 
clearly  that,  used  against  cor¬ 
respondents  of  integrity  and  de¬ 
termination,  censorship  is  an 
annoying  but  vain  device. 

Other  Interests 

“But  even  today  the  story  is 


Thought  Is  Advanced  As  Preface 
To  Discussion  of  Responsibility 


New  Orleans 

The  thought  that  some  form 
of  censorship  may  become  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  cold  war  with 
Communism  underscored  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  press  responsibility 
at  the  FiftJi  Caribbean  Area 
Press  Seminar  here  last  week. 

International  House  and  the 
United  Fruit  Company  co-spon¬ 
sored  the  sessions  which  were 
opened  by  Charles  Nutter,  a  for¬ 
mer  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Latin  America,  with 
the  question:  “What  is  this 
world-wide  challenge  of  Com¬ 
munism  going  to  do  to  your  pro¬ 
fession?” 

Mr.  Nutter,  who  is  managing 
director  of  International  House, 
declared  that  “we  are  losing 
skirmishes  and  in  fact  we  are 
losing  battles”  in  the  scientific 
and  propaganda  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  trade  war  that  is 
beginning. 

“Every  achievement  by  the 
Communists  is  exploited  and 
every  failure  is  hidden,”  he  said, 
“while  the  reverse  is  often  true 
in  the  democratic  areas.  Dicta¬ 
torships  enjoy  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  propaganda  war.” 

Time  Limit 

Against  this  background  Mr. 
Nutter  posed  the  problem  of  a 
voluntary  censorship. 

“During  the  last  World  War,” 
he  recited,  “we  saw  a  voluntary 
censorship  imposed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  other  free  nations. 
This  censorship  became  abso¬ 
lute  in  some  matters.  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  as  we  like  to  think 
of  it,  was  restricted  by  volun¬ 
tary  actions,  by  a  code  of  re¬ 
strictions  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  press. 

“This  was  necessary  and  of 
course  it  was  successful.  When 
the  war  ended,  the  restrictions 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  censor¬ 
ship  department  and  its  regu¬ 
lations  disappeared. 

“Is  it  possible  that  in  the  cold 
war  in  which  we  are  today  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
h  some  form  of  censorship  may  be 
called  for  within  the  democratic 
area?  If  so,  will  we  endorse  an 
agreement  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  with  the  same  unanimity 
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and  the  same  conviction  that  the 
arrangement  will  only  be  tem¬ 
porary  and  eventually  will  end? 

“What  we  must  be  very  care¬ 
ful  about  is  that  any  voluntary 
or  temporary  or  agreed  to  ar¬ 
rangement  does  not  become  per¬ 
manent  and  involuntary  and  not 
agreeable.  We  all  have  seen 
wholly  desirable  government  re¬ 
strictions  gradually  become  on¬ 
erous  and  undesirable  restric¬ 
tions  with  the  passage  of  time 
but  not  passage  of  the  problem 
for  which  they  were  created.” 

Members  of  the  seminar  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  examination  of 
journalistic  practices  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Some  highlighted 
excerpts  from  the  formal  talks 
follow : 

m  *  * 

Press  on  a  Professional  Level 

PROF.  RONALD  HILTON, 
director  of  Hispanic  American 
Studies  at  Stanford  University, 
California,  said: 

“A  society  in  which  mass 
media  are  viewed  simply  as  a 
means  of  economic  advantage 
is  committing  suicide.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  let  these  mass 
media  be  run  solely  for  profit, 
any  more  than  our  education 
can  be  regarded  as  a  money¬ 
making  project.  Nor  should 
journalism  thrive  or  appeal  to 
a  nationalism  which  is  essenti¬ 
ally  retrograde.  Anything  which 
affects  the  minds  and  souls  of 
men  must  be  placed  on  a  much 
higher  level. 

“The  Inter-American  Press 
Association,  which  this  speaker 
has  always  supported,  is  con¬ 
stantly  stressing  the  rights  of 
the  press,  but  does  it  realize 
that  the  press  has  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  are  just  as  important 
as  its  rights?  The  press  of  Latin 
America  has  frequently  been 
controlled  by  dictators,  and  still 
today  Latin  American  papers 
are  sometimes  subject  to  inad¬ 
missible  financial  influences.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  survey  of  the 
U.  S.  press  shows  that  by  and 
large  it  has  little  professional 
sense.  Things  go  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  on  the  West  Coast 
of  the  United  States,  there  is 
no  really  good  paper,  no  one 
which  can  compare  with  Ex¬ 
celsior  of  Mexico,  not  to  men- 
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tion  the  world’s  greatest  paper, 
the  New  York  Times. 

“The  only  way  to  save  the 
mind  of  the  West,  and  thus  to 
save  the  West  itself,  is  for  the 
press,  together  with  the  other 
mass-media,  to  be  put  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  level. 

“Such  controls  could  be  ex¬ 
ercised  not  by  the  state  alone, 
but  rather  by  a  professional  or¬ 
ganization.  Journalism  must  be¬ 
come  a  profession  with  speciali¬ 
zations  such  as  medicine  has. 
Naturally  the  professionaliza¬ 
tion  of  journalism  would  be 
made  slowly,  and  would  not  be 
retroactive.  The  program  should 
be  administered  intelligently  to 
prevent  its  becoming  a  means 
for  mediocrities  to  entrench 
themselves,  as  teachers’  creden¬ 
tials  and  the  Ph.  D.  have  be¬ 
come. 

“Some  journalists  immediate¬ 
ly  assume  that  this  proposal 
would  damage  their  status,  but 
probably  the  results  would  be 
just  the  opposite.  The  doctor 
has  more  prestige  generally 
than  the  newspaperman,  and  his 
average  salary  is  higher.  The 
fundamental  problem  is  not, 
however,  to  improve  the  status 
of  newspapermen  but  to  save 
Western  society,  which  is  mor¬ 
ally  sick.” 

«  * 

‘The  Best  Correspondents* 

MILTON  BRACKER,  New 
York  Times  reporter  who  cov¬ 
ered  Latin  America  for  many 
years,  said: 

“The  international  situation 
altered  dramatically  and  his¬ 
torically  at  Montevideo  in  1933. 
The  news  agencies  and  the  big 
dailies  of  the  ‘colossus’  began 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  in¬ 
adequate  personnel  in  their 
hemispheric  bureaus.  A  new  era 
began;  and  the  improvement  of 
news  coverage  has  continued 
more  or  less  steadily. 

“Experienced  correspondents 
traveled  from  country  to  coun¬ 
try,  inter-relating  the  political, 
social  and  economic  trends  of 
the  20  nations.  They  did  not 
send  news  of  a  tire  blow-out  as 
if  it  were  a  military  upheaval. 
But  when  a  revolution  broke  out, 
they  handled  themselves  for  the 
most  part  with  courage  and  in¬ 
telligence.  They  kept  seeking 
means  to  evade  and  get  around 
censorship;  and  as  we  all  know, 
the  search  for  such  means  con¬ 
tinues  today.  The  example  of 
BogotA  in  1948,  or  of  the  more 


not  a  wholly  happy  one.  I  would 
like  to  cite  three  significant  and 
disparate  cases: 

“First,  ,the  correspondent  who 
knows  Spanish,  travels  a  lot,  has 
friends  among  the  politicians 
and  generals  as  well  as  among 
the  ordinary  people.  He  has 
energy  and  intelligence  —  but 
he  serves  not  only  as  a  working 
newspaperman  but  as  a  secre¬ 
tary  and  spokesman  for  an  or¬ 
ganization  dedicated  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

“What  happens  is  that,  some 
times,  this  correspondent  is  kept 
busier  issuing  statements,  or 
‘declaraciones’  than  in  covering 
and  filing  the  news.  On  occa¬ 
sion,  these  statements,  ideo¬ 
logically  unexceptionable,  have 
embroiled  him  with  the  officials 
of  the  country  that  is  producing 
spot  news.  Accordingly,  his  effi¬ 
ciency  as  a  correspondent  is  in¬ 
evitably  lessened. 

“Second  example.  The  corre¬ 
spondent,  another  who  speaks 
Spanish  and  who  several  years 
ago  used  to  travel  a  grreat  deal 
around  Latin  America.  Recently, 
he  sticks  pretty  close  to  home 
in  Buenos  Aires.  He  writes  first- 
rate  staff  —  when  he  is  writing 
about  Argentina,  Chile  or  Uru¬ 
guay. 

“But  when  there  are  elections 
in  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala  or 
Mexico  —  this  correspondent 
also  writes  the  pieces,  dated 
‘Buenos  Aires,’  pretending  to 
give  his  readers  the  spot  news 
of  countries  5,000  miles  from 
his  base!  In  such  cases,  the  cor¬ 
respondent  is  clearly  not  a  re¬ 
porter  but  a  re-write  man. 

*  *  « 

Busy  Selling  Service 

“Final  —  and  most  serious  — 
example.  This  concerns  the  cor¬ 
respondent,  with  the  title  of  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  who  is  so  busy  sell¬ 
ing  service  that  he  has  no  time 
to  report  the  news.  Or  —  even 
worse  —  if  he  has  the  time,  he 
is  so  pressed  by  his  home  office 
to  sell  service  that  he  doesn’t 
dare  send  news  that  is  critical. 

“Specifically:  in  Argentina 
under  Peron,  there  was  one  bu¬ 
reau  chief  who  was  most  re¬ 
spected  and  most  capable  —  a 
first-rate  man.  He  had  the  best 
contacts,  the  best  sources  of  in- 
foi-mation.  Then,  one  day,  he 
learned  exclusively  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  decision  to  declare 
economic  war  on  the  great  inde¬ 
pendent  dailies  —  by  means  of 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Tom  Stokes  Dies  at  59, 
Brain  Cancer  Victim 


Washington 

Thomas  L.  Stokes  Jr.,  United 
Features  Syndicate  Columnist 
for  the  past  15  years,  died  April 
14.  He  was  59 
years  of  age. 

Born  in  Geor¬ 
gia  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the 
University  of 
Georgia  with  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  hon¬ 
ors,  Mr.  Stokes 
worked  on  home 
state  papers  for 
one  year  then 
headed  for  New  York  City  and 
big  time  journalism. 

He  stopped  off  at  Washington 
and  remained  when  a  United 
Press  job  beckoned.  He  covered 
the  White  House  under  the 
Harding  Administration  and 
was  at  national  conventions  of 
both  parties  for  more  than  30 
years. 

In  1939  he  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  an  expose  of  politcal 
diversion  of  WPA  funds;  in 
1944  he  was  given  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature  award  on 
the  vote  of  his  colleagues  as  the 
outstanding  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent;  in  1947  he  won  the 
Clapper  Award. 

In  1950  he  was  president  of 
the  Gridiron  Club  and  he  filled 
offices  in  the  National  Press 
Club  and  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Congressional  Corre¬ 
spondents. 

While  he  lay  hopelessly  ill 
with  brain  cancer  for  the  past 
two  months,  his  column  con¬ 
tinued  for  one  month  with  con¬ 
gressional  and  other  Washing¬ 
ton  personages  as  guest  con¬ 
ductors. 

Last  February,  the  Raymond 
Clapper  Memorial  Association 
gave  a  special  citation  to  him. 
It  concluded  with  these  words: 

“This  citation  is  conferred  to 
encourage  in  all  who  share  in 
the  responsibilities  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  the  same  virtues  of  in¬ 
tegrity,  courage  and  scholar¬ 
ship,  the  same  eagerness  and 
industry  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
and  the  same  qualities  of  thor¬ 
oughness  and  modesty  and  kind¬ 
ness  .  .  .  and  attributes  which 
he  and  Raymond  Clapper  had  in 
common.” 

Once,  as  a  cub  reporter  in 
Georgia,  Mr.  Stokes  covered  the 
lynching  of  a  Negro.  This  de¬ 
veloped  in  him  a  hatred  of  the 
South,  though  he  was  of  the 
South,  Georgia-bom  of  a  family 
that  had  its  roots  deep  in  the 
region.  His  ancestors  fought  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  in 


the  War  Between  the  States — 
with  the  Confederate  armies. 

Mr.  Stokes  spoke  with  a  rich 
Atlanta  accent  but  he  wrote  of 
Dixie  with  a  brooding  vocabu¬ 
lary,  particularly  in  his  auto¬ 
biography,  “Chip  Off  My  Shoul¬ 
der.” 

A  colleague  and  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Ray  Clapper,  Tom 
Stokes  often  said  he  learned  all 
about  politics  from  him.  He  had 
an  investigative  bent  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  kept  politicians  on 
their  toes  when  they  knew  he 
was  inquiring  into  their  areas 
of  activity. 

He  took  leave  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  cover  the  war  in  Europe 
for  a  time  in  the  1940s.  But  his 
specialty  was  political  reporting 
and  many  of  his  articles  ap¬ 
peared  in  national  magazines  as 
well  as  in  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Stokes  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Hannah  Hunt, 
and  their  son,  Thomas  Lunsford 
(Chip)  Stokes  III. 

• 

‘Better  Florida’ 
Guide  Is  Cited 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is 
the  winner  of  the  Florida  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  trophy 
for  the  best  public  service  by  a 
daily  newspaper  in  the  state 
during  1957. 

The  Times  was  honored  for 
its  “1957  Guide  to  a  Better 
Florida.”  This  series  proposing 
reforms  in  handling  of  prisons, 
education,  mental  health,  taxes, 
elections,  reapportionment,  etc., 
was  first  published  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  then  bound  in  book 
fonn  for  wide  distribution. 

Individual  winners  were: 

Spot  news — James  Buchanan, 
Miami  Herald. 

Human  interest — Max  Norris, 
Daytona  Beach  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal. 

F  e  a  t  u  r  e — Leland  Hawes, 
Tamjui  Tribune. 

Sports  —  Ralph  Warner, 
Tampa  Tribune. 

Sports  picture  —  Bob  East, 
Miami  Herald. 

Feature  picture — Rocco  Mor- 
abito,  Jacksonville  Journal. 

Editorial — James  A.  Clend- 
inen,  Tampa  Tribune. 

Three  shared  the  $40  cash 
award  for  best  news  story  by 
an  AP  writer:  Bennett  De- 
Loach,  Tampa;  Gene  Plowden, 
Miami;  Fr^  T.  MacFeely, 
Jacksonville. 


Griffin  Wins 
Race  To  Show 
Nixon  Stoned 


\v  ^  VV  Associated  Press  photogra- 

^1  w  pher  left  no  stone  unturned, 
M  literally  speaking,  to  score  a  pic- 
/  ySBSv  W  t>eat  after  Vice  President 

BrMy  A  /  Nixon’s  car  was  stoned  in 

\  Caracas,  Venezuela,  this  week. 

\  'Ht  \  The  photo  desk  was  faced 

I  with  the  problem  of  how  to  get 

* —  V"\  pictures  quickly  from  Caracas. 

jf  Out  of  the  blue  came  a  phone 

”  ''  “The  pilot  of  a  plane  to 

Port  of  Spain  will  have  six 
pieces  of  my  film,”  w'as  the  mes¬ 
sage,  and  the  connection  was 

Brooklyn  Bum’  Of  course  the  voice  was  recog- 
jr  lyr  6  A  * nized;  that  of  Henry  L.  Griffin 
IS  llOUj  J\.ntl^O  who  had  been  on  assignment 
Los  Angeles  Nixon  party  from  the 

Nuthin’s  sacred  anymore!  Washington  bureau. 

Hardly  had  former  Brooklyn  First  Plane  Out 


First  Plane  Out 

Dodger  fans’  ardor  cooled  for 

their  dear  departed  than  their  At  the  Port  of  Spain  end,  a 
beloved  “Bum”  was  replaced  by  stringer,  Charles  S.  Espinet, 
a  new  cartoon  character.  news  editor  of  the  Trinidad 


a  new  cartoon  character.  news  editor  of  the  Trinidad 

Winner  of  a  contest  betw^een  Guardian,  was  alerted  to  have 
Los  Angeles  newspaper  cartoon-  someone  meet  the  plane,  process 
ists  to  select  a  new  team  symbol  the  negatives  and  put  them  on 
was  John  Maloney,  Herald-  the  ti’ansmitter. 

Express  artist,  whose  “Amigo”,  The  first  pictures,  enabling 
complete  with  sombrero  and  ser-  AP  to  claim  a  “beat  of  many 
ape,  scoi’ed  nearly  twice  as  hours”,  moved  on  the  wirephoto 
many  votes  as  his  nearest  rival,  network  here  shortly  after 
a  “Traffic  Dodger”,  created  by  12:30  A.M.  EST  May  14. 

Karl  Hubenthal  of  the  Exam-  “It’s  what  you’d  expect  of 
iner.  Griffin,”  said  an  AP  executive. 

Mr.  Maloney  has  been  doing  “He’s  one  of  the  more  aggres- 
sports  and  editorial  cartoons  20  sive  rough-and-tumble  men  in 
years.  He  once  studied  under  the  business.” 

Willard  Mullin,  of  the  New  Mr.  Griffin  was  flicked  with  a 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  stone  during  the  demonstration 
w'ho  created  the  Brooklyn  against  Mr.  Nixon  in  Lima, 
“Bum”  for  cartoon  identity.  Peru.  He  was  reported  as  the 
•  only  press  “casualty”  of  the 

Sutphen  Now  M  E 

Of  Bergen  Record  the  melee  around  Mr. 

^  Nixon  s  car  in  Caracas,  news- 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  men  were  spat  upon  and  several 
James  R.  Sutphen  has  been  narrowly  escaped  being  dob- 
named  managing  editor  of  the  bered  with  rocks.  The  camera- 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  sue-  men  were  in  a  direct  range  rid- 
ceeding  Rossman  H.  Wynkoop  ing  on  a  truck  just  ahead  of  the 
who  died  last  month.  Mr.  Sutphen  Nixon  car.  Later,  tear  gas 
had  been  executive  editor  for  the  bombs  were  tossed  into  the  cable 
last  four  years  and  city  editor  offices  while  newsmen  wrote  the 


Sutphen  Now  M  E 
Of  Bergen  Record 


for  nine  years  before  that. 

Mr.  Sutphen  has  been  with 
the  Record  since  his  graduation 


copy. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  inspired  a  hero’s  wel- 


from  the  Rutgers  University  come  for  the  Vice  President 
School  of  Journalism  in  1929  ex-  hg  and  Mrs.  Nixon  re- 

cept  for  a  short  period  before  turned  to  Capital  Thursday, 
and  during  World  War  11.  The  Star  placed  the  South 

*  American  incidents  above  the 

Transfer  Date  Set  partisan  level  to  praise  Mr. 

SAN  Francisco  NJxon  and  to  urge  officialdom  to 

The  San  Simeon  estate  of  the  admiration  and  re 

late  William  Randolph  Hearst 

will  be  dedicated  as  a  California  With  302  correspondents 
State  Historical  monument  June  crowded  into  the  Presidents 


2  instead  of  May  17. 


{Continued  on  page  16) 
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Boston  Globe  Moves 
After  11th  Hour  Replate 


Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  began  oper¬ 
ation  Sunday  night,  May  11,  in 
its  new  plant  in  Dorchester 
after  moving  from  Newspaper 
Row  in  downtown  Boston  with¬ 
out  a  hitch. 

The  Globe’s  withdrawal,  after 
86  years  on  the  Row,  all  under 
the  same  family  management, 
left  only  the  United  Press  in  the 
section  which  once  had  eight 
newspapers.  The  Globe’s  last 
bulletin  board  said  “It’s  Moving 
Time’’  and  when  it  came  down 
Sunday  night,  it  marked  the  end 
of  an  era. 

In  a  lead  editorial,  “Farewell 
To  Newspaper  Row,’’  the 
Globe’s  “Uncle  Dudley’’  said: 
“Eight  newspaper  establish¬ 
ments  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  one  another  on  Wash¬ 
ington  st.,  that  was  Newspaper 
Row, — ‘was’  for  all  are  dead 
or  fled  except  the  Globe  and  now 
we  ourselves  are  about  to 
move.” 

The  old  Globe  building  was 
actually  seven  different  build¬ 
ings  all  linked  together.  The 
first  Globe  building,  in  which  the 
newspaper  began,  March  4, 
1872,  earlier  the  home  of  the 
old  Transcript,  is  gone. 

General’s  Daughter  on  Hand 

Mrs.  Mathew  C.  Armstrong, 
83,  of  Hampton,  Va.,  only  sur¬ 
viving  child  of  Gen.  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  who  started  the  Globe 
dynasty  in  1872,  pushed  a  but¬ 
ton  to  start  the  new  presses. 

Present  were  William  Davis 
Taylor,  president  and  publisher, 
a  grandson  of  the  General;  John 
I.  Taylor,  treasurer;  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  assistant  treasurer; 
and  Thomas  M.  Taylor,  6,  son 
of  the  publisher,  representing 
the  fourth  generation. 

Many  long-service  veterans 
among  the  Globe’s  1,500  em¬ 
ployees  attended  the  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  publisher, 
said: 

“We  believe  that  Boston  has 
a  wonderful  future  and  that  the 
Boston  Globe  is  destined  to  play 
a  major  part  in  that  future. 

“The  new  Globe  building  will 
enable  this  newspaper  to  serve 
this  community  in  the  years  to 
come  effectively  and  construc¬ 
tively.” 

Class-front  Press  Room 

The  building,  the  result  of 
more  than  five  years  of  plan¬ 
ning,  occupies  a  site  of  more 
than  1714  acres  at  135  Wm.  T. 
Morrissey  Blvd.,  opposite  Boston 
College  High  School.  The  new 


Globe  building  occupies  a  front¬ 
age  of  some  340  feet  and  ex¬ 
tends  in  depth  over  520  feet  to 
about  the  Southeast  Express¬ 
way  now  being  built. 

One  of  the  features  is  the 
276-foot  glass-fronted  press 
room,  which  motorists  on  the 
boulevard  may  see  in  action  as 
they  pass  by  with  its  37  high 
speed,  color  convertible  presses, 
manufactured  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York. 

The  building  was  constructed 
by  the  Turner  Construction  Co. 
of  New  York.  Ganteaume  &  Mc¬ 
Mullen  of  Boston  were  the 
architects. 

The  Veteran  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation  held  a  meeting  and 
dinner  in  the  old  Globe.  The 
Parker  House  served  the  dinner, 
and  colorful  stories  of  scoops 
and  major  news  events  of  yes¬ 
teryear  and  the  parts  played  by 
the  veteran  newspapermen  pres¬ 
ent  were  told  and  retold. 

Veterans  Reminisce 

The  Veteran  Journalists, 
members  of  the  Globe,  the  Her¬ 
ald,  the  old  Post,  the  old  Jotirnal 
and  the  old  Transcript,  got  their 
party  underway  with  Frank  W. 
Lovering,  managing  editor  of 
the  Journal,  presiding.  On  hand 
were  Judge  Daniel  T.  O’Connell, 
once  assistant  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Journal;  Dan  O’Brien,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe; 
Willard  deLue,  Globe;  Gardner 
Campbell,  Herald;  Mrs.  Royal 
Brown,  formerly  Ruth  Cameron 
of  the  Journal;  Edward  J. 
Dunn,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Boston  Post. 

More  than  40  attended  the 
End  of  the  Row  party  in  the 
Globe’s  Room  309. 

Walls  were  knocked  out  and 
heavy  machinery  rolled  to  out¬ 
side  elevators  as  the  last  night 
moving  process  got  underway. 


THE  WORLD  MOVES  and  so  does  the  Boston  Globe.  This  unidentified 
worker  closes  an  era  on  Boston's  Washington  Street,  famed  as  News¬ 
paper  Row  since  the  day  John  Campbell  started  his  News-Letter.  The 
Globe  Is  established  in  a  $12,000,000  plant  in  the  Dorchester  district. 
A  thing  of  the  past  will  be  the  news  bullettin  boards  that  have  kept 
many  a  generation  of  Bostonians  up-to-the  minute  on  global  events. 


The  heaviest  job,  moving  the 
composing  room  machinery, 
started  at  11  p.m.  Saturday. 
One  typesetting  machine  was 
kept  in  reserve  in  case  of  a  re¬ 
plate.  And  sure  enough,  there 
was  one.  The  story  of  the  death 
of  comedian  Red  Skelton’s  son. 

The  AP  wires  were  discon¬ 
nected  at  1:22  a.m.  and  at 
4  a.m.,  Ed  Mitchell,  late  man  on 
the  night  news  desk,  said  “Good 


New  home  of  the  Boston  Globe. 


Night”  to  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments. 

A  downtown  office  for  the 
Globe  opened  at  319  Washington 
St.,  just  a  few  steps  from  the 
old  building  on  Monday,  May  12. 
This  office  accepts  advertising 
copy,  payment  for  bills,  orders 
for  subscriptions  and  will  keep 
back  copies  of  the  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  Globe  for 
three  months  previous. 

A  half-hour  shuttle  service 
for  advertising  copy  and  other 
business  material  is  maintained. 

Completion  of  the  Globe’s 
move  was  celebrated  with  a 
flag-raising  ceremony  at  9  a.m. 
in  front  of  the  new  building. 
The  flag,  on  the  85-foot  steel 
flagpole,  a  gift  of  Boston  Globe 
employees,  was  hoisted  aloft  by 
Mel  Webb,  veteran  sports 
writer.  Sunday  evening,  a 
formal  party  was  held  in  the 
new  red  brick,  concrete  and  steel 
plant.  Publishers  of  other  Bos¬ 
ton  newspapers.  Archbishop 
Richard  J.  Cushing,  and  Mayor 
John  B.  Hynes  were  among  the 
guests. 
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society  editorship  of  the  Times 
has  become. 


Society  Gossips  Spin  Gay 
Cocoons  of  Fact  and 


How  ‘Social  News’  Has  Become 
Major  Item  in  New  York  Dailies 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

There’s  a  resurgence  of  soci-  know  what  these  people  look 
ety  reporting  on  New  York  City  like,  how  they  actually  talk.” 
newspapers  spreading  through¬ 
out  the  nation  by  syndication 


Sacrificed  to  Mars 


‘Tlie  Eight  Thousand’ 

I  1  A  difference  of  opinion  exists 

|H  Cl  about  whether  or  not  capital 

y  letter  Society  still  exists  in 

New  York  as  it  definitely  did 
Society  than  exists  today.  Mr.  when  it  was  called  “The  400” 
Edwards  has  been  unable  to  find  by  Ward  McAllister.  Miss  Mc- 
out  who  was  behind  the  pseu-  Carthy,  noted  by  colleagues  as 
donym.  He  suspects,  from  his  “the  most  knowledgeable  and 
writings,  however,  that  he  was  a  damned  good  reporter”,  ven- 
himself  a  member  of  the  haute  tured  the  current  figure  as  “The 
monde,  today  scarcely  breathing.  Eight  Thousand”.  That  roughly 
if  alive  at  all.  approximates  the  number  listed 

oo  1  in  the  New  York  Social  Register. 

Down  to  22  Columns  Others  scoffed  at  the  so-called 

Shift  of  Mr.  Ventura’s  column  “blue  book”,  which,  however,  is 
from  the  W-T  &  S  to  the  on  every  desk,  declaring  it  has 


and  local  action  It  is  a  phe-  Directing  a  staff  of  nine,  and  Herald  Tribune  has  cost  Erwin  social  meaning  at  all. 
nomenon  of  peace  uneasy  as  always  allowed  the  space  Gifford,  society  editor  of  the  There  seemed  to  be  agree- 
that  is,  editors  believe.  jjg  could  pleasantly  fill,  Mr.  Ed-  latter  paper,  “society  news  ment  that  today’s  New  York 

Three  settled  New  York  so-  wards  recalled  it  wasn’t  until  space”.  The  Herald  Tribune  society  represented  largely 
ciety  gossips,  spinning  their  gay  World  War  II  that  the  Times  used  to  run  as  many  as  30  “people  of  achievement”,  a 

cocoons  of  fact,  foible  and  fancy,  gave  up  its  society  notes  from  columns  on  the  enterprise  of  phrase  frequently  used  by  Mr. 

have  now  been  joined  by  four  Palm  Beach,  Southampton,  New-  Cupid  in  its  Sunday  editions,  Cassini.  It  was  echoed  by  his 
new  “spiders”.  The  new  names,  port,  the  Berkshires,  Bar  Har-  but  this  has  been  sliced  to  22.  former  right-hand,  Mr.  Dever. 
among  them  old  hands  at  the  bor.  Watch  Hill  and  White  Sul-  Mr.  Gifford  and  his  assistant  Fortunately  for  the  gossip 
work,  are  Joseph  X.  Dever  and  phur  Springs,  whichever  was  Helen  Ames  barely  keep  up  to  columnists,  besides  “people  of 
Charles  Augustus  Van  Rens-  in  season.  These  same  notes  the  Times,  which  on  Sunday  achievement”  there  is  also  a 
selaer,  World-Telegram  &  Sun;  had  been  sacrificed  to  Mars  in  will  report  from  125  to  160  fringe.  People  like  Linda  Chris- 
Doris  Edith  Lilly,  Post,  and  World  War  II,  to  return  in  the  engagements  and  weddings,  tjan  and  Francisco  “Baby” 
Mrs.  Aileen  Mehle,  who  writes  peace  between  the  holocausts.  Moving  the  wedding  stories  in-  pignatari  of  Brazil  happily 

as  “Susy”  for  the  Mirror.  “You  just  couldn’t  sandwich  to  type  in  advance  of  the  ac-  have  a  penchant  for  publicity. 

They  have  joined  the  ranks  of  such  notes  among  casualty  lists”,  tual  knot-typing,  the  Times  is  They  frequently  make  them- 
Igor  Cassini,  the  Journal- Ameri-  he  commented.  the  only  paper  that  insists  on  selves  ridiculous  so  readers 

can’s  “Cholly  Knickerbocker,”  But  the  writing  of  society  faiiiilies  of  participants  notify-  laugh  with  and  at  them  read- 
Charles  Ventura,  Herald  Trib-  news  even  on  the  Times  has  the  society  department  in  j^g  about  their  exploits.  Enter- 
une,  and  Julia  McCarthy,  who  is  recently  suffered  a  change,  it  time  to  kill  if  there  are  any  tainers,  writers  and  artists  are 
“Nancy  Randolph”  of  the  News,  is  more  brightly  written.  Mr.  changes  in  plans. 

Mr.  Dever,  for  eight  years,  Edwards  originated  and  edited 

was  the  unnamed  yet  busy  ad-  an  interesting  series  on  society  ^sides  Miss  Ames  to  help  him. 
ditional  typewriting  fingers  for  in  major  cities  last  year  which  He  has  been  20  years  m  the 

Mr.  Cassini.  Mr.  Ventura  also  was  syndicated.  He  wrote  the  society  depanment  of  the  Herald  ... 

once  held  that  ghost-job  with  article  on  New  York  society  temational  in  scope,  what  with 

Eve  Brown,  secretary  to  the  late  himself.  ceeded  Howard  L.  White  - . . 

Maury  Paul.  Mr.  Van  Rens-  Members  of  the  staff  fre-  c<fitor. 

selaer,  whose  name  is  in  the  quently  contribute  personality  Out  of  the  Library  inw  the  birds”.  Miss  Lilly,  Mrs. 

Social  Register,  blossomed  un-  sketches  on  society  figures  to  Mehle  and  Mr.  Cassini  are 

seen  under  the  short  reign  of  the  growing  number  of  this  Me.  Edwards  has  served  the  going  to  Europe  this  June.  All 
Marianne  Strong  on  the  Scripps-  type  of  feature  the  Times  is  Times  29  years,  beginning  in  have  toured  the  bright  Con- 
Howard  New  York  daily.  He  got  now  printing.  the  library.  Most  of  that  time  tinental  spots  many  times.  Their 

his  by-line  only  when  Mr.  Dever  A  little  known  fact  is  that  the  spent  on  the  society  news  notes  tell  of  goings-on  among 

Times  itself  at  the  turn  of  desk  which  gave  him  titled  folk.  Mr.  Casinni  is  him- 

century  indulged  society  gossip  knowledge  of  the  correct  ad-  self  a  Count  from  his  father, 
gossamer.  A  column  signed  “Old  dresses  and  the  proper  society  an  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S. 
Beaux”  appeared  then,  giving  worthy  of  Times  atten-  from  Imperial  Russia.  Yet  he 

the  inside  about  what  was  a  redoubt-  never  uses  the  title  in  this 


also  grist  for  the  society  col¬ 
umnists’  mills. 

The  Junior  Assembly 

Society  has  also  become  in- 
te 

quick  transportation  hither  and 
yon.  The  columnists  also  “fol- 


took  over  April  7. 

‘Society  Is  People’ 

Russell  Edwards,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  -  - - - —  nu-n-  •  i  ..u  -  ~ 

linked  the  renaissance  of  society  much  more  rigid  capital  “S”  able  Bessie  Phillips  into  the  country, 

news,  or  as  he  prefers  to  call  administrative  job  that 

it  “social  news”,  to  the  fact 
that  the  world  is  not  presently 
drenched  by  the  blood  of  war. 

He  also  agreed  with  other  edi¬ 
tors  who  described  it  as  the 
age-old  editorial  interest  in 
people  coupled  with  the  re-dis¬ 
covery  that  “society  is  people”. 

“If  you  keep  away  from  wall- 
to-wall  press  agentry  and  get 
your  own  news  about  interesting 
and  gay  people,  as  ‘Suzy’  does, 
you  have  something”,  Glenn 
Neville,  editor  of  the  Mirror, 
declared. 

When  James  Wechsler,  editor 
of  the  Post,  hired  Miss  Lilly 
recently,  he  told  her:  “I  want  to 
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Igor  Cassin! 


Russell  Edwards 


Charles  Ventura 


Joseph  X.  Dever 


Mr.  Edwards  said  there  were  may  be  seen  carrying  a  diamond  dra\ 
a  few  affairs  that  still  retained  lorgnette.  Miss  Lilly,  glamorous  ties 
the  genealogical  traditions  of  author  of  the  book,  “How  to  For 
the  Old  Guard,  including  the  Marry  A  Millionaire,”  has  for  beer 
Junior  Assembly,  and  the  an-  years  been  a  frequent  item  in  “Ch 
nual  dance  of  the  St.  Nicholas  gossip  columns.  Mrs.  Mehle,  goss 
Society.  Into  these  sacrosanct  whose  divorced  husband  is  a  0 
circles  mere  money  cannot  buy  Naval  officer,  is  better  known  sign 
its  way,  and  people  without  vast  in  Washington  and  Miami  social  tion 
riches  are  prominently  identi-  ciixles  than  in  New  York.  stor 

fied  with  them.  Mr.  Edwards  is  and 

the  only  active  society  editor  to  ^  ampagne  an  ^  eep 

be  invited  to  the  Junior  As-  For  the  gossip  and  action, 

semblies.  sometimes  fisticuffs,  that  make 

Called  by  several  editors  and  spicy  reading,  the  columnists 
columnists  a  skilled  skipper  on  frequent  the  Colony,  "2V' 

New  York’s  social  stream,  Ed- 


Attracted  Hearst's  Attention 


Stork  covei^a  yueen  i!iiizaDetn  s  Russia  his  family  fled  to 

_ _ _ _ _ [.  Club,  El  Morocco,  and  Pavilion,  wedding  in  1947  and  the  Corona-  Florence.  His  mother  Countess 

ward  M.  Seay,  publicity  director  Miss’ Lilly’s  by-lin’e,  coupled  with  Marguerite  Loiewski  opened  a 

of  the  Hotel  Plaza,  agreed  with  Earl  Wilson’s,  jumped  from  the  recorded  part  of  the  Queen’s  dress  shop  where  it  prospered. 

Mr.  Edwards’  selections.  Almost  back  to  the  front  of  the  Post  "’P^ld  tour,  and  also  traveled  in  this  country  now,  she  is 

in  the  same  class,  Mr.  Seay  put  when  she  happened  to  be  at  El  Princess  Margaret  m  1955.  author  of  a  book  of  memoires 

the  Junior  League  Ball.  He  also  Morocco  when  Linda  Christian  Last  year  when  Queen  ^izabeth  entitled,  “Never  a  Dull  Moment.” 

thought  that  the  Gotham  Ball,  and  “Baby”  cut  up  recently.  Prince  Philip  in  Portugal  igor  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 

a  counterpart  of  the  Junior  As-  Miss  Lilly  is  strikingly  attrac-  unfounded  rumors  that  versity  of  Florence  and  the 

sembly,  should  be  mentioned,  tive.  Asked  how  she  kept  look-  romance  was  chilling.  Miss  University  of  Paris,  where  he 

along  with  the  Debutante  Cotil-  ing  so  lovely  while  working  late  McCarthy  of  the  News  was  studied  law.  His  first  job  in 
lion  and  the  Christmas  Ball.  hours,  she  said  she  slept  twelve  there.  New  York  was  with  an  Italian 

The  New  York  newspaper  hours  every  day,  and  drank  only  ‘Cholly  Knickerbocker’  language  daily.  Then  he  went 

men  and  wromen  who  report  the  champagne.  with  the  Washington  Herald  as 

select  entertainments  and  the  Of  all  the  society  columnists  Mr.  Cassini  has  for  nearly  a  cub  reporter  and  was  writing 
myriad  benefits,  as  well  as  the  the  one  with  the  most  reportorial  13  years  been  the  main  man  society  news  that  attracted  the 
spectacular  goings-on  of  cafe  experience  is  Miss  McCarthy  of  behind  the  “Cholly  Knicker-  attention  of  William  Randolph 
society,  work  hard,  but  they  the  News.  She  studied  art  and  bocker”  name  on  the  Journal-  Hearst  before  the  draft  of  World 
thoroughly  enjoy  it,  they  said,  expected  to  make  portrait  American.  The  name  dates  back  War  II  caught  up  with  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  are  seen  painting  her  career.  From  her  to  the  early  days  of  the  Journal.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Hearst 

at  many  of  the  more  sober  af-  earliest  days,  however,  she  was  Now  Mr.  Cassini  is  second  to  would  wait  three  years  for  Mr. 
fairs,  as  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gif-  a  vociferous  reader  of  news-  the  late  Maujry  Paul  in  the  Cassini  to  become  “Cholly 
ford.  Mr.  Cassini,  Mr.  Dev'er  papers,  despite  a  school  teacher  length  of  time  spent  in  giving  Knickerbocker.” 
and  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  are  ac-  father  who  tried  to  keep  “news  substance  to  the  stock  name.  Casinni  served  mostly  as 

live  socially.  Miss  McCarthy  scandal”  from  her  innocent  eyes.  “Cholly”  appears  in  65  news-  ^  sergeant  combat  correspondent 
decks  herself  out  several  times  Commencing  on  the  Journal,  papers,  not  only  in  this  county  gtcLj-s  and  Stripes.  At  the 
a  week  for  social  events,  and  her  first  assignment  was  to  but  also  in  England,  Brazil,  battle  of  Nuremberg,  Sgt. 


Charlat  Van  Rentsalaar  Erwin  GHFord 
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THE  FBI  INQUIRY:  Pa^BrS 

Hands-Off  Policy  Urged  ^in  Battle 
For  Newsprint  Market  For  Records 


Washington 

The  Department  of  Justice 
has  reported  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  that  newsprint  currently 
is  in  good  supply  but  might  be¬ 
come  so  tight  as  to  outpace  ex¬ 
pansion  plans  if  this  country’s 
economy  regains  momentum. 
The  result,  says  the  report, 
would  be  a  long  spiral  of  up¬ 
ward  prices. 

But  in  no  event.  Attorney 
General  William  P.  Rogers  cau¬ 
tioned,  should  the  United  States 
pursue  the  plan  proposed  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere  to  liti¬ 
gate  Canadian  government  reg¬ 
ulations.  He  wrote: 

“Efforts  to  enforce  competi¬ 
tion,  obviously,  must  recognize 
the  clear  national  and  local  in¬ 
terest  of  each  nation  concerned. 
The  United  States  ordinarily 
will  not  have  any  basis  to  ques¬ 
tion  in  its  courts  action  legally 
taken  in  Canada,  under  Cana¬ 
dian  governmental  direction  to 
meet  emergency  or  war  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  equally  recognized 
in  Canada  that  the  United 
States  consumer  cannot  commit 
his  needs  to  industry  collusion, 
however  benevolent  it  may  ap¬ 
pear. 

“Neither  nation  directly  con- 


Griffin  Wins 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

press  conference  Wednesday, 
Garnett  D.  Homer,  star  report¬ 
er,  quoted  from  the  editorial 
and  asked  Mr.  Eisenhower  if  he 
might  lead  the  welcoming  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  airport.  The 
President  promptly  said  he 
would  and  that  set  off  a  huge 
non-partisan  entourage  and 
civic  celebration. 

Thursday  morning’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
played  up  the  welcome  plan 
with  a  four-color  portrait  of 
Mr.  Nixon  on  the  front  page. 

• 

In  Spirit  of  Solomon 

Toronto 

Two  women  who  collaborated 
to  win  a  Toronto  Star  Weekly 
puzzle  contest  have  been  ordered 
by  a  judge  to  split  the  $10,000 
prize,  with  a  bonus  going  to  one 
of  the  partners  because  she 
worked  harder  on  the  project. 
Justice  H.  A.  Aylen  ruled  that 
Mrs.  Anne  Darling  receive  $6,- 
600  of  the  prize  money  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Irvine  $3,500. 


cerned  can  afford  to  permit  this 
industry  to  undertake  its  own 
regulation  through  a  formal  or 
informal  cartelization.  The  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  industry’s  own 
efforts  through  the  anciently 
proved  method  of  free  and  open 
competition,  with  a  minimum  of 
government  interference  and  in¬ 
dustry  cooperation,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  only  really  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  achieving  both 
nations’  objectives.” 

The  report  is  described  as  a 
factual  outline  which  affects  an 
important  area  of  defense  sup¬ 
ply — ^“an  indispensable  part  of 
the  free  world’s  means  of  de¬ 
fense  against  the  assault  of 
untruth.”  It  continues:  “No 
final  conclusions  as  to  the  com¬ 
petitive  status  of  this  industry 
are  now  available.  It  displays 
several  manifestations  that 
could  well  indicate  the  inade¬ 
quacy  or  absence  of  true  compe¬ 
tition  among  its  individual 
members.” 

Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  made  a  nation¬ 
wide  inquiry  among  newspaper 
publishers  and  others  to  compile 
the  Attorney  General’s  report. 
The  action  was  taken  under  a 
congressional  mandate. 

Loss  Reported 
By  Hearst  Con. 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  showed  a  net  loss  of 
$1,647,300  for  the  first  quarter 
in  the  report  issued  for  the 
directors  by  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
chairman,  and  Morgan  Howard, 
treasurer. 

This  compares  with  a  $378,000 
loss  for  the  first  three  months  of 
last  year.  The  increased  loss 
shown  this  year  reflected  a 
$1,475,400  contraction  in  a  total 
operating  revenue  of  $46,008,- 
800. 

Hearst  “Con”  last  reported  a 
first  quarter  profit  two  years 
ago,  when  net  income  was 
$344,700  and  operating  revenues 
totalled  $52,394,500. 


T  T,  •  papers  in  their  fight  for  free 

IJlIUH  l^HD0rS  access  to  the  records,  Benjamin 
r  H.  Carroll,  of  the  White  Phm 

TI)  J.4.1  Reporter  Dispatch,  ch&irm&n  ot 

W  111  the  Right  to  Know  Committee 

of  the  New  York  State  Society 
T71  T)  J  of  Newspaper  Editors,  wrote  a 

U  or  JrL0COrClS  bUstermg  letter  to  Mr.  Nelson.  ' 

He  accused  the  city  of  a  “vi- 
Utica,  N.  Y.  cious  subversion  of  the  people’s 
The  Utica  newspapers  cut  right  to  know  how  their  busi- 
through  a  “paper  curtain”  which  ness  is  being  conducted.  He  de¬ 
city  officials  sought  to  throw  scribed  Mr.  Nelson  s  claim  of 
around  records  at  city  hall  in  office  disruption  as  palpably 
continuation  of  tactics  they  have  specious. 


followed  since  the  newspapers’  • 

_  ot  .he  "Sin  City  Urges 

Waging  a  front  page  cam- 
paign  which  included  pointed  jVl 
cartoons  and  a  picture  montage 

showing  City  Hall  as  being  “Out  j  I  , 

of  Bounds”  to  the  public,  the  [NpiWOrk 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Daily 

Press,  Gannett  dailies,  succeeded  Edward  Madden,  formerly 
in  bringing  about  these  develop-  president  of  American  News- 
ments:  paper  Advertising  Network,  and 

1.  City  Comptroller  Thomas  president  of  Keyes,  Madden 

J.  Nelson,  who  had  previously  ^  Jones,  Chicago  agency,  adds 
denied  reporters  access  to  rec-  to  those  in  the  news- 

ords  on  the  ground  they  were  p^per  industry  urging  the  for- 
disrupting  the  routine  of  his  nation  of  a  new  national  net- 
office,  agreed  to  personally  pro-  ^ork  of  daily  newspapers, 
vide  them  with  the  records  they  Writing  in  the  May  issue  of 
wanted.  The  reporters,  William  Media/scope,  Mr.  Madden 
H.  Lohden,  Observer-Dispatch,  p^j^ts  out  that  “it  is  no  longer 
and  Jack  Germond,  on  special  question  of  newspapers’  share 

assignment  from  the  Gannett  total  national  advertising 
News  Senrice  Bureau  in  Albany,  shrinking,  but  we  are  beginning 
agreed,  in  turn,  to  consult  the  ^  ggg  newspaper  national  ad- 
records  at  a  time  convenient  veftising  dollars  shrinking  be- 
to  Mr.  Nelson.  previous  years.” 

2.  City  Clerk  Anthony  F.  De-  Analyzing  the  history  of  the  I 
Gironemo  allowed  the  reporters  ANAN,  Mr.  Madden  points 
to  see  copies  of  34  ordinances  g^t  that  “many  of  the  ANAN 
which  had  been  referred  to  com-  publishing  members  wish  today 
mittee  at  a  Common  Council  that  they  had  continued  the  net- 
meeting  five  days  before.  He  work,  because  it  would  now  be 
had  previously  denied  them  ac-  an  even  more  potent  force  in 
cess  to  the  records,  saying  he  the  sale  of  newspaper  space, 
was  not  certain  of  the  legality  Many  of  them,  back  in  1948, 
of  revealing  ordinances  which  simply  could  not  understand  the 
had  been  sent  to  committee.  advertising  and  economic  threat 

3.  Mayor  John  T.  McKennan  of  television.” 

issued  a  formal  “open  door”  Answering  the  question  as  to 
policy  on  Tuesday,  declaring  whether  a  new  network  can 
that  there  “never  has  been  and  succeed,  Mr.  Madden  declares: 
is  not  now  any  attempt  on  the  “l  believe  it  can,  and  that  if  it 
part  of  any  person  in  my  ad-  is  properly  formed  it  will  snc- 
ministration  to  prevent  any  ceed  .  .  .  Advertisers  need  it, 
newspaper  representative  or  want  it,  and  I  believe  would 
taxpayer  from  the  inspecion  of  welcome  it.  The  cioix  of  the 
any  public  records.”  problem  is  not  with  agencies  and 

Editor  HaiU  Action  advertisers,  but  contained  en- 


ly  public  records.”  problem  is  not  with  agencies  and 

Editor  HaiU  Action  advertisers,  but  contained  W- 

_  tirely  within  the  newspaper  in 

The  mayor  s  action  was  met  justry.” 


Health  Feature 

Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Vermont  Association  for 
Mental  Health  has  cited  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Sunday  News  for  publish¬ 
ing  the  outstanding  mental 
health  feature  of  the  year.  The 
association  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  praising  the  full- 
page  photo-feature  at  its  annual 
meeting. 


with  this  statement  from  Mason  , 

C.  Taylor,  executive  editor  of  ^ 

the  two  newspapers:  Gateway  to  the  Moon 

“We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Orlando,  FIs. 

Mayor  McKennan  has  now  de-  For  the  past  three  weeks  the 


cid^  that  public  records  are  Orlando  Sentinel  has  given  its 
public  records.”  coverage  of  Brevard  County  snd 

The  reporters  had  sought  to  Cape  Canaveral  an  out-of-this- 
see  ledger  sheets  for  three  city  world  approach.  Each  day  * 
appropriations.  Those  records  different  insignia  in  two  coloW 
are  providing  some  interesting  appears  in  the  upper  right  hand  ' 
material  for  further  stories  on  ear  of  page  one  entitled:  Cape 
city  government  costs.  Canaveral :  Gateway  to  the 

Supporting  the  Utica  news-  Moon. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


THE  MEDU  DIRECTOR;  X 

C&W’s  Media  Section 


Integrating  Services 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Modem  agency  media  depart¬ 
ments  are  crashing  fences  to 
play  increasingly  important 
roles  in  today’s  broadened 
agency  service  to  advertisers. 

“We  are  throwing  overboard 
completely  the  idea  of  a  ‘fenced- 
off  department’  and  instead  are 
integrating  our  creative  media 
service  with  the  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  our  marketing  and  re¬ 
search  departments,”  Newman 
F.  McEvoy,  senior  vicepresident 
and  media  director,  Cimning- 
ham  &  Walsh  Inc.  declared  this 
week.  “This  concept  of  media 
service  emphasizes  adaptability 
to  the  constantly  shifting  re¬ 
quirements  of  various  markets. 
In  many  respects  it  brings  a 
new  batch  of  media  problems 
each  day.” 


tied  in  with  product  promotions. 
These  run  only  as  long  as  the 
planned  selling  period.  Frequent¬ 
ly  they  parallel  continuing  cam¬ 
paigns,  but,  according  to  Mr. 
McEvoy,  they  impose  special  re¬ 
quirements  on  the  agency  me¬ 
dia  group. 

Of  C&W’s  present  41  clients, 
about  one-third  may  conduct 
such  short  -  term  promotions. 
Some  advertisers  might  plan  as 
high  as  20  in  a  given  year, 
others  as  few  as  five. 

Without  disclosing  the  name 
of  the  advertiser,  Mr.  McEvoy 
referred  to  a  recent  grocery 
product  campaign  to  illustrate 
the  point  he  was  making.  It  ran 
for  a  period  of  five  weeks,  dur¬ 
ing  which  a  special  reduced  price 
was  in  force. 


All-Media  Buyer 

The  “All-Media  Buyer”  has 
definitely  hung  his  hat  at  C&W, 
where  space  and  time  is  bought 
for  41  clients  at  the  home  of¬ 
fice  alone.  Divisional  offices  are 
autonymous.  All  are  free  to,  and 
do,  turn  to  the  home  office  for 
help  and  advice.  Billinrs  in  N''w 
York  ran  to  $")0  000,000  in  1957. 
About  20%  of  this  total  is  cur¬ 
rently  invested  in  newspapers, 
according  to  Mr.  McEvoy. 

For  a  number  of  years  C&W 
accounts  have  been  divided  into 
groups.  Each  group  was  devel¬ 
oped  to  accept  complete  media 
responsibility  for  its  accounts. 
Media  supervisors  are  Ed  Bac- 
zewski,  John  Cucinatelli,  and 
Bill  White.  Reporting  to  them 
are  15  all-media  buyers. 

“The  ‘all-media  buyer’  con¬ 
cept  has  been  promoted  with¬ 
out  losing  sight  of  the  need  for 
specialized  knowledge  in  in¬ 
volved  situations,”  Mr.  McEvoy 
maintained.  “It  has  been  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  change  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  complexity  of  media 
and,  even  more  importantly,  by 
the  need  to  integrate  media  buy¬ 
ing  with  other  agency  services.” 

Creative  Services 

As  an  example  of  the  sort  of 
creative  role  media  departments 
must  now  play  in  marketing, 
Mr.  McEvoy  pointed  to  the 
growing  number  of  campaigns 


“The  media  selection  was 
worked  out  very  carefully,  as 
a  result  of  experience  with 
somewhat  similar  campaigns  in 
the  past,”  Mr.  McEvoy  con¬ 
tinued.  “However,  this  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  particular 
area  to  be  covered. 

“In  combination  with  teams 
from  our  market,  research,  and 
merchandising  departments,  a 
plan  was  developed  which  called 
for  an  advertising  expenditure 
geared  to  an  optimistic  sales 
target  based  on  a  few  cents  per 
units  sold. 

Media  Brought  In 

“The  media  combination  of 
newspapers,  spot  TV,  and  out¬ 
door  advertising  was  based  to 
a  considerable  degree  on  an  in¬ 
genious  copy  approach  which 
put  emphasis  on  a  very  quick 
selling  device — actually  a  10- 
word  sales  talk.  A  requirement 
was  to  interest  the  dealers,  and 
our  merchandising  staff  provided 
an  inexpensive  toy  to  serve  this 
purpose. 

“The  several  media  involved 
in  each  city  were  brought  into 
the  act.  They  became  so  in¬ 
trigued  with  the  entire  selling 
strategy  that  their  complete  co¬ 
operation  was  assured,  both  in 
promoting  the  consumer  adver¬ 
tising  among  dealers  and  also 
even  in  distributing  the  mer¬ 
chandising  gimmicks. 

“The  C&W  field  men  were  so 
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well  armed  by  our  media  depart¬ 
ment  that  they  were  able  to  put 
the  plan  into  action  at  the  local 
level  with  the  various  media.  In 
many  instances  the  New  York 
newspaper  representatives  tele¬ 
phoned  specific  instructions  to 
their  participating  publishers. 
Thus  the  supermarkets  and 
other  retail  outlets  were  greeted 
by  callers  well  versed  in  every 
phase  of  the  advertising.  They 
knew  that  the  campaign  would 
benefit  by  intelligent  display  of 
the  merchandise  and  by  a  little 
extra  work  on  the  store  prem¬ 
ises. 

“The  payoff  was  far  and  away 
beyond  expectations  in  terms  of 
units  sold.  The  advertising,  of 
course,  carried  an  important 
part  of  the  selling  job,  but  the 
advertising  was  vastly  improved 
by  the  follow-through.” 

Mr.  McEvoy  said  this  type  of 
media  planning  and  execution  is 
becoming  more  and  more  typi¬ 
cal.  Conversely,  he  added,  the 
fixed  12-month  schedule  is  like¬ 
ly  to  apply  only  on  “educa¬ 
tional”  programs  that  “do  not 
have  the  same  hard-selling  re¬ 
quirements.” 

‘Saluration’  Discounts 

Mr.  McEvoy  suggested  week¬ 
ly  discounts  by  newspapers  to 
stimulate  multiple  insertions 
during  a  given  week  or  other 
short  periods. 

“The  old  concept  of  volume 
discount  and  contract  years  is 
tending  to  become  obsolete,”  he 
said.  “A  discount  that  would 
stimulate  advertisers  to  use  five, 
10,  or  more  units,  perhaps  with 
a  minimum  100-line  size  to 
qualify,  could  be  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  ‘saturation  spot’ 
technique  used  by  broadcasters. 
Such  a  device  would  relate 
newspapers  and  other  strong 
selling  media  in  the  minds  of 
all  media  buyers.” 

Mr.  McEvoy  said  discounts 
from  radio  and  TV  now  granted 
on  these  short-term  saturation 
deals  run  from  two  to  20%,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  station. 

Cost-per-Thousand 

Mr.  McEvoy  also  suggested 
for  newspapers  a  new  twist  to 
the  cost-per-thousand  idea 
which,  he  pointed  out,  has  be¬ 
come  a  “most  forceful  selling 
device”  for  broadcasters.  Even 
with  them,  it  has  what  he  called 
“significant  defects,”  such  as 
whether  the  cost-per-thousand 
idea  can  apply  equally  to  com¬ 
mercials  between  as  well  as 
within  programs. 

“Also,”  he  continued,  “is  it 
misleading  to  apply  nationally 


Newman  F.  McEvoy 


cost-  per-thousand-per-commer- 
cial-minute  data  on  network 
shows  without  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  wide  swing  of  pro¬ 
gram  preference  from  one  mar¬ 
ket  to  another? 

“Newspapers  might  well  con¬ 
sider  carefully  the  use  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  device  which  would  take 
the  element  of  guess-work  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  picture. 

“Simply  take  the  good  old 
milline  device  and  turn  it 
around  to  be  expressed  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Cost-per-thousand  circulation 
per  thousand  ad  lines. 

“Selling  with  this  device, 
you  accentuate  the  positive.  You 
sell  a  tangible.  You  engage  in 
none  of  the  guess  work  involved 
in  attributing  to  advertising 
more  or  less  interest  than  to 
editorial.” 

Dealing  With  ‘Reps’ 

Through  the  years  C&W  has 
“deliberately  maintained  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  giving  representatives 
of  the  various  media  an  intelli¬ 
gent  hearing  by  responsible  in¬ 
dividuals.” 

“Part  of  this  plan  has  been 
allocation  of  time  by  media  buy¬ 
ers  and  supervisors  so  that  pub¬ 
lications  and  broadcasters  are 
allowed  time  for  a  hearing  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  selling  re¬ 
quirement”,  Mr.  McEvoy  said. 

“But  the  constant  shift  on 
marketing  assignments  has  com¬ 
pletely  outmoded  our  former 
plan  for  restricting  interviews 
to  a  particular  time  of  day  or 
week.  At  one  time  media  sales¬ 
men  were  set  appointments  on 
special  days  with  the  regularity 
of  a  dentist’s  office.  More  re¬ 
cently  one  is  likely  to  find  our 
media  reception  room  piled  high 
with  hats  and  coats  on  a  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  when  a  special  pro- 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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Appliance  Linage  Gets 
The  ‘Shock  Treatment’ 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

“Live  Better  —  Electrically”  The  section  contained  editorial 
local  campaigns  throughout  the  features  on  designing  a  modern 
U.  S.  are  giving  appliance  sales  kitchen  and  gave  specifics  on 
and  newspaper  linage  the  “shock  a  host  of  electrical  appliances 
treatment.”  used  in  kitchens.  It  was  in- 

The  LBE  promotions  have  eluded  in  the  entire  metropolitan 
been  jolting  linage  and  appli-  New  York-New  Jersey  Herald 
ances  sales  since  Aug.  15,  1956,  Tribune  circulation  area.  An 
when  Live  Better  Electrically  additional  200,000  copies  were 
Project,  New  York,  first  threw  delivered  door-to-door  through 
the  switch  on  what  has  become  the  Reuben  H.  Donnelly  organi- 
a  semiannual,  spring  and  fall,  zation  to  selected  one  and  two 
drive  to  unite  local  newspapers  family  homes  in  the  area, 
and  major  appliance  manufac-  through  courtesy  of  Consoli- 
turers  and  distributors  with  dated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
local  utilities  and  dealers  in  a  Inc.;  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.; 
national  high-voltage  effort  to  New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co.; 
sell  efectrical  appliances.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light 

Co.;  and  United  Illuminating 
Linage  Touls  Qq  Jjj  Connecticut. 


'LIVE  BEHER  ELECTRICALLY'  SUPPLEMENT— Shown  checking  copy  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune's  special  supplement  are:  C.  Wesley  Meytroft, 
vicepresident,  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York,  Inc.;  Charles 

A.  Graham,  northeastern  manager.  Live  Better  Electrically  Project;  John 

B.  Wines,  national  ad  department  of  the  Herald  Tribune;  and  Raymond 

M.  Martin,  director  of  advertising.  Con  Edison. 


According  to  Robert  E.  Boian, 
LBE  Project  manager,  the  in¬ 
itial  effort  in  1956  ran  from 
Aug.  15  to  Nov.  15  and  pro¬ 
duced  768  special  LBE  newspa¬ 
per  sections  containing  61,200 
ads  for  a  total  of  22,000,000 
lines  of  paid  advertising.  In 
1957,  the  spring  LBE  campaign 
ran  from  Feb.  1  to  May  31  and 
developed  823  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements,  80,760  ads  with  a  lin¬ 
age  total  of  32,304,070.  Results 
of  the  1957  fall  campaign  from 
Sept.  1  to  Dec.  15  were  even 
more  impressive:  876  supple¬ 
ments,  91,138  ads;  36,849,550 
lines  of  newspaper  advertising. 

“The  spring  push  for  1958 
has  thus  far  produced  800  sup¬ 
plements  that  we  know  about,” 
Mr.  Boian  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week.  “It  is  too 
soon,  however,  to  have  totals 
on  the  number  of  ads  or  linage.” 

Outlook  Bright 

Some  indication  that  the  LBE 
spring  campaign  for  this  year 
will  top  previous  efforts  can  be 
seen  in  three  LBE  promotions 
recently  conducted  in  widely 
separated  areas  of  the  country 
—  New  York,  Detroit  and  Butte, 
Mont. 

In  New  York  last  week,  the 
Herald  Tribune  picked  up  16,- 
050  lines  of  paid  advertising 
with  a  separate  28-page  gravure 
tabloid  LBE  section  published 
as  part  of  its  Sunday,  May  4 
issue.  Six  pages  were  in  full 
color.  Large-size  teaser  ads  in 
the  daily  editions  of  the  paper 
preceeded  publication  of  the 
supplement  for  a  two-week 
period. 


Kit  For  Dealers 

These  same  utilities  cooper¬ 
ated  in  delivering  to  appliance 
stores  in  their  service  areas  a 
complete  LBE  dealer  display 
kit  containing  iwint-of-purchase 
material  supplied  by  LBE  Pro¬ 
ject  and  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Edited  by  E.  W.  Walker,  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Sunday  editor,  the 
section  was  timed  to  hit  one 
week  before  Mother’s  Day  to  ac¬ 
celerate  sales  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  as  appropriate  gifts. 

During  the  “selling”  phase  of 
the  supplement,  Charles  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Northeast  regional  man¬ 
ager  of  LBE  Project,  and  John 
B.  Wines  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  teamed  up  to  present 
a  dummy  of  the  proposed  sec¬ 
tion  to  individual  appliance  and 
air  conditioning  distributors  and 
to  solicit  their  individual  par¬ 
ticipation  and  advertising  sup¬ 
port. 

Water  Heater  Promotion 

Out  in  Michigan,  Detroit  Edi¬ 
son  Co.  is  the  prime  mover  of 
an  LBE  campaign  tailored  to 
suggest  LBE  Project  themes 
and  designed  specifically  to  sell 
water  heaters.  The  utility  tried 
the  campaign  last  year  and  sold 
12,000  water  heaters.  This  year’s 
effort,  started  in  March  with  a 
sales  goal  of  18,000  units,  is 
scheduled  to  run  through  Oct.  3 
and  follows  the  LBE  Project 
leadership  to  the  letter. 

By  the  time  Detroit  Edison’s 
campaign  runs  its  course,  the 
utility  will  have  placed  a  total 


of  1,735,216  lines  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  106  dailies  and 
52  weeklies.  Scheduled  inser¬ 
tions  in  dailies  run  1,050  lines 
and  in  weeklies  they  drop  to  378 
lines. 

Many  ads  in  the  campaign 
promote  water  heaters  made  by 
major  manufacturers  —  Perma- 
glas.  General  Electric,  Hotpoint, 
Kelvinator  and  Westinghouse. 
Other  ads  contain  straight-line 
plugs  for  Detroit  Edison,  but 
are  keyed  to  the  over-all  water 
heater  theme. 

‘Electrical  TucMlay’ 

A  unique  “splice”  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  LBE  Project’s  live-wire 
promotion  by  the  Montana 
Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.,  which 
came  up  with  “Electrical  Tues¬ 
day,”  a  united-industry  program 
calling  for  heavy  schedules  of 
electrical  ad  copy  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  each  month  in  eight 
dailies  in  the  four  major  mar¬ 
kets  in  Montana. 

According  to  Owen  E.  Grinde, 
Montana  Power  Co.’s  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  the  first  “Electri¬ 
cal  Tuesday”  fell  on  March  4 
when  the  Butte  Standard  and 
Post,  Billings  Gazette,  Great 
Falls  Tribune  and  Leader,  and 
the  Missoula  Missoulian  and 
Sentinel  shared  a  total  of  171 
ads,  or  30,256  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

D.  J.  McGonigle,  Montana 
Power’s  general  sales  manager, 
and  members  of  his  staff  paved 
the  way  for  newspapers  by  call¬ 
ing  distributors  and  dealers  to 
separate  meetings  before  the 
first  “Electrical  Tuesday”  was 
launched. 


“The  advertising  managers  of 
the  newspapers,  with  whom  we 
had  discussed  the  ‘Electrical 
Tuesday’  concept  earlier,  pre¬ 
sented  their  respective  cases  to 
the  distributors  and  dealers  at 
these  meetings,”  Mr.  Grinde  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

‘Powerful  Force' 

“We  believe  that  in  Montana 
we  have  a  united  industry  with 
a  powerful  force  (newspapers) 
telling  the  same  message.  If  we 
had  more  money,”  Mr.  Grinde 
said,  “we  would  expand  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  include  other  dailies.” 

Commenting  on  the  use  made 
of  LBE  material  provided  in  an 
eight-page  supplement  put  out 
by  Publishers’  Auxiliary,  Mr. 
Grinde  said: 

“I  feel  that  if  bright  and 
shiny  ads  of  appliances  —  not 
just  ads  showing  ranges  or  re¬ 
frigerators  by  themselves  — 
were  available  in  mat  form,  the 
newspapers  would  be  increasing 
their  revenue.” 

He  said  the  material  in  this 
supplement  was  used  widely  in 
state  newspapers,  “especially 
dailies.”  Many  weeklies  also 
used  the  material. 

“Electrical  Tuesday”  is  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  the 
“greatest  single  industry  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  history  of  Mon¬ 
tana  by  any  industry,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gonigle  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “This,  we  feel,  is  the 
way  to  keep  the  advantages  of 
electrical  living  and  the  need 
for  electrical  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
buyers.” 
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Ad  Workshop 
Proves  Good 
PR  for  Paper 

The  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  re¬ 
cently  complete  a  series  of 
eight  workshop  clinics  for  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  which  has 
proved  to  be  “one  of  the  best 
public  relations  jobs  we  have 
ever  experienced  with  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  according  to  Edward 
M.  Hyde,  advertising  director. 

Purpose  of  the  clinics  was  to 
demonstrate  opportunities  for 
store  owners  and  their  ad  mana¬ 
gers  to  make  their  ads  more 
attractive,  more  eye-catching, 
more  efficient  and  more  success¬ 
ful.  The  eight  workshops,  con¬ 
ducted  each  Tuesday,  were  at¬ 
tended  by  125  invited  merchants 
grouped  according  to  their  lines 
of  business. 

Each  Tuesday  workshop 
started  with  a  luncheon  and 
was  followed  by  a  tour  of  the 
newspaper  plant  where  the  mer¬ 
chants  watched  the  mechanical 
processes  through  which  a  dis¬ 
play  ad  passes  from  the  time  it 
is  received  from  the  advertiser 
to  publication. 


The  tours  were  conducted  by 
Mr.  Hyde  with  the  assistance  of 
Robert  C.  Schwanbeck,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  and  Stephen  M. 
Krist  Jr.,  retail  advertising 
manager. 

Following  each  tour,  adver¬ 
tisers  viewed  the  film,  “How  To 
Prepare  Better  Newspaper 
Ads,”  which  was  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  and  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  and  super¬ 
vised  by  the  School  of  Retailing 
of  New  York  University. 

“I  heartily  recommend  this 
type  of  worfehop  to  any  news¬ 
paper  as  a  goodwill  builder  and 
as  a  tool  for  educating  adver¬ 
tisers  to  the  complicated  and 
costly  process  of  publishing  a 
newspaper,”  Mr.  Hyde  said. 

“It  also  makes  the  advertiser 
more  aware  of  why  we  ask  for 
early  copy,  better-prepared  copy 
and  better  all  around  attention 
to  the  details  of  getting  his  ad 
in  the  paper.” 

Mr.  Hyde  said  that  following 
each  workshop,  copies  of  two 
booklets  —  “How  To  Prepare 
Better  Newspaper  Advertising” 
and  “A  Picture  Visit  To  The 
Sharon  Herald”  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  advertisers. 


E/verywhere, 

men  who  authorize 
big  national  advertising 
appropriations 


read 
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motion  is  in  the  offing,  and  a 
day  later  back  to  normal.  The 
salesmen,  I  believe,  have  come 
to  develop  a  keen  scent  for  the 
welcome  orders  that  accompany 
these  hard-selling  schedules. 

‘The  Media  Mix’ 

“Another  interesting  side  ef¬ 
fect  is  the  combination  of  media 
and  merchandising  buys — the 
media  mix,”  Mr.  McEvoy  con¬ 
tinued.  “Many  times,  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  calling  on  C&W 
will  find  himself  across  the  desk 
from  two  buyers  instead  of  one. 
After  the  schedule  is  sold,  he 
will  talk  at  first-hand  with  the 
merchandising  man,  who  will 
explain  the  precise  workings  of 
the  particular  merchandising 
deal. 

“Very  often  a  mix  of  various 
media  is  dictated  for  the  best 
sales  results.  In  the  case  of  net¬ 
work  TV  shows  sometimes  the 
need  arises  for  supplementary 
newspaper  advertising. 

“No  matter  how  good  a  net¬ 
work  prog^ram  may  be,  or  how 
effective  as  a  selling  device, 
there  are  frequently  wide  vari¬ 
ations  in  local  impact,  unlike 
newspapers  which  tend  to  main¬ 
tain  a  level  of  circulation-to- 
families  no  matter  what  the 
market. 

“A  recent  study  of  eight  high- 
ranking  network  shows  showed 
tremendous  swings  in  12  of  the 
largest  markets.  There  is  one 
of  these  strong  shows  which  gets 
above  its  national  average  rat¬ 
ing  in  only  one  of  these  markets. 
Consider  the  opportunity  for  a 
tandem  operation  here  with 
newspapers  and  TV  working  to¬ 
gether  on  a  team  selling  job, 
newspapers  being  used  to  bol¬ 
ster  the  needed  impact  in  areas 
of  TV  weakness.  Newspaper 
salesmen  should  watch  careful¬ 
ly  the  variation  in  local  TV  rat- 
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ings.  They  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  suggest  constructive 
pairing  of  newspaper  and  TV 
advertising. 

‘Referenceability’ 

“Newspapers  have  advantages 
shared  by  no  other  media,”  Mr. 
McEvoy  went  on.  “No  other  can 
afford  the  local  quality  and  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  of  a  newspaper  for 
talking  in  terms  of  Mrs.  Smith’s 
garden  party,  or  Mr.  Smith’s 
new  business  venture  on  Main 
Street;  or,  in  terms  of  ‘refer¬ 
enceability’,  no  other  medium 
permits  Mrs.  Smith  to  clip  out 
copies  of  ads  for  Grand  Union, 
General  Foods,  General  Mills 
and  other  reminder  items  before 
she  makes  her  shopping  trips; 
or  in  terms  of  controlled  market 
coverage;  or  demonstrated  sales 
power.” 

Media  Research 

Mr.  McEvoy  said  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  for  new 
approaches  to  media  research 
and  maintains  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  agency’s  media 
and  market  research  teams. 

Included  in  his  research  is 
regular  reading  of  Editor  a 
Publisher,  he  said.  He  finds 
the  advertisements  placed  in 
this  paper  by  newspapers  “in¬ 
teresting  because  of  the  variety 
of  messages  they  carry,  the 
number  of  different  approaches 
that  make  for  reader-interest” 
He  commented  that  each  of 
these  ads  should  have  some 
“definite  message  addressed  to 
the  agency  media  buyers  on 
their  local  markets,  in  addition 
to  whatever  they  say  about 
their  own  relative  circulation 
and  advertising  positions.” 

The  International  Year  Book 
and  the  Edit(«  &  Publishb 
Market  Guide  are  in  constant 
use  at  C&W,  according  to  Mr. 
McEvoy.  He  said  he  found  the 
latter  particularly  helpful  in 
planning  test  campaigns. 

‘Advertising  Weight’ 
“There’s  a  real  need  for  a 
better  definition  of  advertising 
weight”,  he  said.  “I  hope  even¬ 
tually  for  a  more  scientific  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  required  to  do  a  specific 
marketing  job.  I  would  like,  for 
instance,  to  get  an  answer  to 
the  question:  ‘Should  a  1,000- 
line  ad  be  run  10,  15,  or  20  times 
in  order  to  move  x  number  of 
units  of  a  given  product?’  ” 
Mr.  McEvoy  realistically  uses 
to  the  fullest  advantage  the  tools 
presently  available — circulation 
breakdowns,  readership  and 
“noting”  reports.  He  said  he 
was  especially  hopeful  that  the 
print  media  will  someday  have 
available  for  buyers  the  same 
kind  of  “cumulative  noting  in¬ 
formation  available  in  the 
broadcast  field.” 
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Continuity  Held  Vital 
To  Product,  PR  Ads 


Because  “continuity  and  repe¬ 
tition  are  fully  as  important  in 
public  relations  advertisinpr  as 
in  product  advertising,”  a  busi¬ 
ness  recession  is  not  the  time  to 
eliminate  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  Howard  S. 
Johnson,  vicepresident,  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency. 

Mr.  Johnson,  replying  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher’s  survey  of  the 
importance  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  in  combatting 
recession  psychology,  said  that 
PR  advertising  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  as  a  “vital  selling 
tool”  rather  than  as  merely  a 
device  to  “establish  a  favorable 
climate”  or  a  “warm  attitude” 
in  the  mind  of  the  public  toward 
a  corporation  and  its  products. 

ProlecI  Franchise 

“When  a  recession  strikes,” 
Mr.  Johnson  elaborated,  “whole¬ 
salers  and  dealers  are  more  apt 
to  wheel  and  deal  and  look  for 
price  cuts  and  various  fringe 
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RECESSION 

In 

Nevada,  Mo.? 

Nevada  Is  Growing — 
Building: 

NEW  High  School 
NEW  City  Hall 
NEW  Telephone  Bldg. 

NEW  Nat’l  Guard  Armory 
NEW  College  Chapel 
NEW  College  Dormitory 

ADVERTISE 

In  The  Only  Medium  That  Fully 
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advantages.  Then,  of  all  times, 
the  advertiser  must  protect  his 
most  valuable  commodity  —  his 
franchise,  his  reputation  in  the 
trade.  Thus,  a  cutback  in  PR 
advertising  can  have  a  very 
damaging  effect  on  the  morale  of 
distributors,  wholesalers,  deal¬ 
ers,  customers,  and,  of  course, 
the  manufacturer’s  own  sales 
force.” 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  while 
it  is  always  hard  to  tie  a  specific 
product  sale  to  PR  advertising, 
“we  think  that  our  own  ‘Man 
from  Cunningham  &  Walsh’ 
campaign  has  contributed  sub¬ 
stantially  to  a  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  we  have  acquired  in  re¬ 
cent  years.” 

He  added  that  certain  C&W 
clients  have  curtailed  PR  adver¬ 
tising  in  recent  months,  but  that 
it  was  the  direct  result  of  de- 
ci'ees  to  cut  expenses. 

“However,”  Mr.  Johnson  said, 
“it’s  interesting  to  note  that 
manufacturers  who  are  selling 


products  have  tended  to  increase 
product  advertising  budgets  in 
recent  months.” 

PR  Stepped-Up 

Just  the  opposite  situation 
was  reported  this  week  by  Nor¬ 
man  Odell,  vicepresident  —  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  G.  M.  Basford  Co. 

“In  many  cases  where  clients 
have  curtailed  advertising  due 
to  business  slowdown,  the  cur¬ 
tailment  has  come  in  product 
advertising  rather  than  in  cor¬ 
porate  programs,”  Mr.  Odell 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “And 
in  many  cases,  where  overall 
advertising  budgets  have  been 
pared,  clients  continue,  and 
often  step-up,  their  public  re¬ 
lations  and  publicity  programs 
to  maintain  reputation  and  mar¬ 
kets.” 

Mr.  Odell  said  that  a  period 
of  “lingering  low  blood  pres¬ 
sure”  for  business  and  industry 
is  definitely  not  the  time  to  cur¬ 
tail  PR  advertising. 

He  drew  an  analogy  between 
a  corporation,  that  has  built  up 
a  “total  personality”  through 
consistent  and  effective  institu¬ 
tional  communication,  with  a 
family  man  who  has  built  a 
reputation  in  his  own  commu¬ 
nity,  through  his  business  ca¬ 
reer,  civic  activities  and  social 
communications. 

“Let’s  go  a  step  further  and 
say  that,  like  the  corporation  or 
industry  that  comes  upon  bad 
times,  this  heretofore  highly  re¬ 
spected  man  finds  himself  with¬ 
out  a  job,”  Mr.  Odell  continued. 

No  Sense  in  Slopping 

“In  these  parallel  circum¬ 
stances,  it  makes  no  more  sense 
for  the  corporation  to  curtail 
or  stop  its  identity  —  and  repu¬ 
tation  —  building  advertising 
and  communications  program 
than  it  would  for  the  reputable 
and  respected  citizen  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  civic  and  social 
intercourse  that  have  helped 
build  his  career  and  reputation 
while  he  is  trying  to  regain  a 


A  tic  recipe  for  prosperity.. . 

YOUR  HOME 
is  the 

basic  ingredient! 


'  J 


For  the  busy  editor  .... 

E.R.R.  titles  on  current  issues 

Elite  vs.  Mass  Education . May  7 

Cold  War  Propaganda . May  14 

Defense  Reorganization., . . . May  21 

Health  Insurance  Costs . May  28 

Write  —  Phonr>  -  or  Wire 

£'ditorial  Jtesearch  Jteports 
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professional  position  deserving 
of  his  capabilities.” 

Anti-Recession  Ads 

A  number  of  corporations 
have  been  paying  more  than 
lip  service  to  the  need  for  ad¬ 
vertising  to  stem  the  recession. 
They  have  launched  series  of 
ads  either  dramatizing  adver¬ 
tising’s  role  as  an  economic  and 
social  force,  or  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  specific  anti-reces¬ 
sion  programs.  Still  others  are 
running  ads  pointing  out  that 
they  are  “too  busy”  to  notice 
any  recession. 

Delta  Air  Lines,  for  example, 
is  running  a  series  of  page  ads 
(via  Burke  Dowling  Adams, 
Inc.)  in  several  major  dailies  to 
report  Dixie’s  industrial  boom. 

The  Atlanta-based  airline, 
after  a  detailed  region-wide  eco¬ 
nomic  survey,  reports  that  “the 
Southeast  has  been  too  busy  to 
notice  any  serious  effects  from 
the  business  slow-down.” 

First  of  the  page  ads  (sec 
cut)  appeared  last  week  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald.  It 
!  consisted  of  newspaper-style  dis- 
I  patches  from  major  cities  on  the 
I  airline’s  system  detailing  the  re¬ 
gion’s  industrial  growth. 

HIOs  Effort 

I  An  intensive  effort  to  tell  the 
public  and  the  opinion  leaders 
of  government  and  industry 
that  home  improvement  and 
modernization  can  play  a  vital 
role  in  stimulating  the  nation’s 
troubled  economy  has  been 
launched  by  the  Home  Improve- 
jment  Council,  New  York. 

All  of  the  1,400  newspapers, 
1 1,000  radio  stations  and  500  TV 
'  stations  supporting  HIC  have 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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*^For  a  distinguished  example  of  local  reporting 
in  a  United  States  newspaper .  .  .for  his 
series  METRO — City  of  Tomorrow ,  ’  describing 
in  depth  the  urban  problems  of  fVashington,  /).  C.  ” 

THE  PULITZER  PRIZE  JUDGES 
HAVE  AWARDED  TO 

George  Beveridge 

OF 

The  Washington  Star 

THE  PULITZER  PRIZE 


■  The  liiglicst  award  in  journalism  has  been  con- 

ferred  on  our  top  reporter  on  city  planning 
problems  for  a  series  of  articles  which  ran  in 
K  JH-  The  Star’s  Sunday  editorial  sections  October  6 

,  through  November  24,  1957.  Wc  appreciate 

^  ^  the  honor. 

Mr.  Beveridge's  "MITRO"  series  was  an  exam- 
pic  of  the  sort  of  service  that  has  won  this  news- 
' paper  a  unique  position  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

For  105  years.  The  Star  has  devoted  itself  to  the 
development  of  the  city  and  to  the' welfare  of  the 
families  who  live  in  and  around  it.  Like  modern  Washington,  of  course, 
our  outlook  must  be  world  wide.  But  here  is  where  the  heart  is. 

That  is  why  we  are  especially  proud  of  this  award.  Through  Ceorge 
Beveridge,  wc  have  been  honored  for  doing  the  job  which,  we  believe, 
must  be  the  primary  concern  of  every  responsible  newspaper — for  helping 
the  home  community  work  out  its  future.  That,  most  of  all,  is  the  mission 
of  The  Star. 


THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  it  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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And  this  young  man  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  the  change. 
He’s  an  electronics  engineer, 
who  enjoys  such  Baltimore 
traditions ...  as  the  Maryland 
Hunt  Cup  .  .  .  the  Preakness 
. . .  the  Flower  Mart. 


But  he’s  even  more  interested 
in  Baltimore’s  many  innova¬ 
tions  ...  its  beltways,  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  harbor  tunnel 
.  .  .  and  its  great  new  Charles 
Center  of  the  near  future. 


This  young  man  typifies  the 
new,  progressive,  forward- 
looking  Baltimore. 

Of  greatest  interest  to  you 
is  the  fact  that  he  also  typifies 
the  readers  of  the  News-Post, 
which  he  regards  as  forward- 
looking  and  progressive.  He’s 
not  alone  in  this  opinion,  for 
the  News- Post  covers  more 
families  than  any  other  Balti¬ 
more  daily  newspaper. 

So ...  for  the  most  economical 
and  effective  medium  in  the 
new  Baltimore,  select  the 
Baltimore  News-Post. 

(Jow  cut£/  in  good  compong 
uHtk  ikn 

News-Post  and 
Sunday 
American 

REPtiSINTID  NATIONALLY  AY 
HEARST  ADVERTISING  SUVICE  INC. 

orncEs  IN  IS  principal  cities 


ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


’THIEVES’  PINNED  DOWN — John  R.  Corbett,  adverfiting  manager, 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette,  displays  a  few  of  the  advertising  spe¬ 
cialty  items  which  he  branded  as  "thieves". 


Ad  Specialty 
Items  Called 
‘Thieves’ 

Advertising  specialty  items, 
or  remembrance-type  advertis¬ 
ing,  such  as  wallets,  lighters, 
calendars,  rulers,  etc.,  were 
branded  as  “thieves”  last  week 
by  John  R.  Corbett,  advertising 
manager,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Sun-Gazette. 

Speaking  before  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Mr.  Corbett 
said  that  this  tjrpe  of  adver¬ 
tising  last  year  “relieved  small 
advertisers”  of  more  than  $27,- 
000,000  which  could  have  gone 
into  newspaper  advertising. 

“I  doubt  if  many  of  you  here 
this  morning  realized  your 
pockets  were  picked,”  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bett  declared.  “The  advertiser 
who  falls  prey  to  the  remem¬ 
brance  salesman  is  invariably 


The  folks  most  apt  to 
buy  TOMORROW  are 
reading  the  NEWS 
tonight! 

Clevelan 
NEWS 

REPRESENTED  BY  KELLY  SMITH  CO 


the  small  one  on  whom  you  take 
so  much  mercy  and  the  one  you 
think  you  are  selling  too  much 
space.” 

Mr.  Corbett  told  how  one  of 
his  daily’s  local  accounts,  with 
a  newspaper  budget  of  $1,000, 
discovered  he  was  spending 
$3,000  on  remembrance-type  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“He  was  spending  three  times 
as  much  on  his  non-repetitive 
past  customers  as  he  was  spend¬ 
ing  to  attract  new  business,” 
Mr.  Corbett  said. 

“To  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  swag  involved  in 
a  non-metropolitan  area,”  he 
continued,  “the  remembrance- 
type  ad  salesman  in  our  zone 
last  year  made  $35,000  in  com¬ 
missions,  and  we  thought  we 
and  our  area  papers  were  doing 
a  good  job. 

“As  with  any  sneak  thief,  the 
problem  is  prevention  rather 
than  apprehension,  for  when 
you  find  out  about  a  remem¬ 
brance  theft  the  money  is  al¬ 
ready  spent.” 

Mr.  Corbett  suggested  three 
types  of  action  for  newspapers 
to  take:  1)  tell  their  superiority 
story  over  and  over  again  in 
promotional  ads  and  house  or¬ 
gans;  2)  know  their  accounts 
so  well  they  will  seek  advice 
before  making  a  remembrance 
purchase;  and  3)  sell  accounts 
so  much  newspaper  space  that 
there  will  be  no  dollars  left  for 
the  “remembrance  thief.” 


Back-To-School  Kit 


A  back-to-school  kit  of  eight 
ad  mats,  three  local  news  re¬ 
leases,  and  other  free  materials 
are  being  offered  to  retailers  by 
the  Paper  Stationery  &  Tablet 
Manufacturers  Association,  New 
York. 


Agency  Plans 
To  Expand 
Operations 

Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Cowell  & 
Bayles,  Inc.,  New  York  agency, 
billing  $40,000,000  a  year,  is 
making  specific  plans  now  for 
expansion.  Brown  Bolte,  newly 
elected  president,  revealed  this 
week. 

Target  is  billing  of  $100,000,- 
000.  As  client  assignments  war¬ 
rant  it,  opening  of  operational 
offices  in  major  cities  of  this 
country  is  part  of  the  program. 
The  agency  now  has  a  service 
office  in  Hollywood  in  addition 
to  its  New  York  headquarters. 
International  growth  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  client  needs  abroad, 
but  an  indication  of  possibili¬ 
ties  in  that  direction  was  the 
fact  the  agency  has  sent  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  Puerto  Rico  to  handle 
services  for  one  client  this 
month. 

Age  of  Opportunity 

“This  is  an  age  of  opportunity 
for  agencies  who  follow  the 
hard-sell  philosophy,”  Mr.  Bolte 
said.  “I  sincerely  believe  that 
this  kind  of  advertising  can  and 
should  make  a  real  contribution 
to  our  present  economy.” 

SSC&B  has  14  clients,  all  in 
the  packaged  goods  and  con¬ 
sumer  service  field.  The  agency 
intends  to  remain  in  this  one 
field  exclusively. 

Mr,  Bolte  said  he  expected 
growth  will  come  not  only  from 
new  accounts,  but  also  from  in- 
creEised  appropriations  from 
present  clients.  The  latter  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  past 
growth,  he  pointed  out. 

New  Products 

When  he  was  executive  vice- 
president  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  and  since  he  took  over  his 
present  post,  Mr.  Bolte  has 
helped  in  the  development  of 
new  products  which  have  lead 
to  new  appropriations  that  in 
turn  have  made  profitable  sales 
for  clients.  Two  new  products 
will  shortly  be  tested  for  clients 
by  SCC&B. 

Of  present  billing,  67%  is 
being  placed  in  broadcast  media, 
the  balance  in  print.  Newspa¬ 
pers  receive  28%.  Current  large 
newspaper  campaigns  created 
and  placed  by  SCC&B  include 
Silver  Dust,  being  promoted  in 
320  newspapers;  Pall  Mall  in 
212;  and  Mrs.  Filbert’s  mar¬ 
garine  in  more  than  285.  Last 
year  Lifebuoy  used  413  papers 
in  one  promotion  campaign, 
while  Rise  used  294. 
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HALF  COLOR  DECK 


GOSS  HALF  COLOR  DECK 


puts  color  where  you  want  it 


With  Goss  Headliners 
you  can  select  the 

best  color  arrangement 


Goss  Headliner  presses  offer  the  widest  range  of  color  units  for 
ROP  Gosscolor.  You  can  actually  select  the  best  arrangement  to 
fit  your  operation,  and  thus  increase  revenue  by  offering  maximum 
color  flexibility  to  your  advertisers. 

A  Headliner  Half  Color  Deck  is  reversible  and  permits  any  unit 
to  print  color  in  any  position  on  either  side  of  the  web.  With  half 
color  decks,  numerous  web  leads  from  adjacent  units  provide  added 
color  flexibility,  including  four  color  process. 

Any  combination  of  Goss  full  color  decks,  color  half  decks,  single 
color  cylinders,  super-imposed  color  units,  and  color  fountains  can 
be  selected  to  best  fit  your  requirements... and  they  can  be  installed 
right  in  the  plant  on  your  present  Headliner  presses.  Let  our  experi¬ 
enced  engineering  staff  assist  in  planning  the  best  ROP  Gosscolor 
arrangement  for  your  operation. 

The  GD55  Company 

A  Division  of  Mlshle-Goss-Dsxtsr,  Inc. 

5601  WEST  31st  STREET.  CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 


PR  Ads 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


been  sent  copies  of  the  Council’s 
public  service  ad  (see  cut), 
which  stresses  that  “in  the 
recipe  for  prosperity,  your  home 
is  the  basic  ingredient!” 

The  ad  points  out  that  home- 
owners  can  give  the  economy  an 
effective  transfusion  by  catching 
up  with  needed  home  improve¬ 
ment  projects  this  year. 

StM'ial  Force 

In  the  belief  that  it  is  “most 
important  that  the  public  and 
business  community  have  a  true 
picture  of  advertising’s  role  as 
an  economic  and  social  force,” 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  has  pre¬ 
pared  two  full-page  ads  as  part 
of  a  campaign  “we  believe  will 


do  much  to  tell  this  story.”  The 
first  ad  (see  cut)  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  under 
the  headline,  “Advertising  Never 
Sold  Me  Anything!” 

Copy  proves  the  statement 
isn’t  true;  that  “advertising  has 
sold  something  to  every  one  of 
us.” 

Success  in  Xenia 

A  concentrated  psychological 
approach  to  advertisers  in  the 
face  of  the  recession  paid  off 
for  the  Xenia  (Ohio)  Gazette 
with  a  gain  of  67,817  lines  of 
retail  advertising  in  April. 

Accoixling  to  J.  D.  Jordan, 
general  manager  of  the  Gazette, 
local  merchants  were  “talking 
recession”  and  acting  like  it 
despite  small  business  gains  in 
January  and  February. 

The  Gazette  sponsored  a  din¬ 
ner  for  110  area  merchants  and 


laid  some  encouraging  economic 
facts  on  the  table.  The  daily 
also  published  a  four-page  spe¬ 
cial  edition  built  around  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA’s 
film,  “People,  Profits  and  You,” 
for  distribution  at  the  dinner. 

This  “special”  carried  the 
streamer,  “Thank  You  for  Com¬ 
ing!”  Copy  presented  details  of 
the  newspaper’s  role  in  Xenia’s 
growth  and  progress.  Armed 
with  this  “thought  ammunition,” 
Gazette  display  solicitors  went 
to  work. 

PR  Unaffected 

According  to  Mr.  Jordan,  the 
daily’s  linage  loss  trend  was 
slowed  in  March  and  took  an 
upward  turn  for  April.  By  the 
end  of  April,  linage  had  soared 
to  601,875  lines  of  local  as 
against  534,058  lines  for  April 
of  1957. 


■Ad>Tnisins  nocr  sold  me  anviliingr 


Public  relations  has  not  been 
affected  adversely  by  the  reces¬ 
sion,  according  to  results  of  a 
survey  just  completed  by  Ruder 
&  Finn  Publicity  Network,  Inc., 
New  York. 

The  survey  was  conducted  in 
25  large  and  medium-sized  cities 
throughout  the  U.  S.  with  about 
10  companies  in  each  city  re¬ 
plying  to  a  questionnaire. 

No  company  reported  any 
plans  either  to  cut  its  PR  budget 
or  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
employes  engaged  in  PR  ac¬ 
tivities.  About  20%,  however, 
indicated  they  were  working  on 
a  “wait-and-see”  policy  with  the 
possibility  of  cuts  in  the  early 
summer  if  the  general  business  ' 
situation  makes  such  economy 
necessary. 

The  survey  found  almost  com¬ 
plete  unanimity  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  PR  and  publicity  ac¬ 
tivity  during  a  period  of  busi¬ 
ness  recession.  About  50%  of 
the  companies  replying  said  they 
expect  to  expand  PR  activities 
during  the  second  half  of  1958 
and  continuing  into  1959. 

• 

Heart  Attack  Kills 
Leon  Kondell  at  35 

Leon  Kondell,  who  last  week 
left  as  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Passaic-Clifton  (N. 
J.)  Herald-News  after  22  years 
(E&P,  May  10,  page  16,)  died 
of  a  heart  attack  May  10.  He 
was  55. 

Mr.  Kondell  was  a  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
and  an  active  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association, 
and  the  Interstate  Advertising 
Managers  Association.  He 
played  a  major  role  in  setting 
up  the  first  advertising  seminar 
conducted  by  the  American 
Press  Institute. 

Mr.  Kondell  is  survived  by  his 
widow  Lillian  and  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Carol,  Sharon  and  Michael. 


In  TOTAL  advertising  linage 

NOW  2nd 
IN  THE  NATION! 


(media  Records  '57) 


iheillianiiUfKild 


•  In  Greater  Miami,  The  HERALD  alone  covers  91% 
of  the  newspaper  homes. 

#  Blankets  Florida's  $2-billion  "gold  coast"  market 
at  one  LOW  cost. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  *  National  Representatives 


Ooo»»® 
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The  DETROIT  MARKET  is  the  six-county 
trading  area.  That’s  where  four  million 
people  live,  work,  buy.  That’s  where  the 
business  IS — and  that’s  where  97%  of 
The  Detroit  News’  weekday  circulation 
and  90%  of  its  Sunday  circulation  GOES! 


NO  OTHER  DETROIT  NEWSPAPER  GIVES 
SUCH  SATURATION  PENETRATION  of 

this  profit  area,  where  retail  stores  do 
five  billion  dollars  business  yearly. 


If  you  want  MASS  COVERAGE  of  this 
MASS  MARKET,  among  people  of  all  income 
levels,  you  must  use  The  News.  Because 
The  News  is  more  productive  it  carries 
more  total  linage  than  both  other  Detroit 
papers  combined.  Such  overwhelming 
preference  for  ONE  newspaper  is  unique 
among  the  major  markets  of  the  nation! 


Dctroit'i  i-county 
trading  araa  it  tha 
tourca  of  of  tha 
total  ratail  butinass 
dona  by  Datroit 
ttoras. 


etroit 


eans 


WCO  lusmess . , 


The  Detroit  News 

Now  I  Hlgko$f  Clreolatleo  In  History— Weekdays  aad  Saadays 


Eoitem  Office...  260  Medlion  Ave.,  New  York  CMcogO  Office ...  435  N.  Midilean  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower 
Pacific  Office. . .  .785  Market  SU  Son  Frencbco  Miami  Beach  ....  Hie  Leonard  Co..  31 1  Uncoln  Rood 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


U.S.  Accused 
Of  Using  Ad 
Tax  as  Muzzle 


PlTTSBimCH,  Pa. 

Because  of  their  fear  of  criti¬ 
cism,  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
are  trying  to  silence  their  critics 
on  the  advertising  pages  of  pub¬ 
lications  and  on  the  airwaves, 
according  to  C.  James  Proud, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America. 

Speaking  here  last  week  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Proud  said  the  Federal 
Government  has  inflicted  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  tax  on  institutional 
advertising  to  curb  business’ 
right  to  speak  out  against  so¬ 
cialistic  inroads  on  American  in¬ 
dustry. 

Threat  to  Freedom 

“In  the  past  25  years,  govern¬ 
ment  by  administrative  or  bu¬ 
reaucratic  edict  has  become  an 
increasing  threat  to  American 
freedoms,”  he  asserted.  “The 


current  fight  over  institutional 
advertising  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  a  case  in 
point.” 

He  told  the  advertising  offi¬ 
cials  of  public  utilities  that  IRS 
has  proposed  and  is  now  en¬ 
forcing  a  regulatory  change 
which  no  longer  will  permit  the 
independent  power  and  light 
companies  to  charge  off  for  in¬ 
come  tax  purposes  advertising 
costs  which  are  incurred  in  pre¬ 
senting  competitive  arguments 
on  government  entry  into  the 
electric  power  business. 

This  ruling  makes  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  power  companies, 
“without  expense  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  own  their  stock,  to 
even  state  in  the  public  prints 
their  arguments  in  behalf  of 
private  distribution  of  power  as 
against  that  by  TVA  or  other 
government-supported  utilities.” 

‘A  Plain  Device’ 

Mr.  Proud  called  the  new 
ruling  “a  plain  device  to  cur¬ 
tail  freedom  of  speech. 

“It  clearly  says  to  the  power 
and  light  companies,  and  any 
other  industry  which  dares  dis¬ 
agree  with  a  strong  political 
bloc,  that  you  can  compete  as 
strongly  and  as  keenly  as  you 


want  with  other  companies,  but 
don’t  try  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  government  as  your 
competitor.” 

Another  IRS  proposal — to  dis¬ 
allow  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  the  cost  of  cooperative 
advertising  as  a  business  ex¬ 
pense — was  denounced  by  the 
AFA  president.  He  reported 
that  the  Federation  is  working 
with  the  Federal  Excise  Tax 
Council  in  efforts  to  quell  the 
adoption  of  this  proposal. 

“Government  officials  who 
seek  to  tax  advertising  are  like 
amateurs  who  try  to  remove  an 
appendix.  They  are  very  apt  to 
lose  the  patient,”  Mr.  Proud  ob- 
serv’ed. 

“It  is  important  to  remember 
that  advertising  has  traditional¬ 
ly  been  considered  a  cost  of 
doing  business,  and  not  a  prod¬ 
uct  in  itself.  All  businesses  using 
advertising  pay  their  fair  and 
full  share  of  taxes.” 

• 

Nelson  Promoted 

August  Nelson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  relations  activities  for  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies.  He  succeeds 
Richard  L.  Scheidker,  recently 
named  senior  vicepresident,  who 
now  handles  4-A  region,  council 
and  membership  activities. 


Fewer  Dailies 
Increased  Flat 
Rate  Since  Jan. 

Chicago 

Fewer  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  flat  line  rates  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1958  than  in 
comparable  periods  of  1957  and 
1956,  according  to  the  latest 
quarterly  media  rate  change 
study  published  in  the  May  is¬ 
sue  of  Media/ scope. 

Among  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  of  100,000  or  over, 
nearly  one-half  raised  rates 
last  year,  while  only  one  quarter 
raised  rates  this  year,  Media/ 
scope  pointed  out. 

A  decided  majority  of  U.  S. 
radio  stations,  however,  have 
raised  their  hour  and  minute 
advertising  rates,  according  to 
the  same  study,  which  reports 
189  stations  raised  their  minute 
rates  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1958.  Television  stations 
showed  fewer  revisions  of  spot 
rates  than  last  year.  Fewer  than 
12%  revised  their  minute  rates, 
compared  to  17%  a  year  ago. 
Only  44  TV  stations  raised  their 
minute  time  rates. 
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On  the  First  Team 


MEDIA  RECORDS  tells  the  story  of  \|(|  ^**'*^* 


A  I 


M  <BiW-  cavam,;"*-  *“»  t 

The  Seattle  Times' leadership  inR.O.P.  Color.-  are  r^v?d^ 

Advertisers  know  that  The  Seattle  Times  is 


the  preferred  newspaper  . . .  the  advertising 
medium  that  puts  hard  sell  into  your  sales 


message  in  the  all-important  Seattle  market. 


1957  COLOR  R.O.P.  ADVERTISING 

(FIRST  50  as  reported  by  Media  Records) 

NEWSPAPER  TOTAL  R.O.P.  LINAGE 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal .  2,643,440 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times .  1,744,263 

3.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution .  1,678,162 

4.  Nashville  Tennessean .  1,532,679 

5.  Birmingham  News .  1,454,520 

6.  Miami  Herald .  1,441,425 

7.  Long  Beach  Independent-Press  Telegram .  1,378,392 

8.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch . 1,314,674 

9.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune .  1,295,074 

10.  Long  Beach  Independent . 1,261,189 

11.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  &  States . 1,219,434 

12.  Houston  Chronicle .  1,204,103 

13.  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat . 1,183,716 

14.  Chicago  Tribune .  1,138,538 

15.  SEATTLE  TIMES .  1,136,985 


NEWSPAPER  TOTAL  R.O.P.  LINAGE 

16.  Cincinnati  Enquirer .  1,129,608 

17.  San  Jose  News  &  Mercury  News  ....  1,086,807 

18.  Cincinnati  Post .  1,084,682 

19.  Columbus  Dispatch .  1,060,430 

20.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram .  1,049,481 

21.  Dallas  News .  1,046.402 

22.  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch  .  .  1,045,877 

23.  Toledo  Blade  .  1,025,882 

24.  Dallas  TImes-Herald . 1,017,293 

25.  San  Diego  Union  .  -991,250 

26.  Atlanta  Constitution .  990,163 

27.  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  Telegram  988,707 


NEWSPAPER  TOTAL  R.O.P.  LINAGE 

28.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune .  983,369 

29.  St.  Petersburg  Times .  959,536 

30.  San  Diego  Tribune  .  936,117 

31.  Omaha  World  Herald .  930,137 

32.  Houston  Post .  909,818 

33.  Denver  Post .  900,915 

34.  Akron  Beacon  Journal .  887,109 

35.  Miami  News .  886,129 

36.  Cleveland  Press .  885,453 

37.  Los  Angeles  Examiner .  880,299 

38.  Nashville  Banner  .  875,055 

39.  Washington  Post  &  Times-Herald  .  .  .  866,723 


NEWSPAPER  TOTAL  R.  0.  P.  LINAGE 

40.  Fresno  Bee  .  862,447 

41.  Pasadena  Independent  Star  News  .  .  .  856,755 

42.  Cincinnati  TImes-Star .  855,609 

43.  Des  Moines  Tribune  Register .  831,036 

44.  Sacramento  Bee .  825,818 

45.  San  Jose  Mercury .  825,096 

46.  Indianapolis  Star .  823,776 

47.  Spokane  Spokesman-Review .  808,563 

48.  Evansville  Press  &  Courier  Press  .  .  .  808,550 

49.  Portland  Oregonian .  805,400 

50.  Dayton  News .  804,756 


Member  of  Consolidofed  Consumer  Analysis  Group 
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2  Week,  of  Color  ^  Picture  Worth 
et  for  Newspaper  40“PcigC  ScctlOfl 

Fifty-two  weeks  of  full-  Washington 

page  advertising  in  color  by  An  outstanding  color  photo 
a  group  of  local  supermarkets  inspired  a  successful  one-subject 
has  set  a  record  for  the  Peoria  issue  of  the  gravure  magazine 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star.  of  the  Sunday  Star  for  May  11. 

Through  a  co-operative  Late  in  March,  Magazine 
agreement  with  Consolidated  Editor  Philip  Ixive  saw  “one  of 
Foods  Corp.,  seven  metropoli-  the  best  color  photos  I  have  ever 
tan  Peoria  supermarkets  have  seen”  of  an  outdoor  patio  scene 
joined  together  as  the  Cardi-  in  the  Maryland  suburb  of 
nal  Stores  for  co-op  merchan-  Silver  Spring.  The  photographer 
dising  and  advertising.  Elwood  Baker  of  the  Star. 

Earl  H.  Maloney,  Journal  us^  a  Sp^d  Graphic  and 
Star  advertising  director,  said  Anscochrome  film. 

Consolidated  Foods  has  placed  T 

a  contract  for  a  full-page  ad  ^hat  “the  photograph  chose  tte 
in  color  each  week  for  one  ‘^‘’"^ents,  and  we  decided  to 

Se  orxle  for  color  aSfer-  f  ^he  theme  of  practical  guides 
tising  ever  placed  with  the  ’ 

Journal  Star.  notified  Don  Turnbaugh, 

-  acting  gravure  ad  manager,  and 

j  V*  o  j  assistant,  Mrs.  Janet  Mc- 

leadersnip  study  Namee.  The  result:  in  three 

Los  Angeles  weeks,  enough  advertising  for 
a  40-page  issue,  eight  more 
pages  than  had  been  scheduled. 


“Your  local  druggist,”  say  the 
ad  copy,  “is  also  a  business  man, 
a  retailer  of  many  diversified 
products  in  addition  to  drugs. 
His  wares  may  range  all  the 
way  from  toiletries  to  toasters. 

“That’s  why  73%  of  the  total 
advertising  budgets  of  all  drug 
stores  is  invested  in  newspapers. 
Drug  store  operators  have  found 
that  newspaper  advertising  is 
the  most  effective  and  efficient 
way  to  keep  you  informed  about 
products  and  prices.  And  from 
years  of  experience,  they  also 
know  it  gets  results. 

“Like  the  druggist,  most  ad¬ 
vertisers  depend  on  newspapers 
for  results.  That’s  why,  year  af¬ 
ter  year,  they  invest  more 
money  in  newspapers  than  they 
do  in  radio,  television,  maga¬ 
zines  and  outdoor  combined.” 


Bureau  Ad 

Salutes 

Druggists 


inrougnout  tne  year,  these  Manacer^  NamAfl 
druggists  stand  ready  to  give  i'^amea 

you  exactly  what  the  nation’s  San  Francisco 

225,000  doctors  order.  It’s  a  Robert  D.  Slate  has  been 

giant  task — a  conscientious  task  named  San  Francisco  office  _  _ 

that  the  druggists  perform.”  manager  for  Gilman,  Nicoll  and  the  field  stage  of  its  third  ex- 
The  ad  is  the  fourth  of  the  Ruthman,  newspaper  represen-  tensive  study  of  newspaper 
current  series  in  the  Bureau’s  tatives.  C.  H.  Conland  has  been  readership.  The  study,  called 
newspaper  promotion  advertis-  advanced  to  fill  Mr,  Slate’s  PEN,  is  designed  to  measure  the 
ing  campaign.  Three  previous  managership  at  Los  Angeles,  penetration  efficiency  of  all 
ads  accorded  similar  szdutes  to  The  moves  follow  the  resigna-  newspapers,  both  paid  and  free, 
the  automobile  dealer,  the  gro-  tion  of  Louis  J.  Rubin  to  estab-  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
cer,  and  the  service  station  op-  lish  National  Advertising  Serv-  Counties.  More  than  250  news- 
erator.  ice  Co.  (E&P,  May  3,  page  26.)  papers  will  be  analyzed. 


and  a 
Newspaper 


Publix  has  15  Supermarkets  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg-Pinellas  trade  area  —  4  built  within  a 
single  year. 

These  stores  are  reaping  part  of  the  $90,- 
762,000  food  sales  in  Pinellas  County  in 
1957  _  a  $19,322,000  gain  over  1956. 

If  you  have  something  to  sell,  use  the  news¬ 
paper  that  covers  the  ‘‘biggest  half"  of  Flori- 
da‘s  2nd  largest  market. 


Recently  the  Florida  Publix  Food  Market  chain 
was  proclaimed  “Brand  Names  Retailer  of  the 
Year"  in  Class  I  by  the  Brand  Names  Foun¬ 
dation. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  was  proud  to  have 
played  a  part  in  this  achievement.  In  1957 
The  Times  ran  519,976  lines  of  Publix  adver¬ 
tising,  much  in  color,  1 69,266  more  lines  than 
in  1956. 

This  was  one  of  the  reasons  The  Times  made 
the  largest  gain  in  total  advertising  in  1957 
of  any  newspaper  in  America. 


Phone,  write,  wire  or  better  still  visit  us  for  first-hand  mar¬ 
ket  data. 
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Here’s  How  The  METROPOLITAH  FORT  WORTH  MARKET 
Ranks  in  the  “TOP  50”! 


27th 


27th 


37th 


34th 


544,300 


SALES 


SALES 


MERCHANDISE 


INCOME 


$992,687,000 


$727,265,000 


$135,672,000 


$24,257,000 


$124,935,000 


$173,420,000 


Source:  SROS  Consumer  Market  Data,  November  1957 


. . .  here's  how  YOU  CAN  SELL  THE  MARKET 


You  see  above  the  Fort  Worth  market's  important  position  in 
the  "TOP  50"  of  the  nation. 


You  see  in  the  table  at  the  right  how  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  reaches  virtually  everyone  in  this  metropolitan 
area  PLUS  the  "extra  big,  extra  wealthy"  100  county 
Star-Telegram  market  which  accounts  for  24.6%  of  Texas 
total  population.  These  2-million-plus  people  account  for 
more  than  their  share  —  26.5%  of  the  state's  income  — 
26.1%  of  total  sales.  Your  advertising  dollar  buys  more 
of  the  Texas  market  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  than 
in  any  other  Texas  newspaper. 


Sfor*Ttl«gram  Family  Covtrogw 
MITROPOLITAN  FORT  WORTH 

Combined  daily  . . . .  95.1% 

Sunday . . . 72.7% 


100  COUNTY  MARKET 

Combined  dally,  44  counties .  over  20% 

Sundoy,  52  counties  . . . over  20% 

Source:  ABC  Audit  Report,  Morcb  31,  1957 


Fort  Worth 


AMON  G.  CARTER,  Jr.,  Prmaklent  and  National  Advartising  OirAfor 


LARGEST  COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests 
"Just  a  good  newipoper" 
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I'm  glad  you  told  me  that,  George.  I  see 
now  you  really  ^  come  under  the  heading 
of  ‘small  husiness’.” 


Sometimes  the  well-known  national  brand  name  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  bottler  in  your  community  causes  people  to  number 
him  among  the  giants  of  our  country's  business  life.  Actually, 
as  you  and  your  staff  will  find  in  talking  to  local  bottlers,  the 
reverse  is  true.  The  carbonated  beverage  bottlers  in  your  area 
are  independent,  local,  small  businessmen. 

This  is  true  whether  they  operate  under  franchises  from 
famous  national  names,  or  produce  their  own  private  brands. 
Some  idea  of  just  how  small  these  businesses  are  may  be  seen 
in  these  data:  America’s  5200  bottling  plants  average  19  em¬ 
ployees;  in  fact,  92.7%  of  these  plants  employ  fewer  than  50 
people,  and  the  typical  plant  produces  125,000  to  150,000  cases 
of  soft  drinks  annually.  With  very  few  exceptions,  soft  drink 
bottling  plants  are  owned  and  managed  independently  of  the 
national  firms  which  provide  the  proprietary  flavors  used  in  the 
finished  drinks.  Though  local  bottlers  may  have  contracts  with 
...  or  franchises  from  the  national  company,  they  are  not 
branches  or  subsidiaries. 

Just  about  every  cent  of  capital  invested  in  the  bottler’s 
plant,  equipment,  bottles,  containers,  trucks  and  other  assets  is 
local  capital.  Your  progressive  local  bottlers  have  a  vital  interest 
in  the  community’s  economic  life  and  they  pay  all  the  property 
and  business  taxes  other  community  firms  do. 

The  bottlers  in  your  community  will  be  happy  to  talk 
to  your  news  or  business  reporters  about  any  aspect  of  their 
relationship  to  the  local  economy. 


American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Whatever  promotes  progress  in  your  community 
. . .  promotes  progress  for  your  community  bottler. 
Whatever  adversely  affects  community  progress... 
adversely  affects  the  bottler  in  your  community. 


72  Papers 
Ran  742  Pages 
On  Boating 

Sixty  nine  daily  and  three 
weekly  newspapers,  represent¬ 
ing  a  combined  circulation  of 
20,000,000  in  23  states  ran  77 
special  boat  show  supplements 
with  a  total  of  742  pages  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  months  of 
1958,  according  to  the  National 
Association  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers. 

These  special  pages,  sections 
and  supplements  carried  some 
1,500,000  lines  of  advertising 
and  editorial  matter,  according 
to  Joseph  E.  Choate,  NAEBM 
secretary. 

Although  special  tabloid  boat 
sections  continued  in  popularity, 
there  was  a  trend  toward  full- 
size  pages,  Mr.  Choate  said.  This 
year’s  survey  includes  an  even 
dozen  tab  sections  among  the  77, 
while  last  year  there  were  11 
tab  sections  out  of  a  total  of 
45.  “This  explains  the  fact  that 
linage  increased  by  about  56% 
while  the  number  of  pages  in¬ 
creased  by  45%,”  he  added. 

The  biggest  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  printed  in  conjunction 
with  a  boating  event  was  the 
56-page  full-size  section  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  on  Feb.  23  for  the  second 
annual  New  England  Boat 
Show.  This  edition  carried  96,- 
000  lines  of  advertising  and  39,- 
000  lines  of  editorial  matter. 

Second  biggest  section,  38 
pages,  was  published  by  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  also 
on  Feb.  23,  during  the  Portland 
Boat  Show.  The  Oregonian  this 
year  switched  from  tabloid  to  a 
full-size  format  gaining  about 
50%  more  linage  over  the  48- 
page  tab  section  published  a 
year  ago. 


Car  Sales  Up 
61%  in  Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  car  sales  were  boosted 
61%  during  the  “You  Auto 
Buy  Now”  drive,  according  to 
Gilbert  M.  Tinney,  campaign 
chairman. 

He  estimated  that  sales  and 
orders  totaled  $16,000,000 
during  the  16-day  drive.  He 
reported  Erie  County  dealers 
sold  2655  new  cars  and  booked 
orders  for  895  more.  Niagara 
County  dealers  sold  725  new 
cars.  He  put  used-car  sales  at 
3,900. 


‘Buy  Now’  Campaign 
Starts  in  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

New  home,  car,  refrigerator, 
pair  of  shoes.  .  .  “You  name  it, 
now’s  the  time  to  buy  it,”  Pitts¬ 
burghers  are  being  advised, 
through  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette’s  $500  “Buy  Now”  contest  | 

Entrants  must  tell,  in  100 
words  or  less,  why  they  realize 
that  now,  indeed,  is  the  time  to 
buy.  And,  the  Post-Gazette  is 
spurring  participation  by  sug¬ 
gesting  some  basic  reasons :  that 
Pittsburgh’s  limitless  retail  out¬ 
lets  are  featuring  never-offered- 
before  values;  that  all  manufao 
turers,  in  all  markets,  are  intro¬ 
ducing  products  today  with  new 
highs  in  service  and  appearance, 
and  that  the  Government  is  urg¬ 
ing  “more  buying”  as  a  guide  to 
“more  hiring.” 

Serving  as  judges  in  the  “Buy 
Now”  contest  are  local  business 
leaders. 

Respective  winners,  who  will 
be  selected  for  the  sincerity  and 
aptness  of  thought  of  their  en¬ 
tries,  will  receive  $250,  $100, 
$50,  two  awards  of  $25  and 
five  of  $10. 

Though  the  “Buy  Now”  con¬ 
test  closes  on  May  24,  the  Post- 
Gazette  is  hoping  that  the  in¬ 
centive  to  keep  the  economy  go¬ 
ing  will  continue  long  after  the 
awards  have  been  made. 


Japanese  Auto  Firms 
Set  To  Invade  U.S. 

Los  Angeles 
Three  major  Japanese  auto¬ 
motive  companies  are  set  to 
launch  an  extensive  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  on  their  automobiles  in  an 
effort  to  capture  a  share  of  the 
imported  car  market  in  this 
country.  Several  new  low-priced 
models  will  be  introduced  to  the 
American  public  within  the  next 
six  months,  according  to  Robert 
E.  Petersen,  publisher  of  Motor 
Trend,  Motor  Life  and  Hot  Rod 
magazines. 

He  said  the  new  far  eastern 
entries  in  the  small-car  field 
will  be  the  Toyopet,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Toyota  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.; 
the  Prince  and  Datsun,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Fuji  Precision  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  Ltd.  and  Nissan 
Motor  Co.,  Ltd.  respectively. 

Toyopet  has  retained  Hixson 
and  Jorgensen  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  and  is  now  establishing 
franchised  dealerships  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  other  two 
concerns  are  scheduled  to  intro¬ 
duce  their  product  this  fall. 
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where  was  the  race  won? 


complete  installation  and  h(M)k-np,  and  operator  training  on 
your  premises.  You  also  get  helpful  tips  for  revenue-producing 
advertising,  and  on  how  to  get  further  impact  from  news 
pictures. 

W  hether  you’re  racing  deadlines,  capturing  trophies  for 
iK'tter  photo  reproduction,  or  increa.sing  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  lineage  .  .  .  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  talk  to  Fairchild 
before  installing  any  engraving  equipment.  Fairchild  Graphic 
E(juipment,  Inc.,  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  New 
York,  Dept.63A2. 


All  races  are  won  on  the  track— hut  they  could’ve  been  lost  in 
the  pit.  In  a  grueling  road  race,  it’s  long-run  performance  that 
counts— where  even  the  best  driver  needs  an  excellent  machine 
phis  top-notch  service. 

So  with  newspaper  photo-reproduction.  For  speed  in 
engraving,  for  maximum  efficiency,  you  need  both  an  up-to- 
date  machine  and  skillful  service.  That’s  why  more  than  6()'i 
of  all  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  rely  on  the  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Si/er. 

P'airchild  takes  the  responsibility  of  keeping  all  leased 
>  equipment  in  perfect  running  order— with  planned  preventive 


maintenance,  ’round  the  clock  service,  and  replacement  parts 
—without  charge  for  time,  parts  or  routine  travel. 

In  this  w'ay,  Fairchild  equipment  is  kept  up  to  date.  New 
design  improvements  and  additions  are  inc-orporated  into  the 
machine  in  your  plant.  Your  model  is  as  modern  as  the  latest 
one  produced.  No  Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-.\-Si/.er  e\er 
Ix'C'omes  ob.solcte. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER®*  SC  A  N-A-SIZER® 


Electronic  Engraving  Machines 


1¥ 


Fairchild  service  g(K*s  beyond  maintenance,  t»H).  You  get 


// 


Di§lritt  Offices;  Walpale,  Mass.;  Atlanta,  Co.; 
Chicago,  III.;  los  Angeles,  Col.;  Toronto  Ont. 
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al  duty  of  advertising  consti-  umns  of  the  newspapers  and 
tutional  amendments,  through  consequently  this  office  is  pre- 
the  medium  of  weekly  newspa-  paring  a  series  of  articles  which 
pers  in  each  county  in  the  state,  will  outline  the  main  features 
“Six  amendments  are  to  be  of  each  constitutional  amend- 
advertised  this  yeai',  which  ment. 

means  that  a  considerable  sum  “Your  use  of  this  material 
of  money  will  be  spent  in  this  will  be  greatly  appreciated  as 
program.  an  indication  of  your  interest  in 

“Though  this  office  has  the  good  citizenship.  May  I  ask  also 
sole  responsibility  for  placing  that  you  place  our  office  on  your 
this  advertising,  it  is  my  inten-  mailing  list  if  we  are  not  al- 
tion  to  see  that  these  legal  no-  ready  getting  your  paper.” 
tices  are  placed  in  newspapers 
which  show  a  real  interest  in 
government  without  regard  to 
political  consideration. 

“I  feel  that  the  constitutional 
amendments  which  are  to  be  on 
the  ballot  next  November  are 
very  important  to  each  citizen. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  necessary 
that  an  explanation  of  each 
“Since  this  is  an  election  year,  measure  be  made  available  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  the  voter.  I  feel  that  this  can 
will  again  have  the  constitution-  best  be  done  through  the  col- 


State  Legal 
Ads  Depend 
On  Publicity 


Cameron  Heads 
Publisher  Grouj) 


Barney  G.  Cameron,  vicej  ’es- 
ident  and  business  manage  of 
the  \etv  York  Herald  Trih'ne, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Publishers’  Association  of  New 
York  City  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Cameron  succeeds  C  C. 
Lane,  director  of  industrial  re¬ 
lations  and  associate  business 
manager  of  the  Xew  York 
Timex,  as  chairman. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Cameron  as 
vicechairman  of  the  Association 
is  George  E.  Donnelly,  business 
manager  of  the  Xeicx. 

T.  E.  J.  Crowley,  assistant 
gencial  manager  and  business 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Jounial-Aviericav,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer,  and  Warren 
D.  Chandler  of  the  Association 
staff  was  re-elected  secretary. 

Donald  R.  MeVay  of  Toronto 
was  recently  named  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association  and 
will  assume  his  duties  in  .lune. 
lie  I’eplaces  William  Mapel, 
liresident,  who  retired  lecently. 


Beuutyraiiia  Dates 

Philadelphia 
Fall  and  winter  apparel  from 
the  House  of  Christian  Dior, 
designed  by  Yves  St.  Laurent, 
will  be  featured  at  the  second 
annual  Beautyrama,  sponsored 
by  the  Philadelftliia  luqairer  in 
co-operation  with  cosmetic  man¬ 
ufacturers,  at  the  Sheraton  Ho¬ 
tel  here  Sept.  3-5. 


Atl  Series^ 

Tells  (\»h»r  Siieeess 

Newspaper  HOP  color  adver¬ 
tising  “success  stories”  are  the 
subjects  of  a  series  of  adverti.se- 
ments  being  sponsored  by  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  The  ads  are 
aim(‘<i  at  atlverti.sers  and  their 
agencies,  and  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fact  that  Hoe  builds 
printing  presses  an<l  other 
<*quipment  for  the  newspap«“i-  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  campaign,  according  to 
•Joseph  L.  Auer,  president  of 
Hoe,  is  intended  to  “help  nc‘ws- 
pa|)ers  build  linage  by  .selling 
advertisers  on  the  sales  impact 
of  ROP  color.”  It  will  consi.st 
of  2fi  in.sertions  in  Adrertixinn 
A</e,  and  will  be  in  addition  to 
Hoe’s  schedules  in  Editor  &  ITb- 
LLSIIER. 


If  your  clipping  files  are  jammed  .  .  .  and 
becoming  more  crowded  every  day  .  .  .  you’ll 
find  the  answer  in  Micro-Clip.  Because  this  new, 
advanced  method  of  handling  background 
material  cuts  storage  space  up  to  96%  .  .  .  puts 
clippings  at  your  finger-tips  fast,  in  permanent, 
easy-to-use  form.  And  at  less  cost  than  you  ever 
thought  possible! 

Stop  expensive  and  often  inaccurate  weeding. 
Have  100%  of  the  material  in  the  files.  Just  send 
us  your  congested,  and  often  inactive  files.  We 
take  over  the  complete  job  .  .  .  and  rush  micro 
prints  (shown  at  left)  back  to  you  in  the  SAME 
SIZE  jacket.  This  enables  you  to  use  the  cabinets 
you  already  have,  and  interfile  the  Micro-Clip 
cards  with  your  regular  data. 

Micro-Clip  is  now  in  use  at  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
Cleveland  Press,  Washington  Post  and  others. 

We'd  like  to  tell  you  more.  Write  us  .  .  . 


‘125’  for  Weekly 

South  Charle.ston,  Ohio 
The  South  Charlexton  Senti¬ 
nel,  a  weekly  tabloid  paper,  is 
preparing  to  celebrate  its  12.5th 
anniversary  in  .June.  Editor  .lack 
Dyer  said  Artemus  Ward  the 
famed  humorist,  worked  on  the 
Sentinel  as  a  printer-reporter 
before  the  Civil  War. 


11^^  (.orwin  Joins  Keps 

Rol>ert  L.  Corwin  has  joined 
^  the  I>»s  Angeles  office  of  <’res- 
mer  &  Woodwai'd,  Inc.,  ne  spa- 
'•o  per  representatives,  accord  ig  to 

Richard  W.  Tullar,  vicepr*  dent 
-nd  Los  Angeles  manag  r  of 
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SURE-FIT  SLIP  COVERS  SELL  WITH  RUN-OF-PAPER  COLOR.  P.  M.  Hollister,  Advertising  Manager  of  Sure-Fit.  says;  “We’ve  found  ROP 
color  to  be  virtually  a  new  medium.  It  has  increased  consumer  response  to  newspaper  advertising  many  fold.  Its  vivid  distinction  increases  sales.' 


AN  ROP  COLOR 
IS  A  POWERFUL 


ROOM 

ROOM 


'rite  (litily  newspaper,  with  its  color-every-day 
homis,  is  lodiiy's  inarketin;j;  reality.  In  more 
than  100  c  ities,  iS(i7  daily  newspapers  thron^li- 
ont  tlie  Ihiited  States  oHer  tlie  potent  selling 
iorce  of  ROl*  color.  What’s  more  —  exc  itinij; 
color-power  is  imikin”;  new  friends  lor  these 
newspapers  amoiifj;  readers  and  advertisers. 

ROl*  color  comes  out  on  top  in  all  “sell 
tests".  It  commands  immediate  attention  .  .  . 
hits  astonishin<>  retention  \ahie.  1  h. it’s  why 
color  is  now  used  to  sell  everythin”;  from 
toothpaste  to  travel,  from  soaj)  to  slipcovers. 


rhe  elfec  tiveness  of  ROl’  color  dej)ends 
greatly  on  the  capabilities  of  the  printing 
ecpiipment  used.  I  he  recogni/ed  ad\;int;iges 
ol  1  loe  ecpiipment  for  to|)cjuality  color  repro¬ 
duction  arc  time-proven.  Iloe  engineering  is 
both  a  pioneer  and  the  leader  in  color  print¬ 
ing  ecpiipment. 


<SCOJ/VC, 


910  East  13Sth  Straat,  Naw  York  S4,  N.  Y. 

Solos  OHico.  BOSTON  -  NEW  YOUK  •  CH  CAGO  •  OAllAS'  SAN  ftANOSCO 
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MILLION  DOLLAR  DIVE... 


Off  California  a  geologist-frogman  dives  deep 
to  tlie  ocean  floor  in  search  of  petrolenm-bearing 
rock  for  Texaco. 

If  snccessfnl,  America’s  oil  reserves  may  be 
richer  by  millions  of  barrels. 

On  five  continents  Texaco  oil  explorers  are  using 
aerial  surveys,  artificial  earth(|nakes,  soil  anal)  sis 


and  other  methods  to  locate  more  oil  to  satisfy 
the  e\’er-increasing  world  demand. 

This  work  is  just  one  phase  of  Texaco’s  multi¬ 
million  dollar  program  to  produce  more  and  finer 
petroleum  products  for  the  transportation,  rubber, 
petrochemicals  anti  plastics  industries... an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  future. 

COMPANY 


THE  TEXAS 

Progress  . . .  at  your  service 
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Cost  Studies 
Are  Analyzed 
At  Seminar 

Twenty-seven  newspaper 
business  executives  will  begin  a 
two-week  seminar  on  newspa¬ 
per  management  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute,  Columbia 
University,  on  Monday,  May  19. 
The  purpose  of  the  seminar  is 
to  find  means  of  reducing  costs 
and  increasing  revenue  while 
producing  a  newspaper  of  high 
quality. 

The  members  will  spend  a  full 
day  analyzing  a  confidential 
study  comparing  costs  and  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  seminar. 

Four  members  who  are  re¬ 
turning  for  a  second  seminar 
are: 

Arthur  A.  Brown,  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald. 

Joseph  W.  Jackson,  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  American  Press. 

Albert  K.  Sherman,  Newport 
(R.  I.)  Daily  News. 

Bert  Struby,  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  Macon  News. 

Other  members  are: 

Bartlett  Barnes,  Bristol 


(Conn.)  Press. 

J.  Graff  Bomberger,  Jeannette 
(Pa.)  News-Dispatch. 

Matthew  F.  Carney  Jr.,  Com¬ 
ing  (N.  Y.)  Leader. 

Hoyt  Cater,  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Daily  Review. 

Arthur  L.  Davies,  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig-Standard. 

Edward  E.  Elsenheimer,  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Record  and  Meri¬ 
den  Journal. 

James  A.  Gray,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Twin  City  Sentinel. 

Fred  G.  Hughes,  Joplin  (Mo.) 
Globe  and  Joplin  News  Herald. 

R.  George  Kuser  Jr.,  Troy 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Arthur  L.  Lowe,  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times. 

James  D.  McCoy,  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Independent-Tribune 

and  Anderson  Daily  Mail. 

Wight  Martindale,  Fairchild 
Publications,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

Vincent  J.  Miller,  Tulare 
(Calif.)  Advance-Register. 

D.  Lathan  Mims,  Harrison¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Daily  News-Record. 

R.  Frank  Mundy,  Greenwood 
(S.  C.)  Index-Journal. 

Howard  H.  Murphy,  Afro- 
American  Newspapers,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Earl  K.  Nelson,  Fairmont 
(Minn.)  Daily  Sentinel. 

Duncan  H.  Olmsted,  Petaluma 


(Calif.)  Argtis-Courier. 

Carroll  W.  Parcher,  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

Carll  Tucker  Jr.,  Patent 
Trader,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Charles  S.  Wesley,  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram. 

Quentin  A.  Whittier,  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Daily  Sun  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal. 

Bernard  E.  Wright,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review. 

Reporters  Praised, 
*Clerks*  on  City  Desk 

Winnipeg 

James  Richardson,  retired 
city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  says  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  are  just  as  good  as  they 
ever  were. 

Mr.  Richardson,  who  started 
in  the  newspaper  business  here, 
made  the  comment  at  the  70th 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  Press  Club. 

“I  think  reporters  now  are 
just  as  good  as  any  we  ever 
had,”  he  said.  “But  I  don’t 
want  a  man  with  a  university 
degree.  I’d  just  as  soon  he  didn’t 
have  one,  as  long  as  he’s  will- 
grounded  in  government  af¬ 
fairs.” 

City  Editors  are  "nothing  but 
well-mannered  desk  clerks,”  he 
said. 


UP  Editors  Like 
Early  Features 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Ross  Smith,  editor  of  the  Ash¬ 
tabula  Star-Beacon,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Ohio  United 
Press  Editors.  He  was  elected 
to  succeed  A.  R.  Sicuro,  editor 
of  the  Ravenna  Record,  at  the 
spring  iheeting  here.  May  3. 

The  editors  approved  the 
movement  of  features  at  wire 
openings  for  use  the  next  day. 
United  Press  moves  on  its  tape 
circuit  before  beginning  the 
day’s  news  report  for  afternoon 
newspapers  six  or  seven  col- 
ums  for  use  the  following  day. 

Harold  Murray,  editor  of  the 
Wooster  Record,  pointed  out  that 
once  an  editor  meets  his  dead¬ 
line,  he  can  go  to  work  on  plans 
for  the  next  day  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  advance  copy  which 
moves  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
wire.  He  said  this  was  helpful 
in  planning  his  next  day’s  edi¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  editors  expressed 
an  objection  to  the  new  style 
of  baseball  boxes.  The  objection 
was  that  it  was  difficult  to  set 
a  line  of  type  showing  an  in¬ 
dividual  pitcher’s  performance 
when  fractions  involving  thirds 
of  innings  were  used. 
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FAIRCHILD  I 

news 

Julian  H.  Handler,  editor  of 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS,  will 
head  a  ten-man  task  force  of 
editors  and  reporters  covering  the 
Supermarket  Institute  Convention, 
May  25-28,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  j. 
Those  attending  will  be  members 
of  the  New  York  news  staff  and  ; 
reporters  from  the  Washington,  \ 
Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  bureaus.  I 
Top  company  executives  from 
New  York  and  the  West  Coast 
also  will  attend  the  Supermarket 
Institute  Convention,  together  with 
the  SUPERMARKET  NEWS  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  headed  by 
Robert  Stainton,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  Louis  Bailey,  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 


Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
been  given  a  certificate  of  regis¬ 
tration  for  the  trademark  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS,  its  newest  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  by  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  it  was  made  known  last 
week.  This  means  the  name  can¬ 
not  be  used  by  anyone  without  the 
express  permission  of  Fairchild 
Publications. 


John  Stack,  head  of  the  credit 
news  department  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD,  will  be  in  Detroit  May 
17-22  to  work  with  the  local 
bureau  staff  in  covering  the  62nd 
annual  Credit  Congress  of  the 
National  Assn,  of  Credit  Men. 
Meetings  take  place  at  Shera- 
ton-Cadillac  Hotel. 


Advertising  in  the  Fairchild 
Publications  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  shows  a  19.6  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1958  compared  with  the  same 
.period  lor  1957,  according  to 
Harry  Martindale,  Pacific  Coast 
Director  of  the  company. 


Fairchild  newspaper  coverage  of 
the  Internationa  Wool  Textile 
Organization  Congress  in  Vienna 
May  18-24  will  be  handled  by 
A.  D.  Galloway  of  the  Paris  news 
staff.  Mme.  Thesa  Diez-Rosing, 
Vienna  correspondent,  will  also 
cover  the  sessions. 


Cheves  Ligon,  head  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  bureau,  attended  the  Caro- 
linas  Yam  Assn,  outing  at  Pine- 
hurst  May  15-17,  covering  for 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD.  May 
29-31  he  will  be  in  Sea  Island, 
Ga.,  with  Yancey  Gilkerson,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  bureau  chief,  for  the 
convention  of  the  South  Carolina 
Textile  Manufacturers. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publi$h»rt  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electranic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Books. 
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Foreign  Press  Award 
Winners  Selected 

Los  Angeles 

Winners  of  the  first  biennial 
Foreign  Press  Awards,  spon¬ 
sored  by  UCLA’s  Department 
of  Journalism  under  a  grant 
from  the  David  E.  Bright  Foun¬ 
dation,  were  announced  this 
week. 

They  are:  Patrick  O’Donovan, 
London  Observer;  Michel  Gor¬ 
dey,  Paris  France-Soir ;  Henry 
O.  Brandon,  London  Sunday 
Times;  Minoru  Omori,  Tokyo 
Mainichi  Newspapers;  Krish- 
namachari  Balaraman,  Madras 
Hindu;  Theodor  Leonard  Fin- 
dahl,  Oslo  Aftenposten;  Mrs. 
Marlene  Manthey,  Vienna  Die 
Presse;  Denys  Smith,  London 
Daily  Telegraph;  and  Jean- 
Michel  van  Gindertael,  Belgian 
News  Agency. 

Each  receives  a  $500  U.  S. 
savings  bond  and  all-expense- 
paid  trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

• 

Closes  State  Bureau 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  has  closed  its  Harrisburg 
State  House  bureau  and  reas¬ 
signed  Correspondent  Thomas  P. 
Snyder  to  its  Pittsburgh  staff. 

«  *  * 

Donald  M.  Thomas,  former 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times  —  new  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  Oregon  Dairy  Products 
Commission. 

*  *  * 

AuDRBnr  Smith  —  to  society 
department  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Gartin,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News  —  to  circulation 
manager,  Roseville  (Calif. ) 
Press-Tribune. 

*00 

Stanley  Klang,  formerly 
with  Hayward  (Calif.)  Daily 
Review  —  circulation  manager, 
Fullerton  (Calif.)  Daily  News- 
Tribune. 

*00 

Tom  Gavin,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News  general 
assignment  reporter  —  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  award  for  outstanding  pub¬ 
lic  service  reporting  for  a  series 
on  state  penal  reform  needs. 
William  L.  Miller,  News  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  —  suburban 
beat,  replacing  Bill  Brenne- 
man  —  to  Denver  Tourist  Bu¬ 
reau  promotion  department. 

•  •  • 

Ed  Campbell  —  new  sports 
editor  of  the  Waynesburg  (Pa.) 
Democrat  Messenger,  replacing 
Richard  Kunkle,  sports  editor 
three  years  —  to  the  Army. 


personal 


John  D.  Mill,  assistant  news 
editor,  Montreal  (Que.)  Star 
since  1954  —  to  news  editor, 
succeeding  the  late  Dermot 
O’Sullivan  Baker. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Sinnott  —  to 
acting  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  Miller  —  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Maher,  labor  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mir¬ 
ror-News  for  five  years  —  to 
press  relations  director  for 
Southern  California  for  Edmund 
G.  Brown,  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  govemor.  Mr.  Maher 
is  replaced  on  the  labor  beat 
by  Don  Harris. 

«  *  ♦ 

John  C.  Kelley,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal  —  to  staff  of  Congres¬ 
sional  Candidate  Donald  McGin- 
ley  of  Ogallala,  Neb. 


Provost  Joins  Daily 

Daniel  E.  Provost,  formerly 
business  manager  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Esquire  magazine,  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald. 

0*0 

Philip  Zach,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Capper  Publications, 
Inc.  —  to  Life  magazine  as  a 
special  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

0*0 

Saralena  Sherman,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Topeka  (Kas.)  Daily 
Capital  editorial  staff  for  six 
years  and  news  editor  of  the 
Manhattan  (Kas.)  Mercury  five 
years  —  to  the  Kansas  Press 
Association  to  write  a  column 
dealing  with  government  news 
and  politics. 

*00 

John  Tew,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Alliance  (Neb.) 
Daily  Times-Herald  —  on  duty 
with  the  Army  at  Ft.  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo. 


Io^aV 

LUUSTRf^TlONS  ^ 

^'*2  TO  Tli. 

AT  00>N® 

gJJfROLU  the  MILWAUKEE 
CALU." 
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THE  LADIES'  MAN — Robert  Prall  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  presents  top  writing  awards  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Daily 
Newspaper  Women  to  (left)  Ruth  Winter,  Newark  Star  Ledger,  for  a 
shooting  story,  and  (right)  Horence  Block,  Trentonian,  for  local  column 
which  she  writes  with  Barbara  Wolfe.  Another  top  winner  was  Lora 
Fiedler,  New  Brunswick  Home  News,  features. 


New  Press  Club 
Formed  in  Illinois 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

The  Lake  County  Press  Club 
was  organized  here  recently 
with  the  following  officers 
elected : 

Roy  W.  Wiley,  Lake  County 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  president;  William 
Schroeder,  Grayslake  (Ill.) 
Times,  and  Ford  Wilson,  sub¬ 
urban  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  vicepresidents;  Miss 
Velda  Brickler,  Highland  Park 
(Ill.)  News,  secretary;  and 
Thomas  Schroeder,  Waukegan 
News-Sun,  treasurer. 

“Lake  County  Newsman  of 
the  Year’’  award  will  be  given 
annually.  A  plaque  is  being 
donated  by  Ford  Wilson. 

*  *  e 

Pat  H.  Rice  Jr.,  vicepresident 
of  Southeastern  Newspapers, 
Inc.  (Augusta  Chronicle  and 
Herald)  —  new  chairman  of 
Georgia  Associated  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


2  New  Directors 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Two  new  directors  were  added 
to  the  board  of  the  News- 
Journal  Company  at  the  annual 
election  last  week.  They  are 
William  H.  Ward,  retired  officer 
of  the  duPont  Company,  and 
Fendall  W.  Yerxa,  executive 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Willard  Price  —  to  the 
women’s  department  of  the 
Fairbury  (Neb.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Pifer,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the 
Uhrichsville  (Ohio)  Evening 
Chronicle  —  to  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sandusky  (Ohio) 
Register. 

«  *  * 

Robert  E.  Hetherington, 
former  Pennsylvania  newspa¬ 
perman  —  to  director  of  public 
relations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  Commission. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Personals 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

Armstrong  Named 
Assistant  to  Editor 

Chicago  i 

Stanley  Armstrong,  day  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
since  1937,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  it  was  announced  by 
W.  D.  Maxwell,  Tribune  editor 
and  managing  editor. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  veteran 
Tribune  reporter,  copyreader 
and  an  assistant  city  editor,  has 
been  promoted  to  day  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Harold  Murray  has  moved 
up  to  first  assistant  day  city 
editor  and  George  Schreiber,  an 
assistant  day  city  editor  since 
1937,  has  been  named  assistant 
metropolitan  editor. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Michigan, 
came  to  the  Tribune  in  1928 
from  the  City  News  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Paul  SwENSSolfi,  managing 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn)  Star — elected  president 
of  Minnesota  Associated  Press 
Newspapers. 

*  *  « 

Furman  Bishix,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  — 
first  prize  in  Georgia  AP  sports 
writing  contest.  Zeke  Wood, 
Augusta  Herald,  second. 

* 

Mary  C.  Winter,  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  editorial  writer 
— public  service  award  of  Georg¬ 
ia  AP  Association  for  a  series 
on  mental  health. 

*  « 

Harold  T.  Howell,  farm  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot — elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rural  Safety 
Council. 


TO  A  GREAT  GUY — Philadelphia  Bulletin  staffers,  85  strong,  paid 
respects  to  Burritt  (Slim)  Sawyer,  dean  of  the  assistant  city  editors. 
Seated  beside  Slim  is  his  wife,  Sarah.  Standing,  from  left,  are  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Walter  Lister,  City  Editor  Stanley  G.  Thompson,  and  William 
L.  McLean  3rd,  assistant  to  the  business  manager.  Slim  (6-3)  has  been 
with  the  Bulletin  for  40  years.  Falling  arches  made  him  give  up  a  career 
as  song-and-dance  man. 
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James  Phillips,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  Turlock  (Calif.) 
Journal  and  Tracy  (Calif.) 
Press  —  new  reporter  for  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News  succeeding  John 
Guernsey,  transferred  to  editor 
of  Sunday  tabloid  section.  James 
Coon,  with  the  paper  for  nearly 
10  years  —  from  news  editor’s 
desk  to  reporting  staff.  David 
Cohen,  on  the  staff  one  year, 
becomes  news  editor. 

*  •  « 

Roy  Savill  —  from  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Trini¬ 
dad  Chronicle  —  to  managing 
director  of  British  Guiana 
Graphic,  succeeding  John  L. 
Garbutt,  resigned. 

*  e  e 

Mrs.  Rusti  Chappell,  former 
reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  South  East  Independent 
and  Valley  View  News  —  new 
I  reporter  for  the  Vale  (Ore.) 
Malheur  Enterprise. 


We  put  it  on  a  scale  to  see 
if  it  gained  weight  .... 


New  Orleans'  Families  Like  It  Best! 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiana's  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 


Whitehead  Elected 

H.  E.  Whitehead,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Kimberly-Clark  Products 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  for  1958  of  the  Association 
of  Canadian  Advertisers  at  the 
43rd  annual  convention  at  To¬ 
ronto,  May  5-7.  He  suceeds  T. 
M.  Atkinson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Dupont  of  Canada  Ltd., 
Montreal.  J.  J.  McGill,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Imperial  To¬ 
bacco  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Mont¬ 
real,  was  elected  executive  vice- 
president. 

*  *  « 

Herbert  Elwell,  music  critic 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer  and  a  noted  composer  — 
commissioned  to  write  a  work 
for  the  sesquicentennial  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Miami  University,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio. 

«  *  * 

A.  F.  COLONNA,  advertising 
director,  assumes  supervision  of 
the  general  display  advertising 
department  of  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald,  with  Gerald  E. 
Marple,  from  local  display  staff, 
as  assistant.  Frank  B.  Thieme, 
classified  manager  —  given  ad¬ 
ditional  duties  as  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director;  Marion  C. 
Bowler  —  named  retail  man- 


Mrs.  Frances  Dewberry, 
women’s  page  editor.  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times — new  president  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  organization. 

*  *  * 

John  Jenks,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  farm  editor  —  special 
service  plaque  from  the  Blue 
Gress  Future  Farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Federation  in  Lexingrton. 


Awards  Posted 
In  Buffalo  Area 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Winners  of  1957  Page  One 
Awards  include  five  Buffalo 
Evening  News  workers,  four  ' 
from  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  and  three  from  the  Tona- 
wanda  Evening  News. 

■fhey  are:  News — Bill  Jacobs, 
police  reporter,  best  feature  and 
best  humorous  story;  Dick 
Johnston,  sports  story;  Tony 
Wurzer,  sports  feature;  Ralph 
P.  Young,  editorial;  John  Sun- 
ley,  illustrations. 

(iourier-Express  —  Frank  J. 
Schifferle,  news  photo;  Bob 
Scott,  sports  and  feature  photos; 
Walter  Froelich,  special  sub¬ 
jects;  Robert  Dunn,  editorial 
cartoons. 

Tonawanda  News  —  Don 
Barry,  general  story;  Mrs. 
Grace  Goddard,  women’s  page 
story;  Milton  S.  Carlin,  head¬ 
lines. 

On  the  Job  at  80 

WiLLIMANTIC,  Conn. 
Christopher  Abernathy  in  hie 
54th  year  as  a  compositor  for 
the  Willimantic  Daily  Chronicle, 
celebrated  his  80th  birthday  on 
the  job  on  May  1.  Co-workers 
surprised  him  with  a  cake  and 
a  basket  of  gifts  and  cards. 

«  *  « 

Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief 
and  associate  general  manager 
of  International  News  Service 
—  installed  as  president  of  the 
Silurians,  New  York  press 

group. 

*  «  * 

Tim  Pasma,  formerly  with 
the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  staff  —  to  Power  Adver¬ 
tising  Associates. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Calpin,  political 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin — Villanova  Uni¬ 
versity’s  St.  Augustine  Award 
for  journalism. 

*  «  * 

Carl  Ebright  —  to  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

*  •  * 

Patrick  H.  Peabody  —  re¬ 
signed  as  associate  publisher 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Central 
California  Publishing  Co.  He 
will  retain  his  interest  in  the 
papers.  George  R.  Kane  —  to 
>  vicepresident  and  Ed  M.  Bauer 
t  and  George  M.  Ewing — to  com- 
I  pany  directors. 

i  ♦  *  • 

James  D.  Cherry,  formerly 
national  ad  manager  for  the 
Newport  News  (Va..)  Daily 
I  Press  and  Times-Herald  —  to 
1  the  Memphis  Publishing  Co.  as 
J  assistant  manager  in  the  gen- 
-  eral  advertising  department,  a 
new  position. 
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Sarah  Lauds 
Ike  But  Hits 
His  Advisers 


Washington 

“I  don’t  make  the  President 
angry.  He  does  that  to  himself, 
often,  I  honestly  don’t  see  why,” 
said  Sarah  McClendon  whose 
White  House  press  conference 
inquiries  have  helped  make 
President  Eisenhower’s  popoffs 
a  subject  of  national  discussion. 

Ike  blew  up  when  Sarah  asked 
him  if  he  would  send  Marines 
into  action  without  consulting 
Congress;  when  she  pressed 
questions  on  what’s  behind  the 
military  reorganization  plan; 
and  when  she  prefaced  a  ques¬ 
tion  with  a  statement  some  peo¬ 
ple  think  he  should  golf  less 
and  visit  small  towns  around  the 
country  more. 

Last  week  he  ignored  her  sev¬ 
eral  efforts  to  obtain  the  floor 
to  put  questions.  A  columnist 
wrote  that  Ike  had  been  ad¬ 
vised  not  to  recoguiize  her  in 
the  future.  She  reports  for  a 
string  of  newspapers,  most  of 
them  in  the  Southwest. 

Miss  McClendon  said  she  has 
written  the  President  twice  to 
compliment  him  on  elevating  the 
conference  usefulness  and  he 
has  replied  with  words  of  ap¬ 
preciation. 

“Remember,”  she  suggested, 

“he  does  not  have  to  hold  these 
conferences.  Many  persons  won¬ 
der  why  he  does.  'There  are  al¬ 
ways  some  around  who  do  not 
have  any  appreciation  or  under¬ 
standing  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  who  are  always  urging 
him  not  to  have  these  any  more. 

There  are  probably  thousands 
in  addition  to  Sherman  Adams 
who  have  advised  him  that  he 
does  not  have  to  answer  my 
questions  any  more. 

“When  the  President  first 
came  to  the  White  House,  I 
asked  him  a  few  questions, 
which  were  not  fawning  before 
him  or  not  laudatory  as  were 
some  of  my  colleagues’,  but  ques¬ 
tions  which  did  not  begin  by  say¬ 
ing  . . .  ‘Mr.  President,  you  great 
big  wonderful  thing,  we  know 
you  can  do  no  wrong,  tell  us 
how  much  good  your  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  doing?’  ” 

The  result,  she  said,  was  an 
attempt  at  muzzling  her  by  non¬ 
recognition,  at  the  advice  of  “the 
Madison  Avenue  crowd  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  Washing¬ 
ton.”  Exempted  from  this  criti¬ 
cism  were  Press  Secretary 
James  C.  Hagerty  and  his  as¬ 
sociate,  Anne  Wheaton,  who 
were  credited  with  a  fine  job. 
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To  Teachers’ 
English  Plan 


iitiiiiiiiiiiiiip  WORKSHOP  \ 


1  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Omaha,  Neb. 


Dr.  William  Hall,  director  of  i 
the  University  of  Nebraska  | 
School  of  Journalism,  said  he  be-  g 
lieved  the  educators  were  “mak-  * 
ing  a  serious  mistake”  in  the  m 
promotion  of  literature  at  the  | 


I  More  About  Hyphens 


„  expense  of  the  fundamental  skill 

English  teachers  ran  heading  ^ell.” 


some  weekly  newspaper 


backer  of  the  resolution,  = 


publishers  oyer  the  merits  of  chairman  of 

high  school  journalism  study  in  University  of  Nebraska  De¬ 


Nebraska. 


“OrasKa.  partment  of  English,  said,  “Our  g 

Delegates  at  the  Nebraska  suggestion  is  aimed  at  strength-  g 


of  English 


ening  the  student  in  every  area,  g 


meeting  have  recommended  including  speech  and  journal- 
changes  in  the  curriculum  of  ism.” 


high  schools. 


“To  allow  substitution  of  any  g 


The  controversy  began  over  kind  for  basic  English  courses 
the  teachers’  resolution  calling  is  to  mislead  and  short  change 
for  a  change  in  state  law  that  the  students,”  he  added, 
would  require  four  years  of  • 

English  for  high  school  gradua-  wtcia  c  j  ¥ 
tion  without  substitution  of  9penas  Liess 

speech  or  journalism  courses  to  For  News  Services 
fulfill  requirements  WASHINGTON 

Jack  Lough  of  Albion,  presi-  The  U.  S.  Information  Agency 
dent  of  the  Nebraska  State 


T  ,  T  ^  •  Washington 

Jack  Lough  of  Albion,  presi-  The  U.  S.  Information  Agency 
dent  of  the  Nebraska  State  spent  less  in  the  past  fiscal  year 
Press  Assocaition,  attacked  the  t^^n  in  the  one  which  preceded 

for  employment  for  free-lance 
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Many  Salesmen  Aren  t  pw  t>>em. 

'  This  was  revealed  this  week 

A  curious  sidelight  on  the  when  the  record  of  hearings  on 
economic  recession  has  been  the  ®  P"b- 


stinging  criticism  directed  at  the 
American  salesman.  Has  he,  as 


Rep.  John  J.  Rooney  of  New  g 


some  critics  claim,  degenerated  appropriations  subcom- 

into  an  "order  taker"  after  too 


into  an  order  taker  after  too 
many  lush  postwar  years  of  easy 
pickings?” 

N.  r.  World  Telegram  6  Sun.  5/5/5* 

For  MORE  calls  and 
THOROUGH  coverage 
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by  using 
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Its  vast  coverage  and  reputation, 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
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(Speedy  copy  assistance,  too) 


whether  USIA  still  is  giving 
$30-a-year  newspaper  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  members  of  the  British 
Parliament.  He  was  told  the 
practice,  involving  about  500 
subscriptions,  was  dropped  fol¬ 
lowing  criticism  last  year  and 
public  suggestion  by  Congress¬ 
men  that  their  British  counter¬ 
parts  should  patronize  the  news¬ 
stands  if  they  wish  to  read  New 
York  newspapers. 


Press 


THE  3wiOR-1  fERVICE 


•World  Coverage 

•  Big  Byline  Features 

•  Regional  News 


It  may  be  time  to  add  a  few  points  about  those  little 
demons,  hyphens.  They  often  insinuate  themselves  into 
those  combinations  of  verb  and  adverb  that  really  are 
new  verbs,  like  cash  in,  hole  up,  pay  off.  Confusion 
I  arises  because  some  such  expressions  can  become  modi- 
I  fiers,  and  then  the  hyphen  is  required.  Thus, 

I  “The  Communists  stepped  up  infiltration”  (a  verb  in 
I  two  parts,  no  hjrphen) ;  but 

I  “A  stepped-up  campaign  is  planned  for  spring”  (com- 
I  pound  adjective  modifying  campaign,  hyphen  required). 

I  The  hyphen  is  out  of  place,  too,  after  adverbs  ending 
I  in  ly:  a  widely  advertised  event.  Other  adverbs  forming 
I  parts  of  compound  modifiers  take  it,  however:  the  well- 
I  known  human  race. 

I  When  it  is  used  to  join  two  figures,  the  hyphen  means 

I  through  and  as  such  is  a  handy,  word-saving  device. 

I  “The  convention  will  be  held  Feb.  16-20”  means  the 
I  convention  will  start  on  the  16th  and  continue  through 
I  the  20th. 

I  The  hyphen  is  often  carelessly  omitted  part-way 
I  through  compound  modifiers,  particularly  those  contain- 

I  ing  numbers,  but  o  25-mile  an  hour  speed  is  properly 

I  a  25-mile-an-hour  speed.  On  the  other  hand,  numbers 

I  preceding  nouns  as  simple  modifiers  are  sometimes  mis- 

I  takenly  followed  by  hyphens:  sentenced  to  180-days  in 
I  jail  should  be  sentenced  to  180  days  in  jail.  Similarly, 

I  400  million  dollars’  worth  of  business  should  not  be 
I  iOO-milliom-dollars’  worth. 

I  Writers  should  keep  in  mind  that  compound  modifiers 
1  other  than  those  containing  measurements  may  have 

I  more  than  two  parts,  and  all  should  be  linked.  Con- 

I  tributors  of  the  most  sought-after  items  was  intended 

I  to  be  contributors  of  the  most-sought-after  items.  The 

j  two  versions  have  differing  senses. 

i  As  a  general  rule,  non  as  a  prefix  is  set  solid,  and  as 
1  another,  the  hyphen  is  used  to  keep  prefixes  from 
1  doubling  vowels.  This  combination  gives  rise  to  nonco- 
1  operation,  and  odd-looking  beast.  Webster’s  version  is 
S  non-co-operation,  which  seems  unnecessarily  clumsy,  es- 
1  pecially  since  the  New  Collegiate  concedes  in  a  discus- 
I  sion  of  hyphenation  that  cooperate  and  coordinate  are 
1  often  written  thus  because  of  their  great  frequency  and 
1  familiarity.  What’s  wrong,  then,  with  noncooperation? 
g  There’s  no  use  talking  about  a  dieresis  over  the  second 
m  o,  of  course,  as  far  as  newspaper  usage  is  concerned, 
g  Co,  in  the  sense  of  associate  is  distinguished  from  its 

I  other  senses  by  being  saddled  with  the  hyphen  in  some 

S  quarters.  This  leads  to  coextensive,  coexist,  but  co-pro- 
I  ducer,  co-signer.  The  distinction  seems  worthless,  how- 
I  ever,  as  long  as  coproducer  and  cosigner  are  understand- 
1  able  at  sight.  Many  papers  deem  the  hyphen  necessary 
S  to  distinguish  correspondent  from  corespondent,  but 
m  Webster  does  not. 

m  Is  there  any  hope  for  those  who  write  radio-active  for 
S  radioactive,  over-turn  for  overturn,  thorough-going  for 
g  thoroughgoing,  re-admit  for  readmit,  one-time  (single 
I  occasion)  for  onetime  (sometime  or  quondam)  ?  Not  un- 
m  less  they  can  be  persuaded  to  stop,  look,  and  look  up  be- 
■  fore  striking  the  hyphen  key. 

B  *  *  * 

M  Excepting  where  except  will  serve  is  not  only  ex- 
I  ceptionable  but  disagreeable.  It  may  refiect  the  justly 
S  scorned  love  of  the  long  word.  At  any  rate,  no  one 
I  who  knows  excepting  can  be  unaware  of  except.  Ex- 
1  cepting  has  its  own  uses,  and  ringring  a  change  on 
g  except  is  not  among  them.  An  example:  “Everjrthing 
g  about  the  new  cars  is  easier  to  handle  excepting  the 
1  payments.”  Excepting  as  a  preposition  is  acceptable 
I  only  if  it  follows  not  (“. . .  not  excepting  the  payments.”) . 
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Yes,  they’re  sitting  at  home  making  buying  decisions  from  the  pages  of  their  news¬ 
paper.  Hartford  merchants  place  most  of  their  advertising  in  the  evening  paper,  The  Hartford 
Times,  because  they  know  that  most  of  the  family’s  buying  decisions  are  made  in  the  home 
in  the  evening — the  time  when  most  people  decide  what  and  where  to  buy. 

80.9%  of  the  139,879  families  in  Hartford  and  29  surrounding  towns  read 
The  Hartford  Times  daily. 

That’s  why  advertisers,  last  year,  bought  24,404,549  lines  of  advertising  in  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Times.  They  chose  the  most  effective,  resultful  way  to  reach  the  thousands  of  high- 
income-level  families  in  this  rich  market  area. 


They're  Buying  Tonight 
from  Hartford  Stores 


Member:  THE  GANNETT  GROUP 


J.  P.  McKinney  &  son  *  New  York  •  Syracuse  •  Chicago  *  Detroit  *  Son  Francisco 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Newspaper  Libelled? 
Question  for  a  Jury 


bomber  was  still  at  large  —  or  Similarly  I  may  not  feel  that  the 
in  bed.”  corporate  plaintiff,  the  owner  of 

the  Journal- American,  has  been 
Confidence  in  Reliability  injured  in  its  business  reputa- 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Application  by  Time,  Inc.  and 
Henry  R.  Luce  for  a  dismissal 
of  the  libel  action  brought  by 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions  and  Seymour  Berkson 
based  on  the  publication  of  the 
“Mad  Bomber”  story  was  de¬ 
nied  by  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court.  (171  N.Y.S.2d  967).  An 
appeal  is  in  process. 

In  its  issue  of  Jan.  7,  Time 
Magazine  published  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Bombs  Away.  The  ‘Mad 
Bomber’  who  has  been  busily 
planting  homemade  bombs 
around  New  York  has  given  the 
city’s  newspapers  one  of  the 
best  homemade  stories  in  years. 
No  paper  has  the  space  of  the 
big  black  headlines  that  Hearst’s 
Journal- American  has  given  the 
case.  But  last  week,  after  the 
journal  received  a  surprisingly 
frank  letter  from  the  bomber 
and  had  the  chance  to  secure 
the  most  sensational  beat  on 
the  story  to  date,  Scripps-How- 
ard’s  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
snatched  the  story  away. 

“When  the  Journal  received 
the  crudely  printed  letter  (Sig¬ 
nature:  Ffl.  P.)  it  decided  to 
withhold  the  story  from  police 
and  aim  for  the  jackpot;  the 
bomber’s  surrender.  Instead  of 
printing  the  letter  the  Journal 


ran  a  wiley  item  in  its  personals 
column  intimating  that  it  would 
help  the  bomber  if  he  gave  him¬ 
self  up.  The  ad  caught  the  eye 
of  World-Telegram  Managing 
Editor  Richard  Starnes,  who 
guessed  immediately  that  the 
Journal  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  bomber,  checked  out 
his  hunch  and  broke  a  Page  One 
story  on  the  bomber’s  ‘new  let¬ 
ter  to  a  New  York  newspaper, 
hinting  that  he  may  declare  at 
least  a  temporary  truce.’  Three 
days  later,  when  most  other 
New  York  papers  had  printed 
the  story,  the  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can’s  accoimt  finally  appeared 
under  an  eight-column  banner. 

“The  Mad  Bomber’s  letter 
contained  more  clues  to  his 
identity  than  police  had  un¬ 
earthed  in  years.  Among  the  dis¬ 
closures:  he  had  spent  ‘most  of 
my  adult  life  in  bed’;  two  of 
the  bombs  he  had  deposited  last 
year  had  not  yet  been  found; 
he  named  three  former  New 
York  State  officials  who,  he 
said,  would  ‘know  al’.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  gave  the  bomber’s  letters 
to  police  who  were  able  to  elimi¬ 
nate  hundreds  of  questioned 
signatures  and  narrow  the 
search  —  as  the  press  noted 
proudly  —  down  to  ‘42  suspects 
who  are  being  followed  night 
and  day.’  But  at  week’s  end  the 


The  PRIMARY  advertising  medium  for  ..  . 

•  NEWSPAPERS 

•  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

•  SYNDICATES  AND  SERVICES 

•  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  TRADEMARK  PROTECTION 


America's  most  influential  medium  for 
Public  Relations,  Corporate  and  Institu¬ 
tional  Advertising  .  .  . 

For  comp/efo  information  and 
advorfiting  rates,  write  .  .  . 


Asserting  that  the  determina-  tirnij  but  the  ju^  may  not  agm 
tion  of  whether  or  not  this  pub-  with  me.  Questions  ^  to  wheth- 
lished  story  libeled  either  the  «  a  publication  is  libelous, 
newspaper  or  its  publisher,  or  whether  it  has  caused  damage  to 
both,  was  the  task,  not  of  the  reputation,  whether  it  may  be 
judge  but  a  jury,  the  court  said  Properly  and  reasonably  under¬ 
in  denying  the  application  for  stood  as  refemng  to  an  indi- 


dismissal  of  the  complaint. 


vidual  not  specifically  men- 


“This  article  may  conceivably  are  all  within  the  pecu- 

have  caused  readers  of  the  news-  competence  of  jurors  who 
paper  owned  by  the  corporate  ^^ve  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
plaintiff,  to  lose  confidence  in  the  factual  issues.” 

its  reliability,”  said  the  court.  * 

“It  is  essential  to  a  newspaper 

of  general  circulation  that  it  A  WFUUlli  OlaF 
have  a  reputation  for  reliability,  ~ 

integrity  and  responsibility  to  F  UlRIlCinff  oCt 
the  community,  which  it  serves.  ^ 

“I  do  not,  of  course,  now  de-  Toronto 

termine  that  the  publication  Financing  totalling  $16,500,- 


Toronto 

Financing  totalling  $16,500,- 


complained  of  did  in  fact  have  000  to  pay  for  the  assets  of  the 
an  adverse  effect.  The  question,  Toronto  Star,  Ltd.  and  the  Star 
however,  is  one  for  the  jury:  it  Realty  Co.,  recently  purchased 
is  for  them  to  determine  wheth-  by  Hawthorn  Publishing  Co.  is 
er  the  article  complained  of  was  to  be  done  with  public  bond, 
libelous,  that  is  whether  it  af-  debenture  and  preferred  share 


fected  the  business  reputation  issues  late  in  May,  Hawthorn 
of  the  newspaper.”  Publishing  changed  its  name  on 

Injury  to  Publisher  April  30  to  Toronto  Star,  Ltd* 


Of  the  publisher  of  the  Jour- 


Toronto  investment  dealer,  A. 


nal-Amencan  and  his  claim  for  ,  ,  ,  j  j  u  x 

j _  _  _ .  _ _ j.  sale  of  shares  and  debentures. 


damages,  the  court  continued: 
“The  case  seems  somewhat  ten- 


Major  part  of  the  financing  is 


uous.rhe  irdi;iduar;raS  the  form  of  $10,000,000  of 

pleaded  in  substance  or  effect,  JO-year  first  mortgage  bonds, 
that  he  was  the  publisher  of  the  if  ° 

newspaper  referred  to  in  the  al-  f 

legedly  libelous  material  and  debentures  and  $3  000,000 

was  known  as  such  and  that  preference  shares.  Part  of 
therefore  the  actions  and  deci-  the  latter  will  be  made  avail- 
sions  of  the  newspaper  adverse-  ^tie  ^wspapers  em- 

ly  commented  upon  in  Time  Ployees  and  the  rest  to  the 
Magazine  were  understood  by 

its  readers  as  being  the  actions  preferred  shares  will 

of  the  individual  plaintiff,  al-  “rry  a  dividend  rate  of  6% 
though  he  was  not  specifically  with  a  par  value  of  $50.  Em- 
mentioned  or  referred  to  by  ployees  will  be  offered  10,000 
name  or  title.”  shares,  with  conversion  privilege 

“This  is  a  borderline  case,  to  common  shares  before  July  1, 
even  as  to  the  corporate  plain-  1962. 
tiff.  Inasmuch  as  the  individual  • 

plaintiff  is  concerned  I  may  not  Weekly  in  Va. 

agree  that  the  publication  com-  ^ 


plained  of  referred  to  him  but 
the  jury  may  think  differently. 


|:by  «on>in«nt,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
Mentity;  or  of  '  violating  Privacy  or 
i  Copyright,  Piracy  of  matter  or  f«^m«»f 

I  FORtiFY 

agoinrt  emborrouing  lot* 
with  our  special  excess 

.  INSURANCE 

^  covering  these  hoxords  — 

■/-  iMiique,  ^e^fve,  faiexpensive 


Herndon,  Va. 

A  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Hemdon-Chantilly  Times,  an 
edition  of  the  Loudoun  Times- 
Mirror,  has  been  established  in 
this  community  by  Loudoun 
Times  Publishing  Co.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  are  Hubert  B.  Phipps 
and  Fitzhugh  Turner.  The  edi¬ 
tor-manager  is  Taylor  Henry, 
formerly  with  AP  and  more  re 
cently  with  a  New  York  public 
relations  firm. 


/hoM^s-  Flying  Memorial 

w,  fautxponsivo  New  Orleans 

Ha  C-119  Flying  Boxcar  oper¬ 
ating  out  of  Alvin  Callender 
Field  has  been  christened  the 
Meigs  0.  Frost  in  honor  of  the 
late  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  New 
Orleans  newspaperman. 
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A 


America's 

Strength 


A 


In  boom  year  1955,  60  million  Americans 
were  employed  —  today,  62  million  are 
employed.  Yet,  with  2  million  more  jobs, 
unemployment  has  increased  over  1955. 
While  the  percentage  of  unemployment  is 
lower  today,  there  are  still  millions  who 
don't  have  jobs. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  exaggerating  or  mini¬ 
mizing  our  temporary  situation.  Nor  is  it  the 
time  for  us  to  let  numbers  or  percentages 
measure  the  spirit  and  well-being  of  our 
people,  or  the  true  dimensions  of  America's 
future  growth. 

Since  their  beginning,  as  a  counterpart  of 
America's  expansion,  THE  HEARST  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  have  had  a  special  interest  in,  and 
a  warm  feeling  for,  the  American  worker. 
Unless  they,  the  great  majority,  experience 
a  growing  security  and  enjoy  the  means  to 
live  increasingly  better  lives  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  America  is  not  realizing 
the  true  benefits  of  free  democracy. 


InvesImenI  for  More  Jobs 

With  confidence  in  the  communities  they 
serve,  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS,  in  the 
last  36  months,  have  invested  over  $26  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  continued  high  level  of  American 
productivity  with  the  following  major  in¬ 
vestments  for  expansion  and  improvement. 


IN  LOS  ANGELES,  $8  million  was  provided 
for  expansion  and  modernization  of  the 
Examiner  and  Herald-Express. 

IN  SAN  ANTONIO,  a  $2  million  expansion 
program,  just  completed  in  February, 
makes  the  San  Antonio  Light  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  most  modern  newspaper  plants. 

IN  DETROIT,  $4.5  million  was  invested  to 
make  the  Detroit  Times  one  of  the  most 
vibrant  forces  in  that  motor  city's  commu¬ 
nity  life. 

IN  PITTSBURGH,  another  $3  million  was 
spent  for  plant  and  equipment  for  our  steel 
city  newspaper,  the  Sun-Telegraph. 

IN  ALBANY.  one  million  dollars  was  in¬ 
vested  in  New  York  State's  capital  city  news¬ 
paper,  the  Times-Union. 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  at  a  cost  of  $2.75  mil¬ 
lion,  is  the  soon-to-be-completed  moderni¬ 
zation  and  expxrnsion  of  the  Examiner,  the 
parent  newspxiper  of  the  Hearst  group. 

IN  BALTIMORE,  anothe;^$5  million  was  set 
aside  since  January  of  fhis  year  for  the 
expxrnsion  of  the  News-Post  and  American. 

IN  PITTSBURGH,  a  new  television  affiliate, 
station  WTAE,  will  go  on  the  air  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  this  year. 


With  particular  emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
its  communities,  individual  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  have  expxinded  their  editorial  pres¬ 
entation. 

IN  NEW  YORK,  for  example,  at  a  cost  of  one 
million  dollars,  the  Journal- American 
added  complete  business  and  financial 
news  pxiges  with  full  stock  and  bond  tables 
for  the  information  of  the  ever-broadening 
number  of  investors  in  American  business. 

In  the  local  communities  where  Hearst 
newspapers  are  published,  new  presses 
have  been  installed  within  the  last  two 
years,  bringing  to  a  total  of  427  the  number 
of  presses  which  print  5  million  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  6.5  million  on  Sunday. 

Every  dollar  invested  by  American  busi¬ 
ness  in  machinery,  production  and  expxm- 
sion  is  a  dollar  to  create  jobs,  progress  and 
better  living  for  every  American  family.  For 
it  is  through  this  investment  in  productivity 
that  we  can  measure  the  betterment  and 
security  of  all. 

"Coniidence  In  A  Growing 
AMERICA" 

is  a  confidence  entrusted  to  American  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  a  confidence  that  con  grow 
into  the  greatest  prospjerity  the  World  has 
ever  experienced. 


^  The  Hearst  Newspapers 

ALBANY  TIMESUNION  BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST  AND  AMERICAN  BOSTON  RECORD-AMERICAN  AND  ADVERTISER  DETROIT  TIMES 
LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH 
SAN  ANTONIO  UGHT  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  SEATTLE  POST-INTELUGENCER 


LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXPRESS  NEW  YORK  MIRROR 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CALDBULLETIN 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Classified  Quarter-Century  Club 

Another  a  series  of  sketches 
veterans  who  were  honored 
ANCAM  with  certi- 

hcates.  It  tells  how  they  into 
classified  and  what  made  them 

stay.  Today’s  subject:  Joseph  ^ 

H.  Hopkins,  Classified  Adver- 
tising  Manager,  Philadelphia 

(Pa.)  Inquirer.  .*■  m  y 


N.Y.  Papers  Still  Carry 
2700  Help  Ads  Per  Day 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  IVew  York  Herald  Tribune 


otters  per  day  in  this  one  city  Promotion  Effort 

for  the  first  120  days  of  1958. 

Mr.  Parish  doesn’t  think  the  A  “Welcome  Dodgers’’  Clas- 
present  state  of  our  economy  sified  advertising  section  pub- 
should  slow  down  the  march  of  lished  by  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
want  ads.  aminer  on  April  18,  enabled 

CAM  Jack  Salm  to  score  with 
Plus  In  Seattle  extra  linage.  The  front  page 

A  clear  cut  illustration  that  featured  a  cateher’s  ^ 

Mr.  Parish’s  faith  in  the  power  BIG  LEAGUE 

of  imaginative  promotion  and  VALUES  appearing  ^tween 
selling  is  justified  is  furnished  bap.  Fr^  passes  and  tran^ 
by  the  first-quarter  results  of  portation  to  San  Francisco  with 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  all  expensp  was  offered  along 
CAM  Lester  P.  Jenkins  is  20  other  prizes  to  paders 

pleased  over  a  plus  report  for  '^ko  read  the  ads  closely  and 
this  neriod-one  of  the  few  in  ^^me  up  with  key  answers. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  •  EXTENSIONS 

[  LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

5  ENGINEERS- ARCHITECTS 

|NEW  YO«K  17,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASS.  SPABTANBUIW,  S.'^C 
^  41  lost  42nd  StrMt  316.Siuort  Street  Montgomery, fidg. 
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AGGRESSIVE  SELLING 


Tell  Purchasing  Power 
Story  to  Retailers 

Py  Harold  V.  Manzer 
Advertising  Director,  Portland  Oregonian 

(Digest  of  a  talk  made  at  the  convention  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
May  2,  at  Vancouver,  B.G) 


We  are  suffering  from  eco¬ 
nomic  hemophilia.  We  have  been 
bleeding  out  of  all  proportion  to 
any  injury  to  our  economic  sys- 
stem.  We  have  bled  red  ink  pro¬ 
fusely,  in  spite  of  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  basically  sound  business 
health. 

Every  day  retailers  remark  to 
me,  just  as  they  do  to  you.  “No 
wonder  business  is  bad  when  so 
many  people  are  out  of  work”. 

I  doubt  that  business  is  bad  be¬ 
cause  we  have  5,000,000  out  of 
work.  I  believe  rather  that  sales 
are  down  because  the  62,000,000 
who  are  working,  and  working 
at  the  highest  wages  ever,  are 
not  spending  in  their  normal 
pattern.  The  5,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  are  the  result,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  recession. 

62  Million  Employed 

And  doesn’t  that  put  it  square¬ 
ly  up  to  advertisers  and  sales¬ 
men?  Why  aren’t  these  62,000,- 
000  buying  at  a  normal  pace? 
When  we  have  a  reservoir  of 
purchasing  power  beyond  all 
precedent  and  sales  below  nor¬ 
mal,  perhaps  the  fault  is  with 
advertising  and  selling,  the 
twin-stimuli  of  buying. 

One  thing  we  must  have  in 
our  selling  today — if  it  is  to  be 
inspired  selling — is  a  more  ag¬ 
gressive  philosophy  and,  by  all 
means,  more  imagination.  By 
imagination  I  mean  just  this: 
For  a  long  time  our  salesmen 
have  made  their  rounds  for  ex¬ 
ample,  quoting  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  and  certainly  they  must 
continue  to  do  that. 

However,  our  advertisers,  es¬ 
pecially  retailers,  do  not  always 
think  in  our  terms,  nor  do  they 
readily  visualize  our  market  in 
terms  of  ABC  city  zones,  retail 
zones,  metropolitan  zones,  etc., 
but  they  do  think  in  terms  of 
customers  and  the  buying  power 
those  customers  represent. 

I  believe  a  salesman  would  be 
showing  imagination  if  he  were 
to  examine  Sales  Management 
Survey  of  Buying  Power,  pub¬ 
lished  on  May  10  of  each  year, 
and  compare  the  purchasing 
power  of  each  family  he  reaches 
today  with  the  purchasing  pow¬ 


er  of  those  same  families  five 
years  ago. 

Great  Reservoir 

If  a  salesman  found  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  each  fam¬ 
ily  increased  $100  in  those  five 
years,  and  he  had  a  circulation 
then,  for  example,  of  300,000, 
he  would  know  immediately  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  his  cir¬ 
culation  was  $30,000,000  greater 
than  five  years  ago. 

If  he  knew  further  that  his 
newspaper  had  increased  5,000 
in  circulation  during  those  five 
years,  and  he  found  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  each  fam¬ 
ily  in  spendable  income  was 
$5,300  per  year,  he  would  know 
that  his  newspaper  had  added 
$26,500,000  of  purchasing  power 
in  new  readers,  as  well  as  that 
$30,000,000  in  increased  purchas¬ 
ing  power  in  regular  readers, 
so  that  he  could  say  to  a  mer¬ 
chant,  “The  purchasing  power 
of  the  readers  I  represent  is 
$56%  million  a  year  more  than 
it  was  five  years  ago.  Five  years 
ago  you  were  increasing  your 
advertising  and  were  happy  to 
do  it  because  of  the  great  reser¬ 
voir  of  purchasing  power  you 
were  tapping  with  every  adver¬ 
tisement.  Now,  with  a  reservoir 
of  purchasing  power  higher  by 
$1,800,000  a  week  and  over 
$56%  million  a  year,  you  are 
reducing  your  advertising  be¬ 
cause  you  do  not  see  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  profit.  With  a  greater 
potential  than  ever  before  you 
are  making  less  effort”. 

I  think  the  average  retailer 
w'ould  agree  that  the  course  he 
was  pursuing  did  not  make 
sense  and  I  think  a  salesman 
gifted  with  such  imagination 
would  sell  more  space.  I  am  sure 
the  merchant  would  be  thinking 
about  opportunity  and  profit 
rather  than  worrying  about  the 
unemployment  problem. 

New  Sources  of  Linage 

Our  need  is  not  so  much  for 
more  gold  in  our  pockets,  but 
for  less  lead  in  our  pants.  When 
we  attain  that  highly  desirable 
goal,  some  of  the  problems  of 
recession  will  recede. 


And  let’s  keep  our  perspec¬ 
tive.  When  General  Electric 
abandoned  its  Fair  Trade  stand 
on  small  appliances,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Sunbeam,  Toastmas¬ 
ter,  Ronson,  and  others,  a  rash 
of  price  cutting  naturally  fol¬ 
lowed.  Is  the  one-half  page  ad 
you  get  from  a  department  store 
announcing  cut  prices  on  appli¬ 
ances  plus  business  ?  Some  seem 
to  think  so,  but  are  they  look¬ 
ing  at  today’s  ad  rather  than 
next  year’s  linage?  What  about 
all  of  the  co-op  money  these 
firms  spent  to  help  their  re¬ 
tailers  maintain  sales  at  the  es¬ 
tablished  price?  Many  believe 
this  move  will  eliminate  co-op 
advertising  by  some  of  the 
larger  companies.  Remember 
that  in  1956  General  Electric 
alone,  in  its  Small  Appliance 
Division,  spent  $9,000,000  in  co¬ 
op  advertising,  80%  of  it  in 
newspapers.  The  linage  of  many 
retailers  will  shrink  if  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  is  eliminated  or  sharp¬ 
ly  curtailed  —  another  loss  that 
must  be  made  up  from  other 
sources. 

We  must  find  more  sources  of 
linage  to  offset  that  inexorable 
mortality  that  is  accentuated  in 
times  like  these,  just  as  we 
must  find  ways  for  more  initia¬ 
tive,  more  resourcefulness,  and 
more  confident  selling. 

If  there  is  a  Moses  who  can 
lead  business  out  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  of  Doubt  into  the  Promised 
Land  of  Prosperity,  that  man  is 
the  retailer,  the  one  closest  to 
the  public  and  to  the  actual  buy¬ 
ing  decision.  Fortunately,  he  is 
the  one  in  the  whole  distribu¬ 
tion  picture  with  whom  news¬ 
paper  advertising  salesmen  are 
in  closest  and  most  frequent 
contact.  We  can  influence  his 
thinking  and  his  policies  more 
than  we  can  that  of  any  other 
factor. 


Political  Science 
Fellows  Chosen 

Washington 

Six  newspapermen  have  been 
named  winners  of  the  1958-1959 
Congressional  Fellowships  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Political 
Science  Association. 

The  awards  are  designed  to 
give  winners  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
tain  first-hand  knowledge  of 
legislative  process  by  working 
on  the  staffs  of  Members  of 
Congress  of  Capitol  Hill  com¬ 
mittees.  The  Fellowships  begin 
in  November  with  an  orienta¬ 
tion  program  after  which  the 
awardees  are  assig^ned  without 
charge  to  Congressmen  or  com¬ 
mittees. 

Funds  for  the  program,  now 
in  its  sixth  year  of  operation, 
were  provided  this  year  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  Poynter 
Fund,  New  York  Times  Founda¬ 
tion,  Shinner  Foundation,  John 
Randolph  and  Dora  Haynes 
Foundation,  Revlon  Foundation 
and  Cyrus  Eaton. 

Those  accepted  are;  ArDee 
Ames,  New  York  Times  copy 
boy;  James  Reichley,  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  Republican  reporter; 
Arthur  D.  Underwood,  United 
Press,  Chicago;  Eddie  N. 
Williams,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Daily 
World  reporter;  Thomas  H. 
Wilson,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
reporter;  Wardell  V.  Winslow, 
Po/o  Alto  (Calif.)  Times  politi¬ 
cal  writer.  Martin  Bander, 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  report¬ 
er  is  an  alternate. 


",  Daily  Sponsors 

at  of  any  other  tw  ••  s 

Luna-versity 

*  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  Jersey  Publisher  Planetarium  and 

u  1  ^  .  WT  I  !•  Institute  of  Popular  Science 

Heads  Greater  Weeklies  ^ere,  hundreds  of  8-to-14  year 

C.  Palmer  Bateman,  publisher,  olds  have  enrolled  for  the  Buhl 
Sommerville  (N.  J.)  Messenger-  Junior  Space  Academy,  to  be 
Gazette,  was  elected  president  held  from  June  23  through 
of  Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  Aug^ust  30. 

Inc.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Co-sponsors  of  the  program 
the  organization,  held  in  New  are  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
York  last  week.  WWSW-Radio  and  WIIC-Tele- 

Vicep residents  elected  were:  vision. 

Thomas  E.  Delaney,  Newton  The  young  “luna-versity”  stu- 

(N.  J.)  Herald;  Charles  R.  dents  won’t  confine  their  proj- 
Mitchell,  New  Canaan  (Conn.)  ects  to  the  moon,  alone.  They’ll 
Advertiser;  J.  Mayon  Parker,  also  examine  rocketry,  rocket 
Ahoskie  (N.  C.)  Hertford  Coun-  history.  Mars,  space  ships,  space 
ty  Herald;  and  G.  Marshall  medicine,  space  mathematics  and 
Townsend,  Milford  (Del.)  general  astronomy,  and  con- 
Chronicle.  struct  their  own  telescopes. 

Treasurer,  for  the  coming  Prominent  scientists  will  ad- 
year,  will  be  Hubert  D.  Mur-  dress  an  assembly  each  Satur- 
ray,  Rockaway  Beach  (N.  Y.)  day  during  the  course,  comple- 
Wave.  James  H.  Overton,  of  menting  the  classroom  activities 
Patchogue,  N.  Y.,  will  act  as  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each 
secretary.  week. 
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TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT:  Pittsburg,  Kansas 


interruption 


says  F.  W.  Brinkerhoff, 
Editor  and  Manager, 

The  Pittsburg  (Kansas) 
Headlight  and  Pittsburg  Sun 


Tape  is  fed  directly  into  the  Operating  Units,  both  from  the  Reperforator  and  the  Key¬ 
board.  John  Seifert  shows  how  V-angle  set  of  units  makes  monitoring  convenient. 


“I  might  add  that  three  different  news  standpoint,  here’s  how  we  ‘kill’ 

newspapers  have  installed  TTS  a  story  on  the  wire:  the  editor  sim- 

■  equipment  after  viewing  the  smooth-  ply  calls  the  number  of  the  unwanted 

ness  of  our  operation  —  including  story  through  a  small  public  address 

‘The  Stars  and  Stripes’  produced  in  system.  The  Monitor  (shown  in  the 

Germany.  accompanying  photos)  then  merely 

pulls  the  tape  through  the  Operating 
“We  started  our  operation  with  one  Unit  and  goes  on  to  the  next  ‘line’ 
Teletypesetter  Operating  Unit.  A  story.  This  eliminates  the  handling 
year  later  we  installed  a  new  model  of  tape  by  the  news  men. 
and  transferred  the  wire  tape  opera¬ 
tion  for  day  and  night  service  to  it.  “Our  employees  welcomed  the  in- 

We  also  added  a  Keyboard  Perfora-  stallation  of  these  units  —  they  call 

tor  and  another  Operating  Unit  for  them  the  ‘workhorses’.  Now  we  won- 

punching  local  tape  and  time  copy.  der  how  we  would  ever  get  along 

without  Teletypesetter— Heaven  for- 
“Our  machines  are  casting  7%  lines  bid.” 
per  minute,  and  that’s  lots  of  type, 

compared  to  the  average  of  4  lines  TTS  automation  will  actually  pay 
per  minute  by  manual  operation.  for  itself  in  your  shop.  To  learn  how, 

write  Dept.  3A,  Fairchild  Graphic 
“To  give  you  just  an  idea  how  they’ve  Equipment,  Inc.,  2752  North  Cly- 
smoothed  our  operation  from  the  bourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  17,  1958 


Miss  Velda  Fritts,  pictured  at  the  key¬ 
board,  was  a  Linotype  operator  before  she 
took  over  on  TTS. 


! Ditiritf  Offices:  Chicago,  III.,  Atlanta,  Ga^ 
/Walpolo,  Mast.,  Lot  Angeles,  Cal., 
rSan  Francisco,  Cal.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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ORCULATION  2  Circulation  County  Fair 

Bill  Exempts  ‘Bingo’  CMefs  Named  Exhibits  Set 

■■  ^  -m — ^  T| — V  1  •  1  *  g  *  San  Francisco 

I*  I*Om  F^ •  (3  •  F^rOlT-lbltlOri  been  named  circulation  manager  For  ICMA 


2  Circulation 
Chiefs  Named 


A  bill  in  Congress  holds  prom¬ 
ise  of  relief  from  postal  restric¬ 
tions  on  newspapers  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  publishing  news  and 
advertising  of  bingo  and  similar 
games  conducted  by  non-profit 
organizations  and  associations. 

The  bill,  H.R.  11786,  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Congressman 
Robert  Hale  of  Maine.  P.  K. 
Niven,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Brunswick  (Me.)  Record  is 
urging  all  publishers  to  actively 
support  the  bill. 

Section  124.4  of  the  present 
regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Post 
Office  Department  provides  for 
denial  of  postal  privileges  to 
newspapers  that  contain  news 
or  advertising  of  a  lottery  or 
similar  enterprise. 

“Designed  primarily  to  ban 
publication  of  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  professional  games  of 
chance,  the  postal  rule  restricts 
the  success  of  Bingo  and  similar 
events  staged  by  churches, 
granges,  etc.  whose  profits  in¬ 
ure  to  the  treasuries  of  such 
respectable  community  groups,” 
Mr.  Niven  said. 

“These  regfulations,  based  on 
federal  law,  have  long  been 
thorns  in  the  flesh  of  publishers 
and  editors.  It  is  a  normal  de¬ 
sire  of  hometown  newspapers  to 
lend  helping  hands  to  fund¬ 
raising  activities  of  respectable 
local  groups  like  granges, 
churches  and  philanthropic  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  present  law 
prevents  them  from  doing  so. 

“The  sportsmen  of  the  nation 
were  able  to  get  these  postal 
regulations  modified  so  that 
fishing  derbies  were  made  ex¬ 
empt.  It  would  seem  reasonable 
to  expect  that  there  would  be 
widespread  support  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  change  in  legislation  to  per¬ 
mit  newspapers  to  publish 
stories  about  games  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  Parent-Teacher  or¬ 
ganizations,  granges,  hospitals, 
churches  and  other  non-profit 
organizations. 

“There  is  another  important 
and  logical  reason  for  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  law  in  this 
respect.  Radio  and  television 
stations  are  free  to  publicize 
Beano  games.  Because  printed 
publications  move  in  the  mails 
and  not  over  the  air,  newspapers 
do  not  enjoy  the  same  freedom. 
The  present  restrictive  regula¬ 
tions  are  therefore  sharply  dis¬ 
criminatory  in  nature.” 

H.  R.  11786  would  amend 
Chapter  61  of  Title  18,  United 


States  Code,  to  exempt  “Bingo 
and  similar  games  of  non-profit 
organizations  and  associations” 
from  the  definition  of  lotteries. 
The  postal  regulations  are  based 
on  this  Code. 


Newspaperboy  Booklet 

Raymond  Kuester,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Hickey-Mitchell  Com¬ 
pany  (4242  Lindell  Boulevard, 
St.  Louis  8,  Mo.)  advises  that 
his  company  will  supply  to  in¬ 
terested  newspapers  “a  reason¬ 
able  number”  of  copies  of  a 
booklet  in  which  an  educator 
endorses  newspaperboy  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  booklet,  “Newspaperboy 
Experience  Is  Educational,” 
bears  the  signature  of  Dr. 
Howard  C.  Seymour,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Many  newspapers  are 
sending  copies  of  it  to  legisla¬ 
tors,  local  “do-gooders”  and 
others  in  the  interest  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  Little  Merchant 
Plan  of  distribution,  Mr.  Kues¬ 
ter  said. 


Sunday  Price  Up 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Bridgeport  Post-  Telegram 
Newspapers  have  boosted  price 
of  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post 
from  15c  to  20c. 


of  the  Son  Francisco  Examiner 
to  serve  as  associate  of  J.  B. 
“Jabe”  Casaday,  circulation  di¬ 
rector. 

James  H.  Mackie  has  been 
named  Mr.  Howard’s  successor 
as  circulation  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  He 
has  been  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Howard  is  past  president 
of  the  California  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  the 
Western  Conference  of  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  was  with  the  Oakland 
(Calif)  Tribune  from  1932  until 
his  1950  appointment  as  Call- 
Bulletin  circulation  manager. 

James  Mackie  formerly  was 
circulation  manager  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Post-Enquirer.  He  joined 
the  Call-Bulletin  after  the  P-E’s 
suspension  in  1950. 

Richard  Johnson  has  been 
named  Mr.  Mackie’s  successor 
as  city  circulation  manager.  E. 
H.  Parks  was  appointed  to  take 
over  Mr.  Johnson’s  duties  as 
manager  of  the  Call-Bulletin’s 
South  Peninsula  office. 

• 

Directory  of  Weeklies 

The  WNR  National  Directory 
of  Weekly  Newspapers  released 
by  Weekly  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Inc.  lists  8,268  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  18,725,952. 


Most  of  the  15  available  ex¬ 
hibit  spaces  at  the  ICMA  County 
Fair  have  been  reserved  with 
indications  of  a  sellout  before 
the  “fair”  opens  in  Kansas  City, 
June  16. 

George  Kershaw,  St.  Louii 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  County  Fair  exhibits 
which  will  highlight  the  pre- 
convention  activities  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  at  the  Muehlebach  ; 
Hotel. 

A  trophy  will  be  awarded  by 
ICMA  to  the  winning  exhibit. 
Following  is  a  list  of  some: 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
— Separating  Fact  from  Fancy, 
C.  0.  Bennett. 

California — California  News¬ 
paper  Boys’  Foundation,  Paul 
Balosso. 

Central  States — Youth  Read¬ 
ing  Program,  Robert  A.  Bauer. 

Canadian  —  Home  Delivery 
Management,  Frank  D.  Taylor. 

Crusade  for  Freedom — Car¬ 
riers  as  Freedom  Crusaders, 
Miss  Carol  Arnold. 

ICMA— How  ICMA  Sems 
the  Circulation  Manager,  John 
Shank. 

Inter-State — Newspaper  Boys, 
Raymond  F.  Flinn. 

Midwest — Mail  Subscriptions, 
Harry  Purdum. 

New  York  State — Trip  Pro¬ 
motions  for  Carriers,  John  J. 
Mullen. 

Southern  C.  M.  A. — Cash  or 
Premium  Contests,  Don  Cam¬ 
eron. 

Texas — The  Newspaper  as  a 
Tool  of  Learning,  Jack  Calvin. 


District  Manager 
Must  Also  Sell 

Iowa  City,  la. 
A  district  manager  must  be 
a  sales  manager  first,  last  and 
always,  with  added  qualities 
that  win  the  respect  of  carrier 
boys.  Norman  W.  Tischer,  Uun- 
de  (Ind.)  Star  and  Press,  told 
the  Iowa  Short  Course  on  News¬ 
paper  Circulation  here  this 
week. 

“Gone  are  the  days  when  a 
district  manager  can  consider 
his  work  well  done  if  his  routes 
are  filled  and  his  bills  paid  on 
time,”  said  Mr.  Tischer.  “No 
newspaper  can  afford  to  have 

INDIAN  FILE-A  liHle  Navajo  giri  stand,  besida  th.  new  tub.  in  a  single  sales  repres^tative  who 
which  the  Farmington  (N.M.)  Daily  Timas  is  delivered  to  her  family's  there  IS  any  other  P® 

home  at  Hogback.  The  Times  offers  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  Nis  work  more  important  J 
transformation  the  Navajo  people  are  undergoing.  that  of  building  circulation. 
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How  well  do  you  know 


your 


^apitals  ? 


arson  City 


This  Capital  is  important  to  Nevada 


this  Capital  is 

important  to  our  trade-mark 

When  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  our  product  by  its  friendly 
abbreviation,  you’ll  keep  your  meaning  clear  if  you  make  it  “Coke’ 
. . .  with  a  capital  “C”  please.  And  you’ll  help  us  protect 
a  valuable  trade-mark. 

Incidentally,  why  not  have  a  Coke  right  now. 

The  cheerful  lift,  the  sparkling  good  taste  of  Coke, 
make  any  pause  The  Pause  That  Refreshes. 


lliJl 
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PROMOTION 


Newspaper  Use  Idea 
Adds  an  Extra  Value 


Market  Study  Covers 
100  Product  Groups 

Omaha,  Neb. 
The  1958  Consumer  Analysis 
of  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs 
market  is  now  being  distributed 


Crop  Reporting 
Service  Ended 

WiNNIPBO 

The  Free  Press  will  not  pub- 


-nLLlU.>5  dll  d  ▼  dlClV/  to  manufacturers,  advertisers  this  year  its  detailed  crop 

and  agencies.  reports  which  since  1904  have 

Bv  T.  S.  Irvin  This  is  the  14th  annual  sur-  been  considered  among  the  most 

vey  conducted  by  the  Omaha  authoritative  reports  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  where  the  commimication  in-  consumer  buying  ^  newspaper  said  it  is  dis- 

ideas  thrown  at  newspaper  pro-  volves  the  welfare  of  the  com-  brand  nreferences  and  reports  because 

motion  people  recently  was  pany  as  a  whole  it  be  addressed  .  Hisfrihution  numerous  other  crop 

irivPTi  tn  t.ViPTYi  wPPk  hv  Ottn  to  the  emnlovee’s  familv  because  distriDution.  ports  now  available  to  the  pub- 


given  to  them  last  week  by  Otto  to  the  employee  s  family  because  Igrts  now  avaiiaoie  ro  xne  puD- 

A.  Silha,  vicepresident  and  busi-  their  concern  with  it  equals  the  fi^^tions  are  covered,  including  ‘\be  paper’s  detailed  crop  re- 
ness  manager  of  the  3/inneapohs  employee  s  concern.  food,  soap  products,  drugs  and  oortsweTbeeufby  the  late  ^ 

(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune.  Thus  employee  magazines  toiletries,  beverages,  tobacco  Co^a  S  thiraScultu^^^^^^^^^ 

In  his  keynote  talk  at  the  Na-  serve  best  when  they  are  sent  products  automotive  and  house-  S^mfrdal  ^Ttor 
tionnl  Npwcmnpr  Promntion  A<?  to  home  addresses  and  are  not  commercial  ^iior. 

tionai  JNewspaper  Promotion  AS  distributed  at  the  nlant  hold  appliances.  An  agricultural  crisis  in  1904 

sociation  convention  in  Pitts-  E^sUng  the  TnterL^^^  World-Herald  report  is  _  the  new  plague  of  black  rust 

MM?;  •  ®  At®’’  little  woman  L  mpoSnt  ^  ^.6%  sample  of  the  _  j^ed  Miss  Hind  to  make 

NNPA  president,  urged  them  Mana^ment  T  th^  families  in  Omaha  the  studies  which  led  to  her  be- 

to  turn  newspaper  readers  into  ^JjToSiTEnolVeAvid^^^^  (Nebraska)  and  Council  Bluffs  ing  recognized  as  an  authority 

newspaper  users.  ^rees  wffh  thi^  Ther^^^^^^^  I’’  o’'  estimating  crop  production. 

If  you  do  that,  he  told  the  agrees  ^itu  this.  1  hey  wei^t  Consumer  Analysis  was  ob-  j^iss  Hind,  who  made  her 

promotion  managers,  every  copy  j^rest  of  eZloJee’s^  w^^^^  questionnaires  tours  of  the  fields  in  masculine 

of  your  newspaper  can  be  worth  when  ZAaTa  lui^^^^^  ^  garb,  set  up  such  a  solid  organi- 

a  least  $  _  «  ^  ®  rea  er.  wivesA  their  Mid-  family  population.  nation  with  rural  correspondents 


at  least  $10  to  the  reader.  recently  wnen  tney  ran  a  luncn-  fj^^iily  population. 

1  ij  X  ,  j  ,  eon  for  104  wives  of  their  Mid-  xu 


It  shouldn’t  take  readers  long  B^ard  "  The  bindings  in  the  1958  Con-  that  the  survey  branched  out 

ll  A*  this  is  money  in  represents  the  Enquirer’s  ^ 

the  bank  they  cant  do  without  1000  employees  and  fF« 

^specially  If  good  Promotion  responsible  to  the  wTl  Th  ^ 

keeps  reminding  them  of  It.  And  iq  directok  who  in  turn  report  Pleasingly  well-paid,  well-fed  difficulty. 


when  readers  discover  some¬ 
thing  good  about  a  newspaper,  ‘'"«WivU”'^with  *the^r  deen  af  number  of  families  in  the  „„  to~  1957,  and  the  Free  Press 

you  can  bet  the  advertisers  will  ambition  for  their  ?3,999  and  less  income  bracket  reports  still  were  being  quoted 


to  3,307  stockholders. 


and  well-equipped. 


The  surveys  were  carried  on 


•  11  CA11V&  CVtilLTAi/lVli  XVA  i 

discwer  It,  toa-^specially  if  husbands,”  said  Roger 
smart  promotion  tells  them  perger,  president  and  publh 

^  ^  .  “are  naturally  interested 

Of  course,  it’s  easy  to  dis-  their  work  and  progress.” 
miss  this  idea  witVi  a  a  x  xi_  _  i - 1 -  xi_  _  - 


t  u  went  down  4.0%  in  1958.  A  total 

h^asbands/  said  Roger  H.  j 

.1"®"' the  tiooo  or  more  group. 


in  grain  circles. 


Among  the  106,332  families  Vote  on  TV  Logs 


idea  with 


At  the  luncheon,  the  wives 


in  the  Greater  Omaha  Market, 
76.0%  own  their  own  homes. 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 
The  Vancouver  Sun  asked 


gag — people  wrap  their  garbage  were  eiven  a  nicture  of  the  ‘”•'^7®  P"™  tneir  own  nomes.  The  Vancouver  Sun  asked 
in  the  newspaper,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  Enauirer’s  “housekeeping”  on-  1957,  18.6%  of  these  readers  to  maik  a  ballot  in  favor 


The  kind  of  use  Mr.  Silha 
referred  to  was  the  kind  this 
department  encountered  some 
time  ago  at  a  stag  dinner  party. 
It  was  during  a  political  cam- 


Enquirer’s 

eration. 


homes  were  painted  on  the  out-  either  daily  or  weekly  tele 
side  and  37.8%  had  interior  vision  schedules.  The  vote,  on 


rkti,  I  -t.i  \X7  painting.  ^he  ballot  which  appeared  just 

Other  Little  Women  Children  in  the  two-to-seven  ^^e  day,  showed  7,121  in  favor 

There  are  other  little  women  &roup  were  the  most  common,  weekly  schedules,  and  221  in 
important  to  newspapers,  the  percentage  of  families  run-  favor  of  daily  schedules.  The 


the  ballot  which  appeared  just 
one  day,  showed  7,121  in  favor 


paign.  A  dozen  men  gathered  “office  wives”  of  advertiser  and  f 16.1%  to  19.6%.  newspaper  returned  to  its  prac- 

for  drinks  and  dinner  and  to  advertising  agency  executives  31,687  housewives  held  a  Paid  gf  publishing  both  weekly 

play  cards.  Inevitably,  however,  they  are  trying  to  reach  with  outside  the  home.  Sixty-  and  daily  schedules. 

the  season  being  what  it  was,  their  advertising  messages.  The  Percent  of  these  worked  , 

the  talk  ran  to  politics.  And  idea  of  enlisting  the  interest  and  fall  time.  SHnnnitiff  Rnhita 

then  an  amazing  thing  han-  help  of  secretaries  is  not  new,  __  *  _  .  .  oiiup|fiiig  awiiB 


then  an  amazing  thing  hap-  help  of  secretaries  is  not  new, 
pened.  Every  one  of  these  men  but  Homer  Smith,  promotion  di- 
— publishers,  bankers,  politi-  rector  of  Parade,  has  come  up 
cians,  business  executives — drew  with  a  neat  new  twist  to  it. 


from  a  pocket  one  or  more  news 
paper  clippings  to  bolster  hi; 


He  sends  out  a  memo  pad 


^Sales  Mean  Jobs’ 
Supplement  Ready 

A  special  two-page  supple- 


Shopping  Habits 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
A  study  of  shopping  habits 
of  Greater  Milwaukee  are* 
families  is  contained  in  a  bro- 


with  the  printed  heading  “from  mentary  service  projecting  the  chure  issued  by  the  Milwaukee 


argument.  The  only  one  who  the  desk  of  Assistant  V.  P. — .”  “Sales  Mean  Jobs  —  Buy  Now”  Journal.  Nine  major  shopping 
didn’t  was  the  guy  that  works  He  sends  this  to  “the  faithful  theme  for  city-wide  promotion,  areas  are  included  and  shopping 
for  a  newspaper.  secretary”  of  the  man  he  is  has  been  made  available  to  habits  cover  a  three-year  trend, 

It’s  true  that  readers  use  f®  set  through  to.  A  dailies  and  weeklies  with  the  as  refiected  from  questions  ob- 

their  newspapers  now  to  get  "^emo  to  the  secretary  explains  June  issue  of  Metro  Newspaper  tained  in  the  Journal’s  annual 
ideas  that  mean  money  to  them  ...  is  your  rating  Service.  Mats  of  headings,  spots.  Consumer  Analysis  study. 


ideas  that  mean  money  to  them  ...  is  your  rating  Service.  Mats  of  headings,  spots.  Consumer  Analysis  study. 

But  thev  nrobahlv  take  thi^  '^^fh  US,  especially  if  you  will  mortices  and  illustrations,  are  • 

newspaper  value  for  granted  ^  Jf  T®®.®  free  to  Metro  subscribers  on  re-  Gift  to  Museum 

just  as  they  tab,  the  newspaper 


for  granted.  The  object  of  pro¬ 
motion  is  to  make  them  aware 
of  this  extra  value  of  the  paper 
to  them. 


Interesting  aside:  radio  and 


Gift  to  Museum 


TV  have  to  advertise  in  news-  supplement  features,  among 
papers  to  recruit  audience;  di-  other  things,  a  matted  “pledge” 
rect  mail  has  to  enlist  third-  for  use  by  merchants  in  promis- 
person  help  to  reach  its  audi-  ing  customers  that  they  will  re- 


The  Metro  “Sales  Mean  Jobs”  Ansonia,  Conn, 

supplement  features,  among  The  Evening  Sentinel  has  do- 
other  things,  a  matted  “pledge”  nated  a  Washington  hand  press 
for  use  by  merchants  in  promis-  to  the  University  of  Utah’s  per- 


*  «  *  person  help  to  reach  its  audi-  ing  customers  that  they  will  re-  manent  exhibit  in  the  typog- 

The  Little  Women  ence.  But  people  just  naturally  order  merchandise  as  rapidly  as  raphy  museum  at  the  Sdiool 

read  and  respond  to  newspaper  they  deplete  their  stock,  to  help  of  Journalism.  The  press  was 

It  has  long  been  a  basic  rule  advertising  without  being  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  mov-  acquired  by  the  Sentinel  prior 


in  employee  communication  that  nudged. 


ing  upward.  to  1878  but  never  used. 
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A  Report  to  the 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

/ 

Eugem  N.  Beesley,  president  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  Indianapolis  Monday  in  comment  on  the  anti-trust 
suit  announced  by  the  Department  of  Justice  earlier  that  day: 


We  at  Eli  Lilly  and  Company  are  sur¬ 
prised  and  shocked  at  the  charge  of  price 
conspiracy  in  sales  of  polio  vaccine  to  govern¬ 
mental  agencies.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned 
it  is  completely  nonsense. 

It  would  be  a  strange  conspiracy  that  had 
as  its  purpose  repeated  decreases  in  prices — 
never  an  increase. 

Lilly  has  voluntarily  reduced  the  price  of 
its  vaccine  five  different  times.  The  price  of 
Lilly  vaccine  today  is  only  a  little  over  one- 
half  of  what  it  ivcw  at  the  beginning.  These 
price  reductions  began  a  long  time  before  the 
Justice  Department  initiated  this  investiga¬ 
tion. 

We  have  given  a  discount  of  52 V2  per  cent 
from  our  list  price  on  all  vaccine  sold  to 
governmental  agencies. 

Lilly’s  average  profit  on  all  polio  vaccine 
sold  to  date  has  been  only  fii/i  cents  per  dose. 

In  just  two  years  paralytic  polio  in  this 
country  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  80 
per  cent,  and  Lilly  produced  well  over  one- 
half  of  the  vaccine  used  to  fight  this  great 
battle. 

Polio  vaccine  presented  by  all  odds  the 
most  difficult  biological  production  program 
ever  undertaken  by  Eli  Lilly  and  Company. 

Never  in  this  company’s  history  have  a 
few  pennies  of  profit-per-dose  required  such 
complex  manufacturing  procedures  and  such 
serious  hazards  to  the  company  and  its  em¬ 
ployees.  The  investment  and  the  risks  were 


enoiTOous.  The  demands  of  the  project  were 
such  that  other  programs  of  research,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  production  had  to  be  de¬ 
ferred. 

Like  many  other  good  American  citizens, 
we  have  consistently  placed  the  public  interest 
above  our  oivn  as  we  sought  to  make  available 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  millions  of 
doses  of  safe  and  effective  vaccine. 

It  was  only  because  of  our  large-scale  re¬ 
search  work  in  tissue  culture — launched  long 
before  its  application  to  polio  vaccine  was 
foreseeable — that  Lilly  was  able  to  assume 
leadership  in  the  exacting  task  of  producing 
and  testing  this  vaccine. 

One  of  the  problems  we  face  today  is  the 
potential  loss  of  millions  of  doses  of  vaccine 
we  now  have  on  hand.  If  it  loses  potency  be¬ 
fore  it  is  used,  the  vaccine  must  be  destroyed. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  there  was  a  total  inventory  of  26,423,000 
doses  of  vaccine  available  as  of  May  2.  Of 
this  total,  Lilly  vaccine  amounted  to  2U,0U'l),- 
000  doses. 

This  tremendous  amount  was  produced, 
without  any  assurance  of  sale,  to  provide 
sufficient  supplies  to  vaccinate  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  had  not  yet  been  protected 
against  polio  at  the  start  of  the  year.  The 
demand  has  not  materialized. 

It  is  incredible  that,  as  a  postscript  to  one 
of  our  greatest  achievements,  we  should  be 
confronted  with  these  unfounded  charges. 


ELI  LILLY  AND  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS 
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SYNDICATES 


Helen  Bottel’s  Family 
Lore  Wins  Syndicate 


Modern  miracles  are  not  mere 
mirages,  even  in  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  and  much-sought  field 
of  newspaper  syndication.  They 
occur  often  enough  to  make  the 
long  chance  fascinating. 

Like  proverbial  lightning 
striking  a  political  darkhorse, 
syndication  glory  blazed  sud¬ 
denly  for  an  Oregon  housewife 
and  country  correspondent  for 
newspapers. 

Helen  Bottel  (Mrs.  Robert  E. 
of  O’Brien,  Ore.)  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  last  week  in  New’  York  to 
write  six  family  living  columns 
a  week  under  title  of  “Helen 
Help  Us!”  simply  because  on 
April  14  she  sat  down  and 
dashed  off  this  four-pa ragi’aph 
letter  to  King: 

“The  enclosed  columns  have 
been  well  received  by  both  men 
and  w’omen  readers  of  the 
Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier.  Is  it  aiming  too  high  to  hope 
for  syndication? 

‘I  Was  There’ 

“Though  I’ve  had  consider¬ 
able  child  psychology  at  college, 
I  prefer  to  rely  on  humor  and 
the  common  sense  gleaned  from 
our  brood  of  four,  plus  all  their 
friends.  Being  a  veteran  of 
PTA,  four  kinds  of  Scouts,  and 
a  number  of  other  kid  and 
parent-beamed  activities,  I  fig¬ 
ure  I’ve  got  the  kind  of  ‘I  was 


there’  approach  that  appeals  to 
those  on  the  same  merry-go- 
round.  I  hope  you’ll  think  so  too. 

“I  am  a  reporter  for  the 
Courier,  staff  correspondent  for 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  and  a 
free  lance  magazine  writer 
(w’hen  I  have  time). 

“If  you  don’t  want  these 
columns,  will  you  please  return 
them  as  soon  as  possible?  I  have 
only  a  limited  supply  and  want 
to  send  them  out  again.  Enclosed 
is  a  stamp  for  return  postage.” 

E.  B.  Thompson,  King  editor, 
telegraphed  her  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  four  days  after  she  had 
written  her  letter.  These  first 
two  paragraphs  of  her  second 
letter  show  her  surprise  and 
delight: 

“This  strictly  small  towm  gal 
isn’t  used  to  getting  wires  from 
top  syndicates,  and  I  keep  tell¬ 
ing  myself,  ‘It  doesn’t  mean  a 
thing,  it’s  just  routine,  they 
really  aren’t  interested,’  so  that 
if  you  aren’t,  I  won’t  take  too 
much  of  a  nosedive. 

Exactly  Six 

“Am  sending  you  all  my  re¬ 
maining  weekly  columns,  the 
total  number  of  which  is  ex¬ 
actly  six.  It’s  a  shame  you  had 
to  ask  me  that  question,  but 
there  it  is.  I  got  a  wild  idea,  sold 
it  to  the  Courier,  got  an  even 
wilder  idea,  and  tried  the  three 
biggest  syndicates  in  the  direct¬ 
ory,  figuring  all  I  had  to  lose 


Mrs.  BoHel  and  Family 

was  a  few  three-cent  stamps,  in  stepping  up  her  output  to 
Yours  was  the  first  to  answer,  six  a  week  with  national  mail 
and  I’m  still  recovering  from  flowing  in  and  providing  num- 
the  shock.  The  most  I  ever  ex-  erous  questions  for  her  to  an- 
pected  was  a  personalized  re-  swer  in  pert,  pithy,  down-to- 
jection  slip,  my  idea  being  to  earth  style, 
start  at  the  highest  pinnacle  Mrs.  Bottel  spends  about  three 
and  slide  down  fast,  three  at  a  hours  a  day  in  an  office  the 


time.” 

One  of  the  sample  question 
and-answer  columns  began : 


Grants  Pass  Courier  maintains 
at  Cave  Junction,  Ore.,  for  her 
use  in  covering  the  whole  Illin- 


“( Dedicated  to  the  hurried,  ois  Valley.  She  also  has  an  office 
hampered  and  harassed  "whose  at  home  and  writes  there  for 
little  troubles  are  destined  to  the  Portland  Oregonian  and  the 
get  bigger.  It  is  far  removed  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune, 
from  the  usual  ‘advice  to  par-  which  once  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
ents  and  housewives,’  and  is  for  meritorious  public  service. 


written  with  the  idea  that  a 
laugh  in  the  home  is  worth 


She  doesn’t  allow  her  news¬ 
paper  work,  begun  in  college. 


several  ^sions  with  a  psycholo-  ^  interfere  with  her  home- 
gist.  It’s  a  light-hearted  ap-  ^^^ing  for  her  husband,  who  is 
proach  to  a  universal  problem-  ^or  of  the  Redwood 

how  to  keep  your  blood  pressure  Highway  California  Plant  In¬ 
down  your  chin  up,  and  your  0  . 

toes  from  curling,  while  fetch-  California  state  line,  and  their 


ing  up  a  family  and  running  a  children:  Dennis,  15;  Rodger, 

.  ,.  ..  13;  Katherine,  8;  Susie,  3. 

About  those  questions,  Mrs.  ’  , 

Bottel  said  writing  her  type  of  ,  Californm-bom  woman 

column  for  only  one  newspaper  had  never  been  East  of  Nevada 
with  circulation  of  around  9,-  m  a  plane  until  her  big 
000  has  its  drawbacks.  adventure. 


“My  Answer”.  •  • 

His  mailbag  bulges  with  letters  on  belief  and  faith... 
H  duty,  divorce,  debt . . .  how  to  raise  a  child  or  hold  a 
^  wife...  what  to  do  with  a  spoiled  husband ...  homely 
•  /  everyday  problems  requiring  an  honest,  understanding, 
y  and  often  comforting  answer . . . 

Bill^  Graham 

is  the  evangelist  who  moves  millions,  preaches  to  the  largest 
audiences  of  modern  times— and  is  a  newspaper  columnist  with 
a  vast  following!  His  replies  to  perplexing  problems  give  readers 
light  and  a  lift.  A  proven  feature  in  about  100  leading  U.S. 
newspapers,  and  in  Australia,  England,  Germany,  and  Sweden, 
the  Billy  Graham  column  adds  prestige  plus  circulation!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicaffo  Tribune^JVentf  Ynrh  JXews 

Butlttln^,  Xf>w  York 

^ynateate^  mnCm  Tribune  Tuu-er,  Chlraoo 


“With  everyone  knowing 
everyone  else,  I  either  get  super¬ 


adventure. 

“But  I  had  a  heavy  week  with 
the  kids  and  could  not  get  away 


ficial  or  general  questions,  or  for  several  days,  excited  as  I 
back  fence  gossip  that  could  was  over  the  offer,”  the  little 


cause  a  peck  of  trouble.”  woman  told  E&P  with  an  in- 

_  j  c  factious  laugh.  “I  had  a  Mother’s 

Short  and  Snappy  j  ^ 

She  contemplates  no  trouble  cat’s  head  for  my  daughter  to 

wear  in  a  play,  complete  with 
broomstraw  blackened 

with  shoe  polish.  On  Sunday,  I 
had  a  DeMolay  box  social  and 
_  ,  _  _  Saturday  there  was  the  Future 

Corrected  Type««er  Tape  Farmers  of  America,  of  which 

older  son  is  a  new  member. 
FILLERS  can  t  miss  those  things, 

and  “I  bad  to  fly  around,  washing, 

ADVERTISING  ironing,  getting  the  kids  off  to 

SUPPLEMENTS  Sunday  school,  and  then  Tues- 

Writ.  for  Predoeflon  Schoduio  day  I  had  to  take  the  kids  and 

their  friends  to  the  high  school 
party  to  get  their  Annuals 
autographed  and  had  to  get  up 
M  the  next  day  at  3  a.m.  to  come 
here.  Half  my  luggage  and 
clothes  do  not  belong  to  me  but 
were  loaned  by  friends.  I  was 
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thrilled  they  had  a  reservation 
for  me  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
—I  figured  somewhere  up  in  the 
Bronx  was  fine  enough.” 

‘Pleasant’  Writer 

Helen  Bottel  (“Folks  say  I 
^am  a  ‘pleasant’  writer”)  typed 
off  some  answers,  then  wrote  the 
questions  for  her  first  column. 
She  walked  the  streets  of  Grants 
Pass  all  day  trying  to  get  up 
nerve  to  offer  it  to  the  editor. 
Finally,  she  left  it  on  his  desk 
and  scrammed.  He  used  it  and 
asked  for  one  each  week.  People 
liked  it — and  said  so.  When  her 
son  broke  a  car  window,  she 
took  the  car  to  a  garage  to  have 
it  fixed  and  the  manager,  when 
he  asked  and  learned  she  was 
the  writing  Helen  Bottel,  gave 
her  a  big  box  of  candy. 

None  of  her  questions  are 
contrived.  They  ai’ise  from  daily 
happy  family  living.  The  an¬ 
swers  are  practical,  pleasing 
and  often  funny. 

“My  husband.  Bob,  inspires 
me  a  lot — ^he’s  much  cleverer 
than  I  am,”  she  declared.  “He’s 
baby-sitting  right  now.  The 
column  will  be  a  family  affair 
and  he  will  help  me.  He  was 
editor  of  our  college  paper  and 
was  interested  in  reporting 
then.  He  reads  books  on  how  to 
deliver  a  baby  as  we  always 
have  lived  35  to  50  miles  from 
a  hospital. 

“I  get  bored  coping  with  a 
small  community  and  explode 
and  let  off  steam  by  trying  to  be 
funny,”  she  added.  “Parents 
take  themselves  too  seriously 
and  perhaps  they  should  have 
more  fun  with  the  kids.  We  like 
to  play  with  our  kids,  have  a 
river  at  the  doorstep,  swim,  hike 
and  camp  out.” 

Helen  Bottel,  who  had  fun  in 
Ifew  York,  too,  is  hurrying 
home  to  her  busy  home  and 
office  schedule  to  build  up  a 
Imcklog  of  “Helen  Help  Us!” 
columns. 


Married  Life  Strip 

“Betsy  and  Me,”  a  daily  and 
Sunday  comic  strip,  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate. 

As  described  by  Jack  Cole, 
creator  and  artist,  the  strip  is 
“a  new  and  different  approach  to 
file  marriage  theme— ^one  in 
I  autobiographical  form — Chester 
Tibbit,  narrator.” 

Chester  B.  Tibbit  is  floorwalk¬ 
er  for  a  department  store.  They 
aave  a  son,  Farley,  who  is  de- 
^bed  as  a  genius  at  the  age 
0‘  five.  Early  episodes  describe 
|he  courtship  of  Betsy  and 
^aet,  their  marriage  and  birth 
their  son. 

.  Cole’s  own  autobiograph¬ 
ical  sketch  goes  something  like 
this; 


Jack  Cola 

“The  artist’s  life — (it’s  not  yet 
completed).  Jack  Cole  was  bom 
in  1914  in  New  Castle,  Pa.  At 
15,  he  took  the  Landon  School 
of  Cartooning  mail  correspond¬ 
ence  course. 

“Highlights  of  his  career  thus 
far  are:  1932,  a  7,000  mile 
bicycle  trip  to  California  and 
return.  1933,  graduated  from 
high  school.  1934,  married 
Dorothy  Mahoney.  1934,  got  a 
job  at  American  Can  Factory 
and  started  mailing  out  cartoons 
to  magazines. 

“1936,  first  sale  to  Boy’s  Life. 
1936,  quit  factory,  borrowed 
$500  in  small  amounts  from 
home  town  merchants  and  set 
out  with  his  wife  for  New  York 
to  find  cartoon  work.  1937-’54, 
worked  for  comic  magazines. 
1954,  freelance  cartooning.  1955, 
lost  nearly  all  of  his  furniture 
and  belongings  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  floods.  1958,  43  years  old, 
24  years  married,  no  Farleys  of 
his  own,  now  lives  in  Cary,  Ill. 
Dot’s  hobby:  the  electric  organ. 
His:  listening  to  the  electric 
organ.” 

*  *  « 

Syndicate  Sentences 

Fred  Danks  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  manager  to  general 
manager  and  director  of  Canada 
Wide  Feature  Service,  Ltd.,  it 
was  announced  by  John  J.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  president  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  (Que.)  Star. 

Thomas  B.  Dorsey  was  named 
manager  and  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  News 
Service,  replacing  William  A. 
Miller,  who  became  publicity 
director  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  and  Medical  School, 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Dorsey  assumes 


•  1  I  •  rates  in  relation  to  a  sound 

Ciirculation  pnce. 

“After  assessing  the  complete 
|1  O  cost  of  selling,  handling  and 

IjrrOW^Lll  O00I1  distribution  from  the  press  to 

the  reader’s  home,”  Mr.  Varga 
T  TT^  A  said,  “it  is  possible  to  return  the 

In  r  arm  Ar0a  publisher  more  net  cash  from 

mail  than  from  other  methods 
Madison,  Wis.  of  distribution.” 

The  growing  importance  of  He  cautioned,  however,  that 
the  farm,  an  expanding  economic  a  well-balanced  mail  technique 
unit,  as  a  newspaper  reader  and  is  necessary  lest  the  newspaper 
a  consumer  for  advertisers  was  create  an  operation  the  opposite 
pictured  graphically  to  the  fifth  of  the  goals, 
annual  Circulation  Seminar  May  Newspapers  generally  have 
16-17  at  the  University  of  Wis-  not  as  fully  developed  the  rural 
consin.  market  as  they  have  the  urban, 

“There  is  much  valuable  cir-  in  Mr.  Varga’s  view, 
culation  growth  to  be  tapped,”  He  presented  this  picture  of 
said  Fred  Varga,  circulation  di-  the  circulation  of  the  71  lead- 
rector  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  ing  mail  newspapers  (53  morn- 
Courier  Journal  and  Times.  He  ing  and  18  evening)  in  the 
explored  the  thesis  of  lower  mail  United  States: 

Sept.  1936  Sept.  1946  Sept.  1956 

Mail  Circulation 

71  Newspapers  .  1,068,346  1,534,979  1,373,575 

Total  Farms  (U.S.A.) .  6,812,350  5,859,169  4,782,000 

National  Net  Farm 

Income  Per  Farm .  $721.00  $2,401.00  $2,432.00 

Average  Annual  Mail-Sub 

Price — 71  Newspapers  .  $5.39  $8.05  $11.89 

Average  Annual  Mail-Sub 

Price — %  of  Farm  Income. .  .75%  .34%  .49% 


California  Writing 
Awards  Announced 

Los  Angeles 

Jack  Smith,  Times,  and 
Charles  Neiswender,  Mirror- 
News,  won  the  top  writing 
awards  at  the  24th  annual  Los 
Angeles  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
Matrix  Table  dinner. 

Mr.  Smith  won  first  in  the 
metropolitan  paper  news  divi¬ 
sion  for  his  account  of  a  brawl 
in  the  home  of  the  Peruvian 
singer,  Yma  Sumac.  Mr.  Neis- 
wender’s  feature  division  first 
was  for  his  account  of  a 
mother’s  plea  to  motorists  for 
the  safety  of  children. 

The  winners  received  trophies 
and  $100  bonds. 

First  place  in  the  community 
daily  news  division  was  won  by 
Richard  Lyttlo,  Oxnard  Press- 
Courier.  Feature  division  first 
place  was  won  by  David  Meikle- 
john,  Pomona  Progress-Bulletin. 

Awards  in  the  community 
weekly  division  went  to  Don 
Evans,  Westchester  News-Ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  Bob  Klein,  Haw¬ 
thorne  Press. 


his  duties  June  9,  when  Nathan  „  .  .  -  v 

Kingsley,  formerly  assistant  V****®  After  72  Years 
editor,  becomes  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Dorsey  has  been  on  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  staff 
since  last  September  and  before 
that  was  national  affairs  editor 
and  White  House  correspondent 
for  the  American  Weekend. 
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Oakdale,  Neb. 

The  weekly  Oakdale  Sentinel 
is  suspending  publication  after 
nearly  72  years  of  operation. 
Editor  Everett  0.  Armstrong 
said  economic  pressures  brought 
about  the  closure. 


Farmer^Buyer 
Image  Spread 

Chicago 

An  information  campaign  was 
launched  here  this  week  by 
Agricultural  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  “up-date”  marketing 
management’s  image  of  farm 
people. 

“We  will  do  everything  we 
can  to  erase  the  old-fashioned 
stereotype  of  the  farmer  that 
puts  a  beard  on  his  chin  and 
a  pitchfork  in  his  hand,”  said 
William  B.  Wiemers,  Farm 
Journal,  president  of  APA. 

“We  want  to  replace  that 
stereotype  with  the  image  of  the 
farmer  as  he  is  today  —  a  buyer 
of  all  goods. 

“Even  more  important  are  the 
startling  number  of  marketing 
people  who  have  to  yet  discover 
that  our  20  million  farm  people 
have  an  annual  disposable  in¬ 
come  of  $40  billion.” 

The  second  phase  of  the  APA 
campaign  is  to  make  known  the 
relative  value  of  farm  publica¬ 
tions  in  reaching  fanners. 

• 

Newsprint  Report 

Newsprint  production  in 
North  America  has  been  re¬ 
duced  about  8%,  while  consump¬ 
tion  by  newspapers  has  declined 
a  little  more  than  6%.  The  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  first  four  months 
of  1958,  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1967. 
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First  pictures  from  Caracas 
showing  results  of  mob  violence 
against  Vice  President  Nixon 
were  delivered  by  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  to  Wirephoto  sub¬ 
scribers  before  2  a.m.  (New 
York  time)  on  Wednesday,  May 
14. 

No  other  service  delivered 
copy  until  11  a.m.,  NINE  hours 
later. 

This  was  another  world-wide 
beat  by  the  PRE-EMINENT 
picture  service. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

(The  print  reproduced  here  is  the  unretouched 
AP  Radiophoto  transmitted  from  Latin  America.) 


NOT  two  hours  ahoad— 


BUT 

NINE 

HOURS 

AHEAD! 
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Illinois  Judges  Oppose 
Broadcast  Apparatus 


Radio  and  television  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  courtroom  is  both 
“physically  distracting”  and 
“psychologically  disturbing”  in 
the  opinion  of  Illinois  judges 
replying  to  a  survey  by  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  in  journalism  and  com¬ 
munications. 

Gerald  Cashman  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.,  who  made  the  study, 
reported  to  a  group  of  radio  and 
television  news  directors  at¬ 
tending  a  clinic  this  week  at 
Monticello,  Ill. 

Sixty  of  66  Illinois  jurists 
responding  to  the  questionnaire 
found  broadcasting  equipment 
“physically  distracting”  and  64 
agreed  that  it  was  “psychologic¬ 
ally  disturbing.”  Experience 
with  radio  and  television  equip¬ 
ment  and  procedures  did  not 
alter  this  opinion  materially  Mr. 
Cashman  found. 

Judges  objected  to  radio  and 
television  equipment  in  the 
courtroom  primarily  because  of 
its  effect  on  jury  members  who 
might  be  distracted  from  the 
business  at  hand.  They  also  felt 
that  possible  broadcasting, 
whether  by  radio  or  television, 
would  make  it  difficult  to  obtain 
testimony  from  witnesses  —  if 
they  could  be  brought  to  court 
at  all.  Many  witnesses  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  give  evidence  under 
the  best  circumstances,  the 
judges  noted. 

Mr.  Cashman’s  study  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  possibility 
in  Illinois,  of  modifying  Canon 
35,  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  of 
the  American  Bar  Association, 
which  excludes  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  equipment  from  the  court¬ 
room. 

Alerting  the  Public 

Efforts  to  alert  the  public  to 
the  problems  of  equal  access  to 
courtroom  coverage  by  radio 
and  television  were  stepped  up 
by  Cascade  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany’s  network  of  radio  and 
television  stations  on  the  West 
coast  during  March  and  April. 

Thomas  C.  Bostic,  general 
manager,  reported  at  month’s 
end  that  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters’  film,  “Elec¬ 
tronic  Journalism  in  the  Court¬ 
room,”  had  been  shown  before 
10  separate  groups  and  organi¬ 
zations,  totalling  more  than 
1,200  persons. 

Kickoff  of  the  intensive  pro¬ 
gram  began  with  the  Yakima 
County  Bar  Association.  The 
film  then  was  circulated  among 


service  clubs,  women’s  groups, 
fraternal  and  patriotic  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  area  covered  by 
Cascade’s  four  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  three  radio  stations. 

The  Benton  County  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  saw  the  film  in  the 
area  covered  by  Cascade’s 
KEPR-TV.  Climax  to  the  60- 
day  program  came  with  the 
showing  before  the  Clearwater 
County  Bar  Association  in 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  home  of  Cas¬ 
cade’s  KLEW-TV. 

“Use  of  the  film  presented  us 
with  a  chance  to  tell  our  story 
before  many  hundreds  of  lay 
people  who  see  in  the  story  told 
by  the  film  that  radio  and  TV 
can  do  the  job  and  do  it  well, 
given  the  chance,”  commented 
Mr.  Bostic. 

Favors  Impartial  Agency 

The  appointment  of  an  “im¬ 
partial  and  respected  agency” 
to  investigate  the  effects  of 
cameras  and  microphones  on 
trial  proceedings  was  endorsed 
by  Richard  P.  Tinkham,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.  attorney  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation’s  public  relations 
committee. 

Canon  35  of  the  association’s 
canons  of  judical  ethics  prohibits 
the  taking  of  pictures,  broad¬ 
casting  or  televising  of  court 
proceedings  on  the  grounds  that 
such  actions  “detract  from  the 
essential  dignity  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  distract  the  witness 
in  giving  testimony,  degrade  the 
court  and  create  misconceptions” 
in  the  mind  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Tinkham  summarized  the 
supporting  arguments  of  the 
bench  and  bar  for  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  law  students  attending 
the  annual  Law  Day  banquet  at 
Bloomington. 

The  decision  to  support  an 
“impartial  agency”  was  reached 
after  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
bar-media  conference  committee 
and  representatives  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
National  Association  of  Radio 
and  Television  Broadcasters 
failed  to  reach  a  “common 
ground”  on  the  issue,  he  said. 

Reasons  for  Code 

The  code  is  not  the  result  of 
‘  a  whim  on  the  part  of  the  bench 
and  bar,  Mr.  Tinkham  ex- 
•  plained.  “It  reflects  a  fervent 
I.  desire  to  protect  the  adminis- 
!  tration  of  justice  against  the 
:  objectionable  conduct  of  some 


RUNNING  NECK  AND  NECK  !n  piling  up  photography  prixes  in  flit 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  sweepstakes  race  are  Charl« 
W.  Carroll,  left,  and  Edward  T.  Adams,  right,  of  the  New  Kensington 
(Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch.  The  gag  shot  was  made  specially  for  E&P. 

media  representatives  and  the  Death  Stories  Win 
apparent  inability  or  unwilling-  rri  wr  ...  t»  . 
ness  of  some  judges  to  maintain  Writing  rrizes 

the  dignity  of  court  proceed-  San  Antonio,  Texas 

ings.”  Two  stories  about  deaths  won 

„  for  Bill  Freeman,  San  Antomo 

Personality  Changes 

The  mere  knowledge  that  they  places  in  annual  awards  by  the 
are  being  photographed  or  re-  local  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
corded  causes  many  people  to  Chi. 

undergo  changes  of  personality,  A  suicide  story  captured  the 
he  said.  The  lawyer  conceded  best  news  story  award.  Best 
the  argument  that  modem  feature  story  was  the  same 
cameras,  microphones  and  film  writer’s  “So  Long  Brother” 
can  be  operated  inconspiciously,  about  the  death  of  a  fellow  news- 
but  added:  “The  damage  is  not  man. 

done  because  the  equipment  is  Johnny  Janes,  San  Antonio 
in  plain  view”  .  .  .  but  because  Express,  won  first  place  in  the 
“the  subject  knows  he  is  being  sports  story  category;  Tomme 
or  is  apt  to  be  photographed  or  Call,  San  Antonio  News,  first  for 
broadcast.”  editorial  writing;  Gilbert  Ber- 

Judges  permitting  photog-  rera,  San  Antonio  Light,  first 
raphy  and  broadcasting  during  in  photogi’aphy ; 
trials  do  so  at  the  risk  of  im-  • 

pairing  the  proper  administra-  Up  Periscope! 
tion  of  justice,  the  law  students 

were  told.  Chicaco 

Mr.  Tinkham  concluded  that  Pint-size  photographers  now 


the  principle  of  Canon  35  re-  have  a  better-than-eyen  chance 
mains  valid,  even  though  its  compete  with  their  six-fwt-  , 
precise  language  may  be  in  part  counterp^s  on  crow  w 

inappropriate  today.  assignments.  A  new  extension 

unit  for  the  Nikon  SP  has  a  mo-  | 
TkT  1  drive  which  permits  the  cam-  . 

Pearson  Named  era  to  be  held  from  20  inches 

Chief  at  Caracas  ^  ^®ar  feet  over  the  heads  of 

a  crowd.  Picture  framing  is  ac-  | 
John  Pearson  has  been  named  complished  through  a  periscope 
chief  of  the  Venezuelan  news  system, 
bureau  of  McGraw-Hill  Pub-  • 

lishing  Company  at  Caracas  He  56.page  Supplement 
was  business  news  editor  of  the  ® 

Mexico  City  News,  Mexico  City,  A  56-page  rotogravure  sup- 
and  has  been  serving  as  a  cor-  plement  devoted  to  the  Corn- 
respondent  for  McGraw-Hill  monwealth  of  Massachusetts 
publications  for  the  past  18  will  be  published  in  the  New 
months.  Mr.  Pearson  worked  for  York  Times  for  May  18.  It  wjU 
the  Crookston  (Minn.)  Daily  contain  47,600  lines  of  advertis-  ^ 
Times  as  a  reporter  and  sports  ing  and  will  be  the  largest  sup- 
editor  before  being  assigpied  to  plement  ever  published  by  the 
Latin  America.  He  is  a  graduate  Times  for  a  state  or  organi*#- 
of  Harvard  University.  tion. 
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Internship 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

is  the  finest  preparation  for  a 
career  in  journalism,”  he  said. 
“Just  as  the  doctor  serves  an 
internship,  so  the  journalism 
student  who  is  accepted  for  this 
progrram  will  learn  through 
fundamentals  of  his  profession 
which  will  apply  in  any  news 
situation  in  any  city,  large  or 
small.” 

Prof.  Scher,  the  Northwestern 
faculty  member  in  charge  of  the 
new  course,  is  himself  a  former 
Chicago  newsman  who  has 
worked  on  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Chicago  American,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Timea  and  United 
Press.  A  member  of  the  Illinois 
bar,  he  was  the  first  hearing 
counsel  to  the  Moss  subcommit¬ 
tee,  the  Congressional  group 
which  has  conducted  a  continu¬ 
ing  attack  on  secrecy  in  govern¬ 
ment. 

Prof.  Scher  was  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  of  the 
journalism  faculty  which  helped 
plan  the  new  course.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  were  Prof.  Curtis  Mac- 
Dougall,  chairman  of  the 
school’s  news  sequence,  Prof. 
Baskett  Mosse,  chairman  of  the 
school’s  radio-television  news 
program,  and  Ben  Baldwin,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism. 

Publishers  Enthusiastic 
Chicago  publishers  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the 
program. 

“I  believe  the  new  eam-while- 
you-leam  internship  will  bene¬ 
fit  not  only  the  students  in¬ 
volved,  but  the  university,  the 
CNB,  Chicago  newspapers  and 
the  entire  realm  of  journalism,” 
Stuart  List,  Chicago  American 
publisher,  told  E&P.  “The  stu¬ 
dents,  obviously,  will  benefit 
through  professional  experience, 
gaining  on-the-job  knowledge 
difficult  to  impart  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  university  stands  to 
attain  added  stature  as  a  jour¬ 
nalism-education  institution. 

“The  City  News  Bureau,  in 
turn,  will  be  assured  of  eight 
extra-bright  cub  reporters  every 
six  months,  while  the  city’s 
newspapers  are  bound  to  profit 
fiy  the  potential  availability, 
every  year,  of  16  journalism 
graduates  who  can  be  assigned 
to  cover  most  local  news  with¬ 
out  additional  training.” 

Same  Objective 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
^ewa,  pointed  out  that  CNB 
'  »nd  Medill  have  long  had  the 
same  objective  —  to  turn  out 
competent  newspapermen. 

“At  Medill  the  student  is 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


taught  the  principles  and 
theories  of  journalism,”  said 
Mr.  Knight.  “At  the  City  News 
Bureau  he  is  taught  reporting 
and  news  writing  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience. 

“Now,  by  working  together, 
the  two  institutions  will  give 
selected  students  the  theory  and 
principles  of  journalism  com¬ 
bined  with  practical  experience. 
This  should  make  a  useful  and 
effective  program.” 

Progressive  Step 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  Chicago 
Sun-Timea  editor  and  publisher, 
termed  the  internship  program 
as  “a  very  progressive  step.” 

“It  affords  selected  students 
the  same  opportunities  in  per¬ 
fecting  their  knowledge  and 
skills  in  journalism  that  intern 
programs  provide  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions,”  said  Mr.  Field.  “Its 
long-range  potential  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  American  press  is  great.” 

Pleased  to  Participate 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  Chicago 
Tribune  publisher,  said  the 
Tribune  was  pleased  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  joint  program  “in 
which  graduate  students  in  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  receive 
training  as  working  reporters 
during  their  academic  term.” 

“This  program,  which  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
should  benefit  students  and 
newspapers  alike,”  said  Mr. 
Campbell. 


Group  Named 
As  Advisors 
On  Science 


Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  Columbia  University,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
an  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Advanced  Science  Writing  Pro¬ 
gram,  which  will  begpn  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  members  are : 

Industry-Publishing  —  Lloyd 
Berkner,  president.  Associated 
Universities,  Inc.;  Dr.  Mervin 
Kelly,  president.  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories;  Gordon  Dean,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident.  General 
Dynamics,  Inc.;  Dr.  Thomas 
Parran,  former  surgeon  general 
of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Public 
Health,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Gerard  Piel,  publisher, 
Scientific  American;  Ralph 
Smith,  editorial  director,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Company; 
Alton  Blakeslee,  science  writer. 
Associated  Press;  Watson 
Davis,  director.  Science  Service; 
William  L.  Laurence,  science 
editor.  New  York  Timea;  Har¬ 


old  Strauss,  editor-in-chief,  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 

Columbia  University  —  Mar¬ 
shall  Kay,  chairman,  Committee 
on  Instruction,  Faculty  of  Pure 
Science;  John  R.  Dunning,  dean. 
School  of  Engineering;  Dr. 
Aura  Severinghaus,  associate 
dean,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

National  Association  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Writers  —  Milton  Silver- 
man,  president  NASW  and  sci¬ 
ence  editor,  San  Franciaco 
Chronicle;  H.  Jack  Geiger,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service; 
James  Stack,  American  Chemi¬ 
cal  Society. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
had  made  a  three-year  $100,000 
grant  to  the  program.  This  new 
financing  supplemented  a  pilot 
two-year  grant  of  $70,000  made 
earlier  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation. 

Under  the  program,  selected 
young  reporters  and  writers  will 
be  invited  to  spend  an  academic 
year  at  the  University  on  fellow¬ 
ships  that  cover  their  class, 
tutorial  and  seminar  costs,  plus 
up  to  $4,400  for  travel  and  living 
expenses.  It  is  expected  that 
most  fellowship  recipients  will 
be  individuals  with  some  scien¬ 
tific  interests,  plus  three  to  six 
years’  experience  on  newspap¬ 
ers,  magazines,  wire  services  or 
radio-television. 


Excellence  Ribbons 
For  Missouri  Papers 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  Mexico  Ledger  won  the 
general  excellence  citation  in 
the  dailies’  category  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association  compe¬ 
tition.  Second  and  third  places 
were  accorded  the  Sedalia  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Cape  Girardeau  South¬ 
east  Miaaourian. 

Winners  in  the  weekly  divi¬ 
sions  were  (A)  Waahington 
Miaaourian  and  (B)  Stanberry 
Headlight. 


Back  to  Old  Name 

Colombia 

Effective  with  the  issue  of 
June  1,  the  morning  edition  of 
El  Independiente  of  Bogota  will 
reappear  under  the  name  El 
Eapectador,  a  name  long  known 
in  Colombian  journalism.  El 
Espectador  temporarily  adopted 
the  El  Independiente  name  dur¬ 
ing  the  regime  of  Rojas  Pinilla, 
as  a  symbol  of  defiance  toward 
his  press  censorship  decrees. 
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Censorship 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

the  infamous  duty  on  news¬ 
print. 

“But  so  great  was  the  com¬ 
petition  to  sell  service  at  this 
point,  and  so  insistent  was  this 
man’s  agency  that  he  maintain 
its  sales  contracts,  that  he  did 
not  dare  file  this  important 
story.  Instead  of  sending  it, 
after  a  battle  with  his  con¬ 
science,  he  passed  it  on  as  a  tip 
to  another  correspondent.  The 
latter  worked  not  for  an  agency 
but  for  a  daily.  And  it  was  this 
man  who  got  a  beat  on  the 
story  —  which  had  an  immediate 
and  continuing  impact  on  the 
battle  which  for  five  years 
threatened  the  life  of  La  Nacion 
and  La  Prensa. 

“To  sum  up:  the  best  corre¬ 
spondent  is  a  full-time  newspa¬ 
perman  who  has  no  other  pro¬ 
fession,  job  or  business  inter¬ 
est.  He  covers  the  news;  he 
doesn’t  sell  it.  He  doesn’t  do 
part-time  work  for  an  embassy. 
The  topnotch  correspondent 
doesn’t  clerk,  part-time,  for  a 
bank  or  a  department  store.  Nor 
does  he  file  his  copy  over  the 
signature  of  his  wife  because 
he  actually  has  a  full-time  job 
with  a  commercial  enterprise. 

“The  best  correspondent  is  a 
man  who  earns  a  decent  salary; 
he  has  no  need  to  ask  favors 
of  anyone.  He  is  a  partisan  of 
the  human  spirit,  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  liberty,  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  men  of  all  classes.  But 
he  is  not  a  spokesman  for  his 
boss,  his  friend  or  for  any 
ideology.” 

*  *  * 

New  Era  Follows  Censorship 

CARL  CORBIN,  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States,  reviewed 
in  some  detail  the  problems 
which  the  Louisiana  newspapers 
encountered  during  the  heyday 
of  Huey  Long’s  power  as  a  dic¬ 
tator.  He  said: 

“I  wonder  whether  our  visi¬ 
tors  think  that  we  who  are  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  United  States 
hold  up  our  climate  of  press 
freedom  as  a  paragon,  that  we 
think  we  have  perfection  here. 

“I  wonder  whether  we  don’t 
give  the  impression  that  we  feel 
superior,  that  our  atmosphere  of 
free  journalism  is  so  far  above 
anyone  else’s  that  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  in  common. 

“Would  it  surprise  you  if  I 
told  you  that  some  of  us  have 
had  a  taste  of  the  dictator-type 
of  government,  right  here  in  the 
United  States? 

“Would  it  surprise  you  if  I 
told  you  that  for  publishers  in 
Louisiana  political  efforts  to 


penalize  unfriendly  newspapers 
is  a  matter  of  experience,  and 
not  just  a  concept  peculiar  to 
foreign  countries? 

“The  experience  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  dictator-type  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  developed  in  Loui¬ 
siana  after  Huey  P.  Long  was 
elected  governor  in  1928  and 
continued  even  after  his  assas¬ 
sination  in  1935.  It  continued 
until  a  series  of  major  scandals 
that  were  brought  to  public  at¬ 
tention  by  newspaper  exposes 
sent  the  political  successors  of 
the  dictatorship  to  jail  in  the 
early  1940s. 

“One  of  Huey  Long’s  dicta¬ 
tor-type  of  practice  was  to  re¬ 
quire  every  employee  to  under¬ 
write  five  or  more  subscriptions 
to  his  newspaper,  Louisiana 
Progress,  which  was  a  daily, 
monthly,  or  weekly,  as  his  needs 
of  the  moment  required.  It  was 
common  knowledge  that  he  used 
state  employees  and  state  trucks 
to  distribute  this  newspaper  and 
the  broadsides  which  he  issued 
from  time  to  time. 

“Louisiana  sunk  low  in  press 
freedom  during  the  dictator  era. 
But  from  the  ordeal  came  new 
strength  for  the  protectors  of 
the  right  of  the  public  to  know. 

“Louisiana  has  long  had  a 
public  records  act.  It  was  en¬ 
acted  during  the  administration 
of  Governor  Hall  in  1912.  It 
gave  more  or  less  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  for  a  number  of  years, 
but,  as  happened  to  many  other 
laws  and  established  practices, 
it  fell  into  a  status  of  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  during  the  Huey  Long 
dictatorship. 

“Just  before  the  famous  Loui¬ 
siana  Scandals  erupted,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  power  again  was 
denying  reporters  their  lawful 
right  to  look  at  state  records. 

“This  was  in  1939,  and  court 
action  again  was  started  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public’s  right  to  see 
the  records.  While  the  case  was 
pending,  the  Louisiana  Hayride 
came  to  an  end.  What  caused 
its  demise?  A  picture,  a  news¬ 
paper  picture. 

“It  showed  a  Louisiana  State 
University  truck  delivering  win¬ 
dow  frames  that  had  been  made 
at  the  university  workshop  to 
a  construction  job  for  a  private 
residence  in  a  New  Orleans 
suburb. 

“When  Wilfred  D’Aquin’s  pic¬ 
ture  and  Meigs  Frost’s  story 
were  published,  a  chain  reaction 
was  set  off  which  finally  sent 
state  political  figures,  including 
the  president  of  the  state  uni¬ 
versity,  to  the  penitentiary  and 
ultimately  resulted  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  reform  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration. 

“The  reform  administration 
of  Sam  Jones  was  swept  into 
office  in  1940  and  secrecy  of 


public  records  was  discontinued. 

“A  new  law  protecting  the 
public’s  right  to  know  —  an  act 
that  is  considered  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation  —  was 
passed. 

“In  Louisiana,  the  dark  days 
of  dictatorship  were  followed 
by  a  new  era  in  press  freedom. 
The  same  trend  is  bound  to  de¬ 
velop  in  those  Latin  countries 
where  excessive  restrictions  fet¬ 
ter  a  press  that  strives  to  be 
free.  Progress  in  journalism 
may  be  delayed  or  even  reversed 
temporarily,  as  it  was  in  Loui¬ 
siana,  but  in  time  it  will  move 
ahead.” 

*  «  « 

The  Economics  of  Newspapering 

GEORGE  CHAPLIN,  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  a  paper  must  be  eco¬ 
nomically  independent  to  be  edi¬ 
torially  independent.  He  said : 

“More  experimentation  is  a 
must  in  newspapering.  But  at 
the  same  time  costs  are  cut, 
revenues  must  be  increased. 
Newspapers  have  been  selling 
too  much  for  too  little,  to  both 
advertisers  and  readers. 

“Nowhere  else  can  anyone 
buy  as  much  for  a  nickel  —  or 
a  dime.  Some  papers  have  raised 
to  seven  cents,  some  to  ten.  The 
kind  of  circulation  that  is  lost 
through  a  price  increase  is  the 
kind  that  isn’t  doing  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  a  great  deal  of  good 
anyway. 

“In  the  newsroom  there  must 
be  more  awareness  of  costs. 
Copy  should  be  written  to  size, 
to  reduce  overset.  Stories  which 
can  be  written  in  advance  of 
deadline  should  not  be  written 
on  it.  Library  research  should 
be  done  before  the  interview, 
not  after.  Newsmen  on  their 
day  off  should  keep  just  as 
posted  on  the  news  as  when 
they’re  working.  Accuracy 
should  be  achieved  when  the 
story  is  written,  not  with  a 
replate.” 

*  * 

New  Vistas  with 
Photocomposition 

R.  D.  ALLEN  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  touched 
upon  the  possibilities  of  modem 
typographical  techniques  in 
achieving  less  costly  ways  of 
publishing  newspapers.  He  said : 

“The  successful  extension  of 
photocomposition  into  all  areas 
of  news  handling  is  vital  and 
it  will  come. 

“To  established  papers  it  will 
open  new  possibilities  of  im¬ 
proved  typographic  treatments, 
and  printing  quality,  equalling 
that  which  is  found  today  only 
in  ‘slick’  magazines.  Readers 
will  benefit  from  increased  read¬ 
ability  and  legibility. 


“More  important,  we  think, 
is  what  it  will  do  in  promoting 
the  birth  of  more  newspapers 
everywhere  by  reducing  not  only 
operational  costs,  but  the  in¬ 
vestment  capital  necessary  to 
start  in  business. 

“Even  today,  one  Photon  anfi 
one  etching  machine  could  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  one  and  possibly 
two  weekly  newspapers.  Consid¬ 
ering  that  the  Photon  could  be 
leased,  rather  than  purchased, 
the  amount  of  capital  required 
to  finance  a  new  publication 
would  be  completely  reasonable.” 
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President,  he  would  be  asked 
to  resign. 

“This  story  duly  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  represented  at 
the  Sherman  Adams  dinner  and 
according  to  our  seedy  custom, 
was  not  attributed  to  Adams. 

“Adams  probably  was  telling 
the  truth  when  he  told  this  story. 
But  it  took  a  pretty  shabby 
mind  to  say  this  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  secrecy.  He  knew  that 
the  story  would  be  printed  with¬ 
out  attribution  to  him,  and  the 
obvious  motive  in  planting  the 
story  was  to  discredit  Stassen 
personally,  when  he  was  about 
to  make  his  announcement  to 
run  for  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“Adams  would  not  own  up  to 
the  statement  even  after  out¬ 
siders  exposed  him  as  the  au¬ 
thor.  He  sent  word  out  to  me, 
through  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Jim  Hagerty,  that  he 
couldn’t  recall  ‘the  second  half 
of  the  statement.’  (This  was  the 
portion  of  the  statement  which 
said  that  Stassen  would  be  asked 
to  resign). 

“In  the  course  of  documenting 
this  abuse  of  sanctuary  by  the 
Assistant  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  visited  the 
chief  victim  of  the  injustice, 
Harold  Stassen.  He  expressed 
great  pain  over  the  fact  that 
an  important  official  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  would  use  such 
tactics. 

“I  reminded  Stassen  that  back 
in  December,  1956,  while  Secre¬ 
tary  Dulles  was  at  a  NATO 
meeting  in  Paris,  Stassen  him¬ 
self  had  planted  a  story  at 
Washington  ‘background  dinner’ 
which  completely  undercut  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  position  on 
the  deployment  of  our  troops  in 
Germany.  Stassen  innocently  in¬ 
sisted  that  this  was  different, 
because  the  ‘background  dinner’ 
at  which  the  troop  withdrawal 
story  was  planted  did  not  pro- 
I  duce  a  personal  attack  on  any¬ 
one.’’ 

*  *  * 

‘Quiet  Diplomacy*  at  the  UN 

PIERRE  J.  HUSS,  chief  of 
the  International  News  Service 
Bureau  at  the  United  Nations, 
defended  the  journalists’  at¬ 
tempts  to  crack  the  wall  of 
secrecy  in  what  has  become 
known  as  “quiet  diplomacy.”  He 
said: 

At  a  UN  Headquarters,  where 
there  is  an  astute  Secretary 
General  named  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold,  the  necessity  for  a  sound 
end  very  lively  free  press  is 
^  most  painfully  apparent.  We  of 
this  free  press  are  wary  of 
being  brainwashed  by  any  one 
of  the  81  UN  members,  some 
of  whom  have  been  known  to 

editor  sc  publisher 


talk  frequently  for  domestic 
consumption  and  publicity  in 
their  home  town  papers  rather 
than  aim  for  contribution  to¬ 
ward  the  solution  of  an  existing 
international  problem.  We  of 
the  free  press  have  learned 
to  size  them  up  accordingly,  and 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  carry 
out  the  coverage  of  the  United 
Nations  impartially  and  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
keeping  of  the  peace. 

“We  journalists  admit  to  the 
fact  that  you  cannot  run  a  gov¬ 
ernment  or  international  organi¬ 
zation  of  81  members  without 
allowing  for  top  secrets  and  con¬ 
fidential  exchange  of  viewpoints 
between  Dag  Hammarskjold  and 
the  various  governments.  How¬ 
ever,  we  draw  the  line  at  the 
practice  of  secret  diplomacy 
where  not  urgently  necessary  as 
apart  from  quiet  diplomacy.  If 
then  last  June,  I  published  a 
series  of  four  articles  disclos¬ 
ing  the  gist  of  the  UN  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  on  Hungary — ^which 
blasted  the  Soviet  Union  for 
butchering  the  Hungarian  free¬ 
dom  fighters  —  I  felt  it  was  in 
the  best  interests  of  all.  Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  report  stirred  up  the 
free  world,  forced  the  Soviet 
Union  to  scream  denials,  and 
gave  added  assurance  to  the  free 
world  that  the  UN  report  would 
not  suffer  watering  down  or  be 
radically  delayed  before  official 
publication. 

“It  is  self-evident  that  to  de¬ 
feat  secret  diplomacy  or  prac¬ 
tice  enterprising  journalism  in 
a  huge  place  like  the  UN,  one 
must  develop  important  con¬ 
tacts  and  news  sources.  This 
means  for  the  journalist  a 
never-ending  activity  in  social 
as  well  as  professional  fields, 
using  instinct  and  hunch  to  hit 
the  jackpot  when  the  story  pops. 
To  do  this,  one  must  know  the 
delegates  from  each  hemisphere, 
and  how  they  like  to  operate. 
Think,  for  example,  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  part  played  in  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  by  Cuban  Am¬ 
bassador  Emilio  Nunez-Portu- 
ondo  during  the  Hungarian  re¬ 
volt.  Every  journalist  kept  an 
eye  on  him,  and  much  of  what 
was  accomplished  on  Hungary 
at  the  UN  in  the  face  of  this 
impossible  situation  was  due  to 
the  gallant  fight  led  by  the 
Cuban  diplomat. 

•  •  ♦ 

Press  Role  in  Friendly  Relations 

SENATOR  JORGE  MAN¬ 
TILLA,  editor  of  El  Comercio, 
Quito,  Ecuador,  made  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  press  to  devote 
more  effort  to  spreading  more 
knowledge  about  the  21  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  Republics.  He 
said: 

“In  my  newspaper,  news  of 
for  May  17,  1958 


the  American  Continent,  of 
equal  importance  and  value 
for  the  reader  with  that  of 
extra-continental  or  world  hap¬ 
penings,  is  preferred  for  head¬ 
lines  and  leads.  In  order  to  show 
how  we  contribute  to  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  education  of  our  readers, 
let  me  point  out  that  65%  of 
wire  news  which  we  publish 
deals  with  happenings  exclu¬ 
sively  Latin  American  and 
North  American;  the  other  35% 
is  dedicated  to  the  so-called 
world  news  items.  Only  a  story 
of  general  world  importance 
would  have  occasional  priority 
over  the  news  of  happenings  in 
our  America. 

“Secondly;  the  services  of  edi¬ 
torial  writings,  articles  from 
special  correspondents,  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  news,  etc.,  which 
are  not  staff  items,  are  4  to  1 
in  favor  of  Latin  American  mat¬ 
ters  or  relations  with  the  U.  S. 
Of  the  5  or  6  daily  editorials  and 
comments  of  the  newspaper  it¬ 
self,  at  least  one  or  two  are 
devoted  to  interamerican  topics. 

“I  am  the  author  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  the  XI  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Interamerican  Press 
Association  which  recommends 
that  the  member  newspapers 
publish  a  daily  section  of 
‘American  News’  by  the  simple 
and  easy  means  of  rewriting  the 
broad  information  service  which 
from  year  to  year  increases  in 
importance  and  volume,  thanks 
to  the  interest  of  the  news 
agencies  in  expanding  for  a 
more  complete  service. 

“I  hope  you  will  also  allow 
me  to  present,  as  a  reconunenda- 
tion  of  this  group  of  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Fifth  Press  Semi¬ 
nar.  I  have  to  confess,  with  a 
great  deal  of  sorrow,  that  there 
are  very  few  newspapers  with 
broad  news  on,  or  even  a  little 
space  dedicated  to  news  of  the 
other  American  countries.  Many 
times  I  have  even  noticed  the 
total  absence  of  such  outstand¬ 
ing  happenings  as  the  recent 
political  transformations  which 
are  of  such  great  historic  value 
for  our  peoples.  We  must  not 
criticize  our  North  American 
friends.  That  would  be  unjust 
as  more  and  more  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  newspapers,  from  the  most 
influential  to  the  smallest  week¬ 
lies,  take  up  not  only  Latin 
American  news  but  also  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  anxieties.” 


Duel  Challenge 

Philadelphia,  Miss. 

Buford  Posey,  a  farmer,  was 
fined  $800  by  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  here  for  challenging  a 
newspai>er  editor  to  a  duel.  The 
fine  was  appealed  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  which  meets  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 


Moss  Checks 
Centralized 
News  Office 

Washington 
The  Pentagon’s  announced 
plan  to  funnel  all  information 
through 'a  single  office  has  been 
skeptically  received  by  Rep. 
John  E.  Moss  who  professes  to 
see  a  plot  on  the  part  of  Murray 
Snyder,  military  press  officer, 
to  manipulate  the  news  for 
policy  reasons. 

The  Congressman,  chairman 
of  the  house  committee  on  in¬ 
formation,  has  asked  Defense 
Secretary  Neil  H.  Me  Elroy  to 
submit  a  detailed  report  on 
what  is  planned,  and  why.  Mr. 
Snyder,  Assistant  Defense  Sec¬ 
retary,  has  told  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  the  plan 
will  expedite  the  fiow  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  public  by  elimina¬ 
ting  conflict  and  duplication.  In 
the  process,  material  planned 
for  release  will  be  screened  as 
to  policy  and  timeliness. 

Mr.  Moss,  unconvinced,  la¬ 
beled  the  idea  a  “grab  for 
power”  on  Mr.  Snyder’s  part, 
and  said  it  will  not  mean  more 
news,  but  less. 

Mr.  Snyder  said  steps  had 
been  taken  to  transfer  “the 
best  available  people”  from  the 
separate  service  information 
offices  here  to  his  own  office. 

The  chiefs  of  the  separate  in¬ 
formation  services  also  will  be 
brought  into  his  office  “much  in 
the  form  of  the  joint  chiefs  of 
staff,”  he  said. 

He  said  information  offices 
now  maintained  by  the  services 
in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York 
will  be  reduced  in  size  and 
brought  into  the  central  defense 
setup. 

“It  means  less  and  less  in¬ 
formation  will  be  available  to 
the  people  and  congress,”  Rep. 
Moss  said.  “It  means  intimida¬ 
tion  of  anyone  who  might  have 
any  independence.” 

Mr.  Snyder  said  the  informa¬ 
tion  change  will  be  made 
whether  or  not  Congress  adopts 
the  Pentagon  reorganization 
legislation. 

The  information  officers,  he 
said,  will  serve  as  his  advisers 
and  will  plan  their  activities 
jointly,  rather  than  operate  as 
now  in  a  “loose  confederation.” 

He  predicted  some  over-all 
personnel  reduction  in  the  armed 
services’  information  activities, 
now  employing  about  450  per¬ 
sons. 

Mr.  Snyder  said  access  of  re¬ 
porters  to  military  news  sources 
will  not  be  hampered  by  the 
change. 
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(Continued  from  page  15) 


him  for  six  years,  is  32,  six  feet 
tall,  a  slim  175,  with  wavy 
blond  hair.  He  was  a  Captain 
in  the  Marine  tank  corps  and 
was  wounded  at  I  wo  Jima.  Re¬ 
covery  from  the  wounds  started 
the  young  man  thinking  about 
a  writing  career.  During  subse¬ 
quent  years  he  got  fairly  well 
along  with  a  first  novel  based 
on  personal  experiences,  but 
dropped  it. 

Bom  in  Philadelphia,  where 
his  father  was  a  contractor,  he 
was  graduated  from  St.  Joseph’s 
College  where  in  athletics  he 
was  a  pole  vaulter  and  hurdler. 
Discharged  from  the  Marines 
in  1946,  he  started  studying 
English  at  Columbia,  His  father 
had  left  property  in  Ireland 
which  he  decided  he  should  see. 
It  was  a  farm  in  Donegal. 
Young  Joe  sold  it  and  went  on 
to  Paris  to  enroll  in  the  Sor- 
bonne.  There  he  studied  the 
histories  of  philosophy  and  re¬ 
ligion,  and  French  literature. 
He  also  started  to  write  short 
stories  and  enjoyed  a  fling  of 
free  lance  journalism.  With 
some  money  still  in  his  pocket, 
he  wandered  about  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  until  1949,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States.  He 
had  rented  a  farm  to  try  to 
write  that  novel  in  1952  when 
at  a  tea  he  met  Countess  Cassini. 
She  persuaded  her  son  to  give 
him  a  job  on  his  staff. 

Mr.  Dever  likes  best  the 
campaign  he  waged  through  the 
column  that  resulted  in  raising 
$80,000  for  Dr.  Albert  Schwei¬ 
tzer.  He  learned  then  to  adopt 
strict  newspaper  standards  in 
writing  society  notes.  He  likes 
to  write  cleverly. 


Old  Dutch  Stock 


FOUR  UP! — A  quartet  of  presidents  of  the  United  Press  is  pictured  in  New  York  qet-together:  Left  to  right — 
Frank  H,  Bartholomew,  president  since  1955;  Hugh  Baillie,  1935-55;  Karl  A.  Bickel,  1923-35;  and  Roy  W. 
Howard,  1913-20,  Three  Bs  and  the  Boss. 


The  column  he,  Mr.  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  turns  out  daily  runs  800 
words.  They  both  go  out  at 
night  to  cover  likely  sources  of 
gossip. 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  32,  comes 
from  old  New  York  Dutch  stock. 
He  was  graduated  from  St. 
Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H., 
but  never  went  to  college.  He 
studied  at  schools  in  Italy  and 
has  traveled  extensively.  During 
the  War  he  was  with  the  10th 
Mountain  Division  in  Italy,  but 
never  saw  combat  service.  At 
18  he  wrote  a  mystery  novel 
called,  “Death  at  the  Villa”, 
which  he  describes  as  “pretty 
terrible.”  His  first  newspaper 
job  came  Sept.  15,  1957,  when 
he  started  working  for  Marianne 
Strong. 

Miss  Lilly,  about  four  years 
ago,  spent  six  months  writing 
society  as  Barclay  Beekman  on 


the  Mirror.  She  was  also  al¬ 
ways  able  to  earn  $150  to  $200 
a  week  as  a  press  agent.  For  a 
short  while  she  was  beauty 
editor  of  Town  &  Country. 

Bom  in  California,  where  her 
father  was  in  insurance,  she 
spent  one  year  at  UCLA.  Then 
she  got  into  movies,  playing  a 
small  part  in  “The  Story  of 
Doctor  Wassell,”  for  Paramount. 
More  recently  in  Italy  she 
wrote  the  English  dialogue  for 
two  films. 

“I  like  people,  and  when  you 
like  people,  people  are  drawn 
to  you,”  Miss  Lilly  said.  “People 
are  news.  I  know  lots  of  people, 
and  so  expect  I  can  write  lots 
of  news.” 

Miss  Lilly  wrote  a  letter  cold 
to  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  of 
the  Post.  Mrs.  Schiff  turned  the 
letter  over  to  Mr.  Wechsler,  and 
she  started  work  in  April,  with 
a  fanfare  of  promotion. 


One  of  the  many  letters 
“Suzy”  has  received  since  her 
column  started  contained  a  mar¬ 
riage  proposal.  Twice  wedded, 
Mrs.  Mehle  laughed  that  one 
off.  She  has  a  16-year-old  son, 
whom  she  lovingly  describes  as 
“brilliant.” 


Odd- Job  Man 


Makes  It  Amusing 


Mrs.  Mehle  began  writing  her 
column  in  the  Mirror  three  times 
a  week  six  months  ago.  She 
broke  into  the  gossip  ranks  in 
Miami  on  a  dare  from  James 
Cox  Jr.,  president  of  the  Miami 
News. 

“Any  name  in  the  news  is 
good  copy  for  me”,  she  said, 
“I  try  to  get  my  own  notes,  and 
always  check  on  what  the  press 
agents  send  in.  I  try  to  make 
what  I  write  as  amusing  as  I 
can. 


“After  you’ve  talked  politics 
and  international  affairs,  what’s 
left  to  talk  about  but  people, 
and  people  are  society”,  she 
said. 


Mr.  Ventura  admitted  to  do¬ 
ing  many  odd  jobs,  including 
selling  papers,  to  work  his  way 
through  St.  Anselm’s  College, 
Manchester,  N.  H.  where  he 
played  halfback  on  the  football 
team.  His  career  as  a  “little 
merchant”  was  very  prosperous, 
because  he  was  delivering  the 
Palm  Beach  News  and  received 
handsome  tips.  In  fact,  when 
he  started  working  for  that 
paper  as  a  reporter  at  $45  a 
week  at  the  age  of  20,  that 
amounted  to  only  half  of  what 
he  made  as  a  carrier.  Very  soon 
he  began  supplementing  that 
salary  as  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Everglades  Club 
and  other  society  spots. 

Since  the  Palm  Beach  season 
had  only  a  six  month  run,  Mr, 
Ventura  spent  his  summers  in 
New  York  working  on  Society 
Seasoru  After  a  two-year  stop- 
off  as  a  columnist  on  the  Nassau 
Guardian,  he  came  to  New  York 
to  work  as  “Cholly  Knicker¬ 
bocker”.  Two  years  later,  in 
1944,  the  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  offered  him  his  own  column 
“Society  Today”,  which  he  wrote 
until  last  year  when  he  joined 
the  Herald  Tribune. 

On  May  21,  1955,  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Curtis 
Tewell,  his  assistant. 


There’s  a  title  in  Mr.  Ven¬ 
tura’s  family.  His  grandmother 
was  Countess  de  Ugarte  who 
lived  in  Cuba.  While  he  grew 
up  in  modest  circumstances  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  his  grand¬ 
mother  was  wealthy,  and  young 
Charles  spent  many  luxurious 
years  in  Cuba.  There  he  learned 
such  perfect  Spanish  that  he 
began  to  speak  English  with  an 
accent.  His  grandmother  died 
when  he  was  10,  and  the  al¬ 
lowance  she  had  been  sending 
ceased.  It  was  then  his  mother 
moved  to  Florida,  and  Charles 
was  launched  on  his  newspaper 
career. 


Comic  Strip  Helps 
Lawyer  Make  Point 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Pleading  for  a  jury  to  return 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty  because 
of  self-defense,  a  lawyer  here 
used  “Peanuts,”  a  Daily  Mail 
comic  strip,  to  make  a  point  in 
a  murder  trial. 

In  his  summation,  the  defense 
attorney,  Edward  W.  Hiserman, 
read  the  strip  as  it  appeared 
the  night  before,  with  the  quo¬ 
tation;  “I  have  observed  that 
whenever  you  try  to  hit  some¬ 
body,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
them  to  try  to  hit  you  back.” 

Commenting  afterwards  on 
the  fact  the  jurors  could  not 
agree  on  a  verdict,  Mr,  Hiser¬ 
man  said:  “Some  of  them  must 
have  felt  like  the  little  girl  in 
the  comic  strip  did,  when  she 
said,  ‘You  are  a  shrewd  jud^ 
of  human  nature,  Charlie 
Brown.’  ” 
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Medical  Doctors  Hail 
Reporter  Workshops 

The  second  in  a  series  of  re-  Indianapolis  News;  George  H. 
gional  work  shops  on  medical  Saville,  director  of  public  rela- 
and  scientific  news  writing  will  tions,  Ohio  State  Medical  As- 
be  held  in  Cincinnati  Thursday,  sociation;  Tom  Coleman,  Asso- 
jjay  22.  ciation  of  American  Medical 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Na-  Colleges;  Dr.  Lloyd  Larrick, 
tional  Association  of  Science  Christ  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  and 
Writers  and  the  American  Medi-  Dr.  John  B.  Chewning,  director, 
cal  Association,  the  conference  professional  relations,  William 
is  designed  to  develop  better  S.  Merrell  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


medical  and  science  reporting  at 
the  local  level. 


Dr.  George  A.  Woodhouse, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  newly 


Newspaper  reporters  and  elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
medical  representatives  from  State  Medical  Association,  will 
throughout  the  east-central  sec-  be  the  toastmaster  at  the  dinner 
tion  of  the  United  States  will  session,  at  which  the  reporters 
attend  the  one-day  meeting.  will  hear  a  discussion  “Ethics — 
The  first  workshop  took  place  Guardian  or  Gag  Rule?” 
last  month  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Participants  will  be  Robert 
for  reporters  from  the  north-  Potter,  executive  secretary, 
eastern  section  of  the  country.  Medical  Society  of  the  County 


of  New  York,  New  York;  Ar- 
News  Break  Planned  j_  Snider,  science  editor. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  Dr. 
Cincinnati  meeting  will  be  a  Charles  Hudson,  Cleveland,  and 
medical  report  given  by  Bernard  Edward  F.  Willenborg,  execu- 
C.  Wexler,  Ph.D.,  Cincinnati,  on  five  secretary.  Academy  of 
“Accelerated  Aging  in  the  Sal-  Medicine  of  Cincinnati. 


mon  and  Its  Application  to 
Man.” 


An  editorial  in  the  current 
issue  of  New  York  Medicine, 


Dr.  WexleFs  study,  which  he  official  publication  of  the  Medi- 
is  revealing  for  the  first  time,  cal  Society  of  the  County  of 
was  made  in  collaboration  with  New  York,  expresses  the  doc- 
Dr.  0.  H.  Robertson,  emeritus  tors’  enthusiasm  for  the  meeting 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  with  the  press  at  Syracuse.  The 
University  of  Chicago  School  of  point  is  made  that  relations 
Medicine.  with  general  reporters  are  often 

With  the  aid  of  slides.  Dr.  difficult  because  they  resent  any 
Wexler  will  show  the  Pacific  suggestion  that  they  submit 
salmon,  found  in  abundance  in  stories  to  the  physician  who  was 
the  Columbia  river  near  Port-  the  source  of  the  medical  infor- 
land,  Ore.,  is  now  helping  medi-  mation. 

cal  science  to  study  the  process  “General  reporters  and  many 
of  aging  in  humans.  editors  usually  see  this  as  ‘cen- 

A  keynote  address  by  John  sorship’  of  the  press,”  the  edi- 
Troan,  of  the  Scripps-Howard  torial  states.  “The  established 
Newspaper  Alliance,  will  open  science  and  medical  reporters — 


the  conference. 


3  ON  A  MEDAL — Standing  in  the  newsroom  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  at 
Little  Rock,  Executive  Editor  Harry  S.  Ashmore,  President-Editor  J.  N. 
Heiskell  and  Publisher  Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr.  read  the  congratulatory 
messages  received  after  winning  the  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  for  public 
service.  Mr.  Ashmore  individually  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorials. 


in  contrast — see  this  as  a  way 


The  remainder  of  the  first  ses-  to  make  sure  their  story  is  ac- 
sion  will  be  devoted  to  a  panel  curate  and  not  misinterpreted 
discussion  of  “good  science  in  a  field  of  complex  knowledge, 
stories.”  Members  of  the  panel  ^  m 


will  be  Don  Dunham,  Cleveland  Gaining  Trust 

Press;  Hillier  Krieghbaum,  as-  “Further,  the  science  reporter 
^iate  professor  of  journalism,  realizes  he  can  only  continue 
New  York  University,  New  his  specialty  by  gaining  the 
ork;  Dr.  Frank  Cleveland,  Col-  trust  of  his  sources  of  informa- 
lege  of  Medicine,  University  of  tion.  Submission  of  his  stories 
Cincinnati,  and  John  L.  Bach,  back  to  his  source  before  publi- 
irector  of  AMA  press  relations,  cation  (only  for  fact  and  not  for 
nicago.  grammar  or  journalistic  for- 

Jack  Pickering,  Dcfroif  Times,  mat)  is  the  best  way  to  build 
'*’111  discuss  the  science  re-  up  this  trust  and  confidence  and 
porter’s  source  file  at  the  lunch-  help  keep  it. 

»n  session.  Toastmaster  will  “This  attitude  of  the  science 
James  T.  Golden  Jr.,  Cincin-  and  medical  reporter  is  a  shock 


porters  and  editors  have  just 
as  much  dislike  for  the  pub¬ 
licity-seeking  physician  as  do 
the  doctors  themselves.  The 
press,  they  learned,  abhors  free 
advertising  as  much  as  the  medi¬ 
cal  Code  of  Ethics  deplores  it. 

“Both  groups — reporters  and 
doctors  —  came  to  realize  the 
pressures  in  the  present  day 
that  foster  publicity  stories  in 
medicine  and  during  fund  rais¬ 
ing  drives  by  hospitals,  medical 
schools,  and  voluntary  health 
agencies.  What  to  do  in  these 
matters  was  not  resolved  but 
all  members  of  the  press-doctor 
conference  realized  that  in  1968 
(in  contrast  to  1908)  there  are 
few  multi-millionaires  who  could 
endow  medical  schools,  hospitals 
or  medical  research  foundations, 
like  the  Rockefeller  or  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation.  Instead  they 
realize  it  is  the  public  who  now 
support  such  research  and  that 
to  give  —  and  give  generously 
—  the  public  wants  to  and  must 
be  informed  of  medical  discov¬ 
ery. 

“New  York  Medicine  and  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  New  York  is  well  aware  of 
these  basic  problems.  It  con¬ 
gratulates  the  NASW  and  the 
AMA  for  enlightened  thinking 
to  create  these  conferences.” 


Letter- Writing 
Thief  Captured 

Lynn,  Mass. 

The  “Lone  Wolf  of  Lynn”  has 
been  captured. 

The  daring  bandit  who 
taunted  police  about  his 
nightime  breaks  into  business 
firms  and  homes  in  letters  to 
the  Lynn  Telegram-News,  signed 
“Lone  Wolf”  was  apprehended 
by  police  via  a  quirk.  (E&P, 
May  10). 

Police  of  nearby  Saugus 
picked  up  29-year-old  Harold  E. 
Murray  Jr.  at  his  home  in  L3mn 
on  a  default  warrant.  He  was 
wanted  by  Saugus  authorities 
for  passing  bad  checks. 

A  patrolman  noticed  when 
booking  him  that  he  lived 
across  the  street  from  the  home 
of  a  school  teacher,  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  “Lone  Wolf.” 
Police  said  he  confessed  that  he 
was  the  man  who  had  been  send¬ 
ing  letters  to  the  newspaper. 

He  is  now  being  held  in  $43,- 
000  bail  for  Grand  Jury  action. 

He  had  one  last  request  to 
make  of  the  Telegram-News.  He 
wanted  to  see  the  newspaper 
stories  about  his  capture  and 
confession. 


Confidential 


Enquirer, 


to  many  a  general  assignment 


Dr.  Wexler’s  report  Thursday  reporter  who  does  only  an  oc- 
^ternoon  will  be  preceded  by  casional  medical  story. 

»  discussion  on  the  use  of  key  “In  their  turn  some  doctors 
medical  news  sources.  Partici-  at  the  NASW-AMA  conference 
Pating  will  be  Fremont  Power,  were  surprised  to  learn  that  re- 
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of 

Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 

BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 

WfatMagfM,  0.  C.  AHasta  Chicago 

JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN  STANLEY  WHITAKER  H.  W.  CASSILL 

JACK  V.  HARAnCT  CUFFORD  B.  MARSHALL  WILLIAM  B.  RYAN 

WaaliinstOB  BoUdinc  Healey  BniklinK  tU  N.  Miehisan  Ava. 

STerlins  S-t841  JAckaon  S-167«  Financial  •-6460 


Obituary 


Eugene  E.  Travis,  81,  former 
reporter  for  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
and  more  than  60  newspapers 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico;  May 
4.  Mr.  Tra  is  and  Sam  Kahn, 
city  editor  of  the  CA,  once 
teamed  up  to  write  a  story  of 
an  attempted  train  robbery  two 
weeks  before  it  took  place.  In 
1922  they  received  a  tip  of  an 
impending  train  robbery.  The 
story  was  written  and  set  in 
tyjie  two  weeks  before  it 
happened. 


William  Wargo,  49,  linotype 
operator,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  since  1954,  following  a 
heart  attack;  May  8.  He  had 
previously  worked  for  the  Holy¬ 
oke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  United  Press. 


I  classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspoper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netcspaper  Brokers 


■k  -k  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  CoMt. 
Slypes,  Rountree  &  Co..  _  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  California. _ 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  8182.  Greensboro.  N.  C. _ 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’ 
16  Waverly,  Drtroit,  Mich.  TO.  6-6864. 


Thomas  F.  Murphy,  79,  chief 
associate  editor  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times  since  1920;  May  7. 
In  1954  he  received  national  ac¬ 
claim  for  his  vigourous  editor¬ 
ials  which  demanded  that  dyna¬ 
miters  of  a  house  being  erected 
by  nonunion  labor  be  brought 
to  justice.  As  a  result  of  his 
efforts,  six  Scranton  labor 
leaders  were  convicted  and  sent 
to  prison. 


ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

selling.  _  _ 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  1S2  _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PuMications  For  Sale 


IF  you  have  been  considering  the  Pijr* 
chase  of  a  western  weekly  or  daily 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  9^  us 
first  I  We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of 
profitable  proiierties  in  every  price 

and  gross  class.  _ 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood  28.  California 


SOUTHERN  Ma-ssachusetts  Weekly. 
Well  established.  Good  location — G^ 
plant — Good  iiolential.  Also  job  print- 
ing.  Box  2131.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUR  RECORD  OF  smccessful  sales 
speaks  for  itself.  We  invite  your  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  solicit  your  inquiriM 
on  our  exclusive  listings  of  California 
and  Arizona  newspaper  properties.  Gab- 
bert  &  Hancock.  Associates.  3709  Ar- 
lington  Ave.,  Riverside.  California. 
WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties  in 
flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch, 
2923  Virginia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


WANTED 

Men  Looking  For 
Opportunities 


announcements 


Aircraft  for  Sale 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


WE  HAVE  FINANCIALLY  responsi¬ 
ble  buyers  wanting  dailies,  all  sizes. 
Will  not  haggle.  NEWSPAPER  SERV¬ 
ICE  COMPANY.  601  Georgia  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  _ 


Richard  R.  Kilroy,  87, 
former  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News;  in  a  San  Francisco 
hospital.  May  8.  He  began  his 
career  on  the  Butte  (Mont.) 
Intermountain  and  later  served 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Butte 
Evening  News,  Anaconda 
(Mont.)  Standard  and  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Sentinel  before  going 
to  California  in  the  late  ’20s. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  66. 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-6238. 


SEVERAL  owners  of  solid  weekly 
newspapers  have  a-sked  us  to  find  a 
qualified  buyer  for  their  property.  They 
have  come  to  us  because  of  our  policy 
not  to  list  newspapers.  We  are  nego¬ 
tiators.  getting  the  right  buyers  into 
the  right  situations. 

MOST  of  these  properties  have  over 
3,000  circulation.  They  gross  from 
$60,000  to  $200,000  a  year.  They  include 
some  of  the  best  Main  Street  addresses 
in  the  nation. 

IF  YOU  are  an  experienced  news¬ 
paper  man  with  $20,000  or  more  to 
invest,  get  in  touch  with  us.  Tell  us 
what  you  want  and  where  you  want 
it.  Chances  are  we  can  help  you.  Be 
sure  to  brief  your  publishing  back¬ 
ground.  All  correspondence  treated  in 
complete  confidence. 


ISetrspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purpoaes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
1  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N. 


Allen  Kander  &  Company 
1625  Eye  Streef,  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


aircraft  for  sale 

PBY  AMPHIBIAN  AIRCRAFT  .  .  . 
Surplus  to  Canadian  Exploration  Con. 
pany's  u.se  —  extra  large  cargo  doon 
and  floor  —  executive  passenger  con- 
I>artment.  emergency  Rocket  Power  — 
galley  facilities  —  survey  turrrt  is 
nose.  Aircraft  completely  outfitted  for 
all-weather  flight  and  2  crew  oiieration. 
In  excellent  condition  —  available  for 
immediate  sale  or  long  term  Ic^. 

ROYAL  GULL  AMPHIBIAN  .  .  . 
The  worlds  most  econornical  and  ver¬ 
satile  "Executive”  amphibian  —  usei 
exclusively  as  a  demonstrator  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  charter  ship  —  only  400  houn 
since  manufacture  —  new  custom  ex¬ 
terior  paint  and  customized  interior. 
Available  for  immediate  sale  or  lesM 
attractive  terms.  ,  _ 

DEHAVILLAND  BEAVER  ...  Top 
condition  throughout  —  used  solely  u 
an  ambulance  ship  since  new  —  zero 
time  —  Pratt  &  Whitney  overhauled 
engine,  new  C.  of  A.  Excellent  radio 
and  instrumentation  —  complete  with 
Frferal  wheel/skiis  _  and  Edo  floats. 

Your  inquiries  are  invited. _ 

BELL  47-H  EXECUTIVE  HEUCOP- 
TER  .  .  Maintained  in  new  condition 
throughout  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
high  ranking  government  official  —  250 
hours  total  time  —  Janitrol  heater 
floats  —  skids  —  skiis  —  all  modifica¬ 
tions  up  —  payload  for  3  persons  and 
2:20  hours  range  —  exceptional  dia- 

‘^'^TIMMINS  AVIATION  LIMITED 
MONTREAL  AIRPORT,  CANADA 
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NF.WSP.4PER  SERVICES 


Smdicates-F eatures 


LITTLE  CHIEF  and  many  hapOT 
braves  make  heap  good  comic  etJiP- 
Write  Box  2103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO.  INC. 


SPECTALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 

and  other  flatbed  webs. 


WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHEBK 


Publications  Wanted 


Box  355.  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
PHONE  GENEVA  8-3744 


Publications  For  Sale 


WILL  INVEST  up  to  $5,000  to  buy 
interest  in  established  weekly  newspa- 
Iier  with  publisher-owner  in  Chart  Area 
10.  6  years  backshop  experience,  more 
in  advertising.  Box  1904,  Editor  & 
^bli^er. _ _ 


WEFKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

LOCATION  CASH  NEEDED 

B  &  P  Chart  Area  2  .  $10,000 


TRADE  EDITORIAL  skill,  cash  for  | 
Interest  Mississippi  Weekly.  Box  2118,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher^ _ _ _ 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Elxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9776 


&  P  Chart  Area  3  $10!n00  j  Preferably 


INVEST  $5,000.  Weekly,  part  owner. 


CONO  J.  Datre,  59,  member 
of  the  sales  staff  of  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  Times,  of  a  heart 
ailment;  May  12. 


E  &  P  Chart  Area  3  .  $15,000 

E  &  P  Chart  Area  4  .  $50,000 

PARTNERSHIP 

E  &  P  Chart  Area  3  .  $40,000 

Others  soon  available. 

Write  us  what  you  want  and 
how  mu0h  cash  you  have. 

I  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 

P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


New  Jersey.  Experienced  ! 
Box  2232,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 


MAGAZINE  WANTED 


Howard  H.  McClellan,  68, 
former  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  after  a 
long  illness;  May  12.  He  was 
with  the  paper  almost  10  years, 
covering  the  Criminal  Court. 


CHART  AREA  3  unusual  opportunity 
now  offered  for  first  time  to  take  over 
an  established  profitable  weekly  gross¬ 
ing  $30,060.  No  plant.  Priced  at  $17,000 
for  quick  sale  due  to  ill  health.  Ex¬ 
cellent  investment  for  huidiand  and  wife 
or  ad  man.  Box  2222,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


FLORIDA  Printer-Publisher  would  pur¬ 
chase  major  or  minor  part  interest  in 
magazine,  producing  the  magazine  in 
most  uptodate  Florida  plant,  stream¬ 
lined  to  cut  los-ses  and  increase  profits. 
Present  Publisher  could  retain  editorial 
offices  in  former  location,  or  move  to 
Florida  (and  enjoy  work  morel)  Box 
2200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


Fred  L.  Mollenkopf,  70,  re¬ 
tired  city  editor  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade;  May  13.  He  was 
city  editor  from  1926  to  1949, 
and  since  then  had  written  a 
column,  “Among  the  Folks,”  un-  j  &^Sishe? 
til  a  few  weeks  ago. 


FOR  SALE 


By  owners.  In  one  of  the  midwest's 
largest  metropolitan  “suburban”  areas. 
(Irossing  over  $450,000  for  years,  and 
growing.  Paid  subscribers.  Includes 
plant  and  strong  organization.  Priced 
at  $300,000  plus  tangible  a.«sets.  Other 
interests  dictate  sale.  Box  2229,  Editor 


PARTNERSHIP  FOR  CRUSADING 
EDITOR  —  Invest  only  $2,000  and 
services  in  a  weekly  newspaper  forth¬ 
coming;  full  60%  stock  in  corporation. 
A  City  of  over  125,000  people  without 
a  local  newspaper  .  .  .  great  potentials. 
Write  E.  B.  Kline,  P.  O.  Box  879, 
Portsmouth ,  Virginia. _ 


Ralph  Reed,  27,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Arab  (Ala.)  Trib¬ 
une,  killed  in  a  truck,  school  bus 
collision  near  F ayetteville, 
Tenn.;  May  11.  He  had  accom- 
paniecl  a  junior  high  school 
class  to  Nashville. 


MONTANA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  IN 
$66,000  class.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396, 
Salina,  Ks. 


$16,000  per  year  buy  magazine  or  cata 
log  with  20,000  monthly  circulation 
Price  includes  art,  copy,  printing 
plates,  lists,  addressing,  postage,  size 
5V|  X  8>4  —  8  pages,  wire  stitched 
Perry  Publisher — 4543  N.  Wolcott,  Chi 
cago  40,  Illinois. 


WORTH  REPEATING: 

**g'e  got  16  repliet  to  our  help  teamed  ad  and  from  all  parte  of  the  country 


.  .  .  potition  filled  y* 

**gesult9  tcere  amating  from  our  recent  Clattified  ddt  W  a  teera  loohing  for 
an  unutual  type  motor  and  found  it  the  third  lime  the  ad  appeared*^  ^ 

Just  two  of  the  MW'Y,  MANY  romment*  from  happy  Editor  -  -  ■ 
CLASMFIED  .Ad>cril«cr»! ! 


Publisher 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Lina  Rates  Each  Canseeutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTER  (Paysbl*  with 
order)  4  times  9  5Re  per  liM  «*• 
insertion;  3  times  <@  55c;  2  ®  oO* 

1  @  65e.  Add  20e  for  Rex  Serviei. 
JOR  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  firM 
by  sendini  self-addressed  6c  staaped 
envelope  to  EtP  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  95e  per  line  each  i'>M''f'2; 
3  times  9  $1.00;  2  times  9  $>|»; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  ZK 
far  tax  Service. 

DEARLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIER  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wednesday,  2  P;^ 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviate 
(add  1  line  for  bax  information.) 


holders'  identities  held  in  strict  coo^ 
lidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  EdiW  • 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  an 
copy. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  34,  H.  T. 
Phooo  BRyoot  9-3052 
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nf.wspaper  services 


AdwrtWnB  Ag«  recently  said. 

Dailiea  Run  Scared.” 

but  we  PONT  BBLIEVB  IT  I 
■  ■  and  HERE’S  WHY  .  .  . 

Pipers  are  provinj?  to  us  that  they’re 
tiUng  a  freah  look  at  their  Classified 
potential  as  one  important  way  to  (tet 
£eed^  revenue.  Here’s  how  they’re 
proving  it: 

Since  Feb.  1.  45  newspapers  have 
taken  a  careful  look  at  the  new, 
expanded  monthly  Howard  Parish 
Qassified  Advertising  Development 
Service — AND  BOUGITT  IT.  (No 
contract  tie-up,  they  just  ordered 
’TF.) 

Just  one  reason,  they  tell  us.  “It 
looks  like  a  smart  investment  to 
build  the  linage  and  revenue  we 
need.” 

If  you’d  like  to  hear  all  about  the 
fastest  growing  idea  service  in  the 
newspaper  field,  just  dial  Miami,  Fla. 
(PLsiza  4-5591)  or  drop  us  a  note  at 
the  address  below.  Why  not  right  now? 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  rNCORPORA'TED 
Classified  Advertising  Development 
Services  For  Newspapers  Since  1938 
2900  N.W,  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composting  Room 

REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutoh  wheel  $125. 
Hake  a  drive  to  go  above  and  a  drive 
to  hang  below.  Reid  Magazine  Racks 
31  stock  sizes  or  make  up  to  suit  your 
seeds.  Like  to  have  your  order.  Arch 
Reid.  WILLIAM  REID  OO.,  2271  Cly- 
boum.  Chicago  14,  HI. 

LINOTYPES  &  INTERTYPES 
For  Sale 

MODEL  C-3  No.  7045  Intertsrpe  with 
ITS  Operating  Unit  and  Adapter  Key- 
I  board. 

2— MODEL  S’s  in  the  33000  serial  num¬ 
ber  bracket.  Have  1  magazine  and 
verge  rack  but  are  set  up  for  two. 
Very  good  condition. 

2-MODEL  14’s  No.  34219  and  43060. 
Both  very  good. 

Richardson  Sovde  Co.,  Inc. 

700  South  4  th  Street 
Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota 
FEderal  5-1115 

TTO  NA’nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
™I  on  L.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
^ee— $84.60  to  $97.60,  fob  Elkin, 
yrite  for  literature.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
gf^any,  U3  West  Market  Street, 
BUn,  North  Cktolina. 

_ _ ISetcgprint _ 

NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  — SELLING 

1  „  BUNGE  PULP  A  PAPER  CO. 

M  W.  45  St.  N.Y.  86.  JU  2-4830;  2-^178 

NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes. 
BEHRENS  PULP  A  PAPER  OO. 
_ TO  K  46  St.,  N.  Y„  N.  Y. 

Press  Room _ 

8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 

— 

,  duplex.  Model  B 
located:  MONONGAHELA,  PA. 

,  3  DUPLEX.  Model  AB 
Located:  SANFORD,  N  C. 

SUFFERN.  N.  Y. 
WOODLAND,  CALIF. 

,  GOSS  COMET 
Iswated:  DONORA,  PA. 

A  ben  shulman  associates 

42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4690 

MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
100,  d60  H.P.  A.  C.  Gaorgs 
C-  Oxford.  Box  908.  Boise,  Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
and  priced  for  quick  disposition. 

7  UNIT  GOSS— 22%" 

High  Speed-Low  Constructed  Arch  Type 
Units.  Double  Folder  with  Balloon  For¬ 
mers  and  C-H  Conveyor,  dine  3  Arm 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Trackage  and  Turn¬ 
tables. 

Located:  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS. 

6  UNIT  scon— 23-9/16” 

2  Double  Folders  with  OH  CV)nveyor8, 
2  AC  Drives.  Portable  Color  Fountains, 
on  Substructure  with  Roll  Arm  Brack¬ 
ets. 

Located:  KNOXVILLE  (TENN.) 

JOURNAL  _ 

6  UNIT  scon— 223/4" 

Double  Folder  with  C-H  <3onveyor.  Ex¬ 
tra  Color  Fountain,  3  Arm  Reels  and 
Automatic  Tensions.  Trackage  and 
’Turntables. 

COMPLETE  STERBO-7  ton  Kemp  Pot, 
Double  Junior  Vacuum  Autoplates, 
Auto-shaver,  Router,  Stahi  Master. 
Located:  DETROIT 

3  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing  Units, 
Double  Folder,  End  Feed  wi^  Jonee 
Automatic  Tensions,  AC  Drive 

Located:  PER’TH  AMBOY  (N.  J.) 
NEWS 

3  UNIT  scon— 23-9/16" 

1  ITnit  Reversible  with  2  extra  Color 
Couples,  Double  Folder,  End  Feed,  AC 
Drive 

Located:  POR’TSMOUTH  (Va.)  STAR 

Go$$  Quad  Straightline — 2IV2" 
16/32  page  4  Deck-Single  Width,  AC 
Drive.  Compensators  for  Color.  Stereo. 
Located:  NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

BEN  shulman  associates 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4690 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 

16-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  226,  212%' 
enb-off,  80  H.P.  GE  drive.  1  portable 
ink  fountain,  meUU  pot  and  pump, 
easting  box,  plate  finisher,  riiipping 
block,  curved  router,  electric  paper  roll 
hoist  and  rewinder. 

24-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  264,  22%' 
cut-off,  50  H.P.  GB  drive  balloon  for¬ 
mer,  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal 
pot  and  pump,  vacuum  easting  box, 
plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  carved 
router,  electric  pai>er  roil  hoist  and 
rewinder. 

LOCATED  IN  POMONA,  CALIF. 

AVAILABLE  early  1958.  WUI  dis¬ 
mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment 
I  and  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na- 
I  tlon  Wide. 

I  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newq>aper  Press  Erectors 
;  11164  Saticoy  St. 

Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

POplar  5-0610 

158  FOOT  Jeffrey  paper  roll  conveyor- 
Width  20»,6',  pitch  25®,  2-16  HP  AC 
motors. 

HILL-Curtis  Trim-O-Saw 
HOE  Tail  Cutter  21%' 

HOE  Magazine  Press — 32  pages — 
product  11'  X  15%' 

APEX  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
CO.,  INC 
210  Elizabeth  St. 

New  York  12 

_ Worth  6-0070 _ 

GOSS-DUPLEX  Model  E  flatbed  press, 
new  in  1950,  8  pages,  6,000  per  hour, 
with  16  chases,  tools,  extra  rollers,  15 
hp  variable  speed  motor,  controls,  % 
end  %  fold.  In  excellent  condition, 
owner  graduating  to  rotary.  Available 
October-November,  1958.  ’The  Reporter, 
Lebanon,  Indiana. _ 

BOSTON  GLOBE 
HOE  PRESSES 


GOSS  32  Page  Press,  prints  24  page 
papers  with  color,  cutoff  21%",  AC 
Motor,  Stereotype  Machinery.  DUPLEX 
16  i>age  Tubular  standard  2/1  model, 
color  fountains  AC  motor  drive  & 
stereo  equipment.  John  Griffiths  Co., 
Inc.,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 


I  2— OCTUPLE  Presses  (1937-1982) 

2 — DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses 
1 — OCTUPLE  Press 
ALL  Steel  (Tylinder,  Roller  Bearing 
Units  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps, 
Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors, 
I  3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions, 
Portable  Color  Fountains. 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
!  ONE  YEAR  FOR  REMOVAL 


SALE  vINCj  IfiAXV  rVFIV 

chases.  page  Duplex  flatbed  press  with  |  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
ONE  No.  8  linotype  with  ga-s  pot  go  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17 — OX  7-4690 

NUMEROUS  cases  of  hand  type  1  Tjqm  Miehle  automatic  cylinder 


MH/TAL  melting  pot  and  small  casting 
box 

OTHER  odds  and  ends 

ALL  for  $9,000  as  is.  where  is. 
ALL  used  to  print  T-ampe  Bulletin 
until  bought  and  merged  with 

FLORIDA  Sentinel,  We  have  rotary 
and  3  linotypes,  which  are  sufficient 
to  publish  our  weekly. 

WRI’IE  or  WIRE  C.  Blythe  Andrews, 
Publisher 

FLORIDA  SENTINEL 
1511  Central  Avenue 
Tampa,  Florida 


16  PAGE  Cbtrell  Rotary  Web — 2  colors 
— 2  sides,  heaters — 9  3/16'  x  12'  un¬ 
finished. 

APEX  PRINTING  MACHIN’ERY 
210  Elizabeth  St..  N.  Y.  C.,  12 
Worth  6-0070 

TEN  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

23  9/16'  Cutoff.  Arrii  type,  higji  speed, 
low  conztruetion.  Substructure  Cline 
reels  and  tensions.  Will  split  to  meet 
buyer’s  needs.  No  removal  expense. 
Available  now,  or  will  store. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
422  West  8th  St.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


USED  #1  Miehle  automatic  cylinder 
press  w/cross  feeder,  standard  delivery, 
complete  with  two  sets  rollers,  two 
chairs,  plus  gas  burner,  DC  motor. 
Good  price,  (intact  Jowers,  Green¬ 
wood  ^0257,  or  716  Corcoran  Avenue. 
Santa  Cruz,  California. _ 

Available  For  Immediate  Delivery 

GOSS  Comet 
MODEL  A  Duplex 
MODEL  AB  Diuplex 
MODEL  E  Duplex 
12/24  GOSS  Single  Width  22% " 
Cutoff 

Delivered  and  Installed. 

UPECO,  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 
Geneva  8-3744 


48  PAGE  HOE  PRESS 
Price  $16,000 

Includes  motor  equipment  and  con¬ 
trols.  Excellent  condition,  available 
immediately.  Contact  Philip  H.  Young, 
Dispatch,  York,  Pennsylvania. _ 

NEW  (X)LE  QUARTERFOLDER 
PORTABLE,  adaptable  all  types  rotary 
presses.  'Time  and  money  saver, 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS 
1633  Weat  Main.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Re  6-8841 


editor  Be  PUBLISHER  for  May  17,  1958 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


EXCELLENT 

OPPORTUNITY 

for  Weekly  or  Small  Daily 
Going  from  Flat-bed  to  Rotary 

• 

Here  is  a  Complete  Package 

16  PAGE  POTTER  RO¬ 
TARY  PRESS,  excellent 
running  condition  Semi- 
cylindrical  Casting  Box 
GOSS  Metal  Pot  complete 
with  Pump 
TAIL  Cutter 
STEREO-TYPE  Chases 
2  CHIPPING  BLOCKS 
ALL  Electrical  Equip¬ 
ment 

CAPACITY  8400  per 
hour  . . .  can  do  9200 
USES  45"  and  2214" 
rolls;  approx.  4  tons  with 
package 

Price  where-is 
to  quick  buyer  $7500 

Building  sold;  must  have 
fast  action. 


Inquire: 

Horace  G.  Heller,  General  Manager 

Pocono  Record,  Inc. 
Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


GOSS  PRESS— 4  or  6  Unite— End  fed 
—62  inch  roll — 23  9/16  Chit  off — ^Two 
75  hp  motors  end  electrical  equipment. 
4  Portable  color  ink  fountains  and 
other  ^>are  parts.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Ontact  Mr.  Edw.  Hintenach, 
ERIE  TIMES,  Erie,  Pa. _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 


24  PAGE  2  to  1— New  1948 
Located:  MIDLAND,  ’TEXAS 

20  PAGE — 2  to  1 — %  and  %  Folder 
Located:  SPRINCIIIELD.  ILL. 

16  PAGE— 1  to  1 
Located:  KEARNEY,  NEB. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4690 


MODEL  A  DUPLEX  PRESS— 8  page. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Available  SO 
to  60  days.  Daily  Mail,  Nevada,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Phone  1200. 

_ Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(XllfPLErB  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

WANTED:  8-pege  Duplex  or  Goee 
flat-bed.  Adviae  eerial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  Works, 
823  N.  4th  St.,  Phlla.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  (3aih.  Ccaipleta  Plants, 
also  Indivldnal  Machines  and  Equi^ 

raent — anywhere  in  UJS.A.  _ 

FRINT(31AFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  T. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Wanted  to  Buy 

GOSS  or  DUPLEX  fla^>ed,  LudlowB, 
Linos,  Plants,  Tompkins  Equipment 
Co.,  712  S.  aark,  Chicago  6,  III. 
LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 
NEED  MAT  SCORCHER  for  use  with 
16>page  standard  Duplex  Tubular.  Daily 
Mail,  Nevada,  Missouri.  Phone  1200. 
WANTED  TO  BUY — Quarter  fold  for 
Goss  Strai^t-Line  Press 
CURVED  Plate  Router — 21%"  cut 
off. 

GOOD  galley  proof  press. 

CONTACT  Harvey  lUng,  Jr.  L.  A. 
Lee  Co.,  116  East  Crawford  St.,  Dal- 

ton,  Georgia. _ 

WANTED.  Duplex  folder  with  %  fold 
attachment.  Give  full  details.  Syracuse 
Color  Press,  Inc.,  1914  Book  Building, 

Detroit  26,  Michigan. _ 

WANTED :  Duplex  Tubular  Plate 

Router.  Must  be  in  gcx^  condition. 
Contact  John  L.  Bass,  Times-Journal, 
Marietta,  Georgia. 


HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  daily  and  Sunday  in  the  area 
100,000  circulation.  Situation  non¬ 
competitive  but  we  do  not  want  a 
non-producer.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  2114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

YOUNG  MAN  for  outside  Classified 
Sales;  Experienced;  21,000  Daily; 
Strong  on  Classified  display;  good  op¬ 
portunity;  write  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  L.  A.  Pierson,  Beloit  Daily 

News,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. _ 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  OR 
MANAGER  OF  SMALL  DAILY 
READY  TO  MOVE  UP. 

100,000  A.M.  and  P.M.  combination  in 
Chart  Area  2  needs  Sales-Minded  man 
with  Administrative  Potential.  Top 
Market,  Good  Salary  and  Complete 
Benefit  Program.  Please  include  com¬ 
plete  resume.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  2107,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

A  GENUINE  OPPORTUNITY  Iot 
number  one  man  on  staff  of  five.  Must 
be  fully  qualified  and  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  complete  responsibility  as  a 
retail  manager.  If  you  are  stymied, 
this  is  your  chance  with  a  young  hard 
hitting  staff.  Salary  is  open.  Com¬ 
pletely  modem  plant,  office  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  or  call  W.  K.  Glasgow, 
Daily  News,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 


LARGE  TWIN  WEEKLY  in  county 
seat,  college  town  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  wants  young  man  (or  grirl)  who 
can  plan  and  carry  out  promotions 
as  well  as  day  to  day  production.  No 
miracles  expected.  Starting  salary  not 
exciting,  but  future  is  rosy.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  present  salary  in  first 
letter  to  Box  2127,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ALERT,  hustling  advertising  salesman, 
preferably  with  experience.  In  fast¬ 
growing  North  Dakota  city  of  40,000. 
Vacation  with  pay,  plus  many  fringe 
benefits.  Good  starting  salary.  Write 
Advertising  Manager,  Grand  Forks 
Herald,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  needs  exception¬ 
al  man  to  sell  display  advertising.  Must 
have  know-how  and  ability  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  all  departments.  Exceptionally 
high  standards  have  given  this  news¬ 
paper  a  wide  public  acceptance.  Finger 
Lakes  living  and  recreational  facilities 
unexcelled.  Salary  of>en.  Send  com¬ 
plete  background  to  O.  B.  Williams, 
c/o  Geneva  (New  York)  Times. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wanted  by  fast  growing  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  d^ly.  Exceptional  opportunity 
for  aggressive  man  with  minimum  of 
3  years  experience.  Ideal  working  and 
living  conditions.  Write  giving  details 
to  Grant  Wonn,  Fullerton  News  Trib¬ 
une,  Fullerton,  California. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  re¬ 
tail  ad  man  who  has  energy,  ability 
to  become  a  part  of  tbe  community 
and  provide  leadersbip  to  merchants. 
Layouts  and  promotion  essential.  Out¬ 
line  previous  experience  and  references. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  2221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

66 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


AGRICniLTURAL  EDITOR  needs  tal¬ 
ented  assistsmt  who  can  edit  copy, 
write  headlines,  news,  learn  layout, 
take  responsibility.  Chart  Area  2.  Send 
full  resume  with  salary  required.  Box 
2005,  Editor  t  Publisher. _ 


COPY  DESK 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  experienced 
man  seeking  i>ermanent  spot  with  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  on  evening 
newspaper  located  in  Chart  Area  6. 

THE  MAN  we  employ  must  be  alert, 
capable  of  fitting  into  fast  moving 
staff.  Please  submit  particulars  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements.  Box  2011,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADDING  ONE  Reporter,  desk  or 
combined  interest.  By  June  15.  Shift 
r^uires  addition  to  staff  of  seven. 
Six-aftemoon  daily,  college  town  of 
16,000.  Write  fully  education,  expe¬ 
rience,  references.  Tribune,  Fremont, 

Nebraska. _ 

_  FREE 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 

59  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  experienced,  for 
10,000-plus  afternoon  daily  in  growing 
Midwest  university  and  college  com¬ 
munity  of  45,000.  Fairchild  experience 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirement  to  Larry  Graebner,  (lolum- 
bia  Tribune,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


REPORTER 

WE  HAVE  a  vacancy  for  a  reporter 
with  the  ability,  the  drive  and  the 
pride  in  his  work  consistent  with  the 
high  standards  of  our  present  staff  and 
our  newspai>er. 

WE  WANT  a  man  (or  woman)  who  by 
experience,  training  and  instinct  can 
spot  a  news  story  through  desire — not 
just  by  assignment. 

THE  SUfXJESSFTJL  applicant  for  this 
opening  must  fit  into  a  fast  moving, 
progressive  six  day  evening  newspaper 
with  approximately  25,000  circulation 
in  northern  Ohio  which  places  heavy 
stress  on  local  news.  Ideal  working 
conditions  with  starting  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability  and  future 
progrress  on  a  merit  basis. 

PLEASE  mail  resume  to  Box  2010, 
J  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  EXPERIENCED  REPORT¬ 
ER,  preferably  from  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  State  age  and  qualifications. 
Evening  Eagle,  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 
TALENTED,  hard-working  deskman, 
needed.  Makeup  experience  preferred. 
50,000  morning-evening  (xunbination. 
Good  salary,  working  conditions.  Box 
2013,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


(X)PY  AND  MAKEUP  EDITOR.  One 
small  daily  and  four  weeklies  pro¬ 
duced  in  one  plant.  Age  no  barrier 
for  experienced  man  with  organiza¬ 
tional  ability.  Good  salary  and  share 
in  progress  of  business  for  this  key 
po-sition.  Write  John  W.  Nash,  Greene 
and  Ulster  Publishing  Co.,  Catskill, 

New  York. _ 

FEMALE  REPORTERS — general  news 
and/or  society  —  needed  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  papers.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  (male)  with 
some  experience  for  progressive  Up¬ 
state  New  York  afternoon  daily  in 
15,000  class.  Five-day  work  week.  Tell 
all  in  one  letter  including  education, 
draft  status,  salary  desired.  Box  2217, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LARGE,  midwest  daily  needs  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  forceful  individualistic  editorial 
writer  —  generally  conservative  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  Best  newspaper  pension 
plan  in  the  country.  Right  man  will 
have  great  freedom  to  write  editorials 
he  believes  in  end  good  financial  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  2204,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUBURBAN  Bureau  chief  in  Hudson 
Valley  county  seat  city  of  12,000.  Pre¬ 
fer  J-grad  with  1-3  years  experience. 
Camera  experience  preferred  but  not 
essential.  Send  resume,  clippings  to 
Robert  G.  Fichenberg.  Managing  Editor, 
The  Knickerbocker  News,  Albany,  N.Y. 
WIRE  EDITOR  on  PM  daily  sl.x  days 
a  week.  AP  wire.  Need  immediately. 
R,  B.  Hippie.  Editor.  Capitol  Journal, 
Pierre,  South  Dakota. 


Instructors 


GOOD  PAY,  excellent  future  for  dy¬ 
namic  young  man  with  media  exj^ri- 
ence  to  teach  journalism  half  time, 
travel  around  state  conducting  work¬ 
shops  for  high  school  publications  staffs 
half  time.  Prefer  MA.  Apply  Journal¬ 
ism  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  Park. 

Mechanical 


FLOORMAN  for  growing  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Hartford  area.  Attractive 
opportunity  for  fully  experienced  man 
in  ad  composition  and  page  makeup. 
Should  like  responsibility  and  mini¬ 
mum  of  supervision.  We  stress  need 
for  full  experience.  Write  or  call.  West 
Hartford  News,  West  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  JA  S-5201.  _ 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPBRS  —  open 
or  union  shop — needed  on  Pennsylvania 
papers.  Write  PNPA.  2717  N,  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. _ 

PRINTER  to  take  charge  of  job  shop 
on  small  daily.  Must  be  able  to  operate 
Kelley  and  new  Heidelberg  presses. 
Also  composition  work.  Separate  from 
newspaper.  Address  at  once.  State  ex¬ 
perience.  salary  expected  to  atart,  hou»- 
ing  needed. 

R.  D.  Maney 

TIPTON  DAILY  TRIBUNE 
Tipton,  Indiana. 


MACHINIST  —  Experienced.  qusli6iil, 
dependable  man  needed.  8  type  lettini 
machines  including  3  0>mets  vhli 
Trietype  setters.  Open  shop.  Contia 
Anthony  Unrien,  Foreman,  TuscsIoom, 
Alabama.  News. 


PRODUCTION 

ASSISTANT 

EASTERN  PLANT  producing  afternoon 
and  Sunday  papers  desires  man  for 
Production  Departrnent  whose  btiic 
training  and  exjierience  has  been  in 
the  press  room;  preferably  one  eto 
has  worked  successfully  as  forenun 
or  assir>tant.  Must  possess  good  knovl. 
edge  of  work  routines  in  other  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  Experience  with 
full  color  ROP  printing  is  essential.  In 
reply,  briefly  outline  education,  expe 
rience  and  salary  expected.  Box  2219, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion— Public  Relations 


ASSISTANT  to  Director  of  Publicity. 
Small  college.  Chart  Area  2.  To  handle 
all  sports,  assist  with  general  mb- 
licity  and  publications.  Box  2100,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ca¬ 
pable  man  or  woman,  booking,  pro¬ 
moting  High-Class  attractions,  (jood 
salary  plus  possible  share  in  business. 
Ample  capital  available.  Also  can  nse 
2  publicity  men,  experienced  in  promo¬ 
tion.  P.O.  Box  65,  Rye,  New  York. 


INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Fi^  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative  _ 


THIS  AD  director,  (age  31),  of  6-pwr 
chain  (weeklies,  daily)  reports:  "Daily's 
last  quarter  ’67  figures  up  30%  — 
Bonifide  retail  linage  in  companion 
weekly  quadrupled  1"  —  duo  to  talent 
transfusion.  Your  letterhead  will  brinj 
sample  of  applied  promotional  know¬ 
how  developed  in  top  metropolitan  ad 
selling.  He  can  lead  your  staff, 
and  DO  the  sales  ^b,  because  irom 
editorial  schooling  right  through  inc- 
cessful  sales  experience  among  mnl^ 
million  dollar  accounts,  he's  developed 
the  capacity  to  show  your  stren^  to 
client  and  staff.  Married,  1  child,  vj- 
eran.  Will  locate  anywhere  for  wt 
opportunity.  If  permanent.  Box  2043, 
Editor  &  Publlaiher. 


GENERAL  OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
At  present  successful  Business  Manag¬ 
er  of  medium  size  paper.  Organisation 
structure  such  that  personal  growth 
limited.  Age  89.  Box  2228,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


GAL  FRIDAY  in  news  room  of  growing 
two  weekly  plant,  proof  reading,  re¬ 
writing  and  social  reporting.  Write 
John  W.  Nash,  The  New  Milford 
Times.  New  Milford.  Connecticut. 

REPORTER  and  rewrite  man  for  po¬ 
lice,  courthouse  beat  for  7,600--circula- 
tion  p.m.  daily  in  southwest  Michigan. 
Company-paid  pension,  insurance  plans. 
Send  details,  references,  pay  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Don  W.  Carlson,  Daily  Star, 
Niles.  Michigan. _ 

REPORTER  for  Morning  newspaper. 
Features  and  other  assignments.  One 
or  two  years  experience  essential  &>1- 
lege  or  J-School  graduate  preferred. 
Thriving  city  of  60,000,  18,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Employment  Manager,  Meriden 
Record.  Meriden,  Connecticut. _ 

REPORTER  who  can  be  his  own  edi¬ 
tor.  In  near  future  we  are  adding 
to  paper  weekly  local  feature  pages 
to  cover  business-labor,  youth  nnd 
church  activities.  Need  t^ented  writer, 
broadly  knowledgeable  to  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Pennsylvanian  preferred 
but  not  demanded.  Prize-winning  sifter- 
noon  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  full 
details  first  letter  to  Box  2132,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


,<X)PY  READER  for  46,000  Chart  Area 

12,  a.m.  dally.  Please  grive  experience, 
references  and  starting  salary.  Box 
2209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Adminintratire 


high  calibre  newspaperman  with 
nearly  20  years  exi>erience  all  phases, 
sdvertisinfr.  circulation,  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  editorial  and  production,  desires 
assistant  to  publisher,  general  or  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  A-1  references ;  now  di¬ 
recting  business  staff  with  high  gross. 
Any  area  Salary  open.  Box  2216,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRINTING  EXECirriVE  —  20  years 
experience  news  and  commercial,  in¬ 
cluding  offset.  Exceptionally  strong 
business  and  production.  Seeking  spot 
on  management  team.  37,  family.  Box 
2223,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  desires  to  make 
change.  Have  built  solid  background 
with  emphasis  on  advertising  and  job 
printing.  Now  General  Sales  Manager 
of  weekly  chain  and  printing  company. 
Previous  record  as  top  producer  for 
50,000  and  lOO.OCO  dailies.  Know  ad¬ 
vertising  plus  letterpress  and  offset 
printing.  College  graduate,  married, 
age  32.  Am  seeking  responsible  man¬ 
agement  position.  References.  Box 
^  2208,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  with  national 
organization  wants  enter  daily  news¬ 
paper  field  possibly  as  assistant  to 
publisher  with  option  to  buy.  Prefer 
chart  areas  6,  7,  8.  Broad  public  rela¬ 
tions,  editorial,  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  Present  salary  $10,000  per  year. 
Box  2226,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Artists  •  Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST : — One-man  art  staff. 
Extensive  background  in  sports,  com¬ 
ics,  editorial,  lettering,  photo  layout. 
Box  2026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


MAN  WITH  four  years  training  in 
Circulation  as  Motor  Route  Manager, 
Can  handle  Little  Merchants  and  ABC. 
Can  give  references.  Now  Available. 

Box  2002,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CTRCULATION  POSITION  WANTED 
I  PREFER  CTRCUtATION  MANAGER 
Assistant  or  City  Manager  on  a  larger 
paper.  I  have  outstanding  production 
record  in  large  southern  city.  Well 
acquainted  with  Bureau  records  and 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  I  give  results, 
not  alibies  ns  to  references.  Thirty- 
nine  (39)  years  of  age.  20  YEARS 
EXPHntlENCE  in  circulation  work. 
Please  write  Louis  Young,  2625  Wag- 
goner  St.,  Shreveport.  Louisiana. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  Manager  with 
country  experience.  12  years  success, 
on  large  Metropolitan  Daily.  Desire  to 
nmke  a  change.  Chart  Area  4  or  5. 
Box  2233,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  age  32,  7 
years  experience  in  all  phases  circu¬ 
lation  on  10,000  ABC  paper  desires  to 
relocate.  Box  2202.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  18  years. 
Thorough  knowledge  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation.  A.B.C.,  Little  Merchant,  Mail 
room  and  Labor  relations.  Young,  Am¬ 
bitious,  Aggressive.  Sober  and  excellent 
background.  Desire  change  to  paper 
30,000  or  over.  Complete  resume  on 
request.  Box  2214,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  or  Assistant. 
30  years  advertising  experience.  Relo- 
cate.  Box  2130,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents _ 

ANTONIO  AREA  —  Experienced 

Editor,  prize-winning  reporter,  photog¬ 

rapher  can  fulfill  In  an  outstanding 
nianner  corresimndent  assignments 
tnm  newspapers,  trade  and  general  cir- 
Wlation  magazines.  Box  2110,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising _ 

experienced  display  SALES¬ 
MAN-MANAGER  top  producer,  good 
on  promotion,  copy,  layout.  Desires 
newspaper,  agency,  public  relations 
Jdth  future.  Married,  35,  family.  Box 
?11S.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AD  MANAGER.  11  years  with  a  small, 

,  a  medium  and  a  highly  competitive 
♦  daily,  seeks  position  with 

orily  in  community  25,000-76,000  popu- 
jation.  Age  33.  familv  man,  Joumal- 
>•»  grad,  choice  references.  Interested 
only  in  i>ermanent  position  with  fu- 
i  rare.  Box  2224,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

,  editor  8c  publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


GOOD  NEWSMAN,  IS  years  writing 
and  editing,  looking  for  congenial  spot 
with  freedom  to  report.  Box  1916,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS:  three  years  Elxperience.  will 
go  anywhere  for  right  job.  Columbia 
graduate.  Box  1910,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
AMBITIOUS,  sober  combination  re¬ 
porter-photographer,  age  30.  unat¬ 
tached,  wants  position  on  daily  in 
Chart  Areas  10,  11  or  12.  Available 
immediately :  references,  clips  and 
photos;  10  years  on  daily  of  60,000 
and  A.P.  Box  2021,  BMltor  ft  Publisher. 


BRIGHT  YOUNG  MAN  wants  work 
where  good  clean  copy  is  appreciated. 
Now  with  40,000  paper  and  want  to 
move  up  a  notch.  Clips  and  references. 

^x  20^,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  OR  PUBUC  RELATIONS 
— Metropolitan  newspaper  editor  fa¬ 
miliar  all  phases  newspapering,  in¬ 
cluding  photoprraphy.  M.A.  Bi-linguai : 
experience  Latin  America.  U.  S.  South¬ 
west,  West.  Box  2040,  Mltor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


HAVE  DANDY  PUBLISHER  and 
good  job.  Want  better  schools  for  my 
children.  General  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Quality  writing  a  forte.  Editorials, 
features,  reporting  etc.  Under  35.  Also 
lawyer.  Unusually  broad  university  ed¬ 
ucation.  Experience  in  chart  areas  6. 
7,  8.  9  and  10.  Box  2033,  Editor  ft 

Ihiblisher. _ 

HOW  WORLD  VIEWS  U.  S.  .  .  . 
LEADING  Citizens:  Man-In-Street  in¬ 
terviews:  si>ot  features :  daily  series  or 
assignments.  Columbia  J-grad,  (N.  Y. 
Times  and  AP  stringer  experience) 
leaving  June  7  touring  26  countries — 
Europe-Middle  and  far  East-Africa,  etc. 
L.  Lamont,  120  E.  61  St.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y. 
TE8-0636. _ 

♦^EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coaat  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency). 
6  E.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728. 
SCIENCE  WRITER.  Four  years  experi¬ 
ence:  newspapers,  magazines,  films. 
Exceptional  Questional  background. 
Young,  married,  veteran.  Resume,  writ¬ 
ing  samples  available.  Box  2034,  Editor 
ftPubl  I  sher^ _ 


PICTURE  EXPERT 

NEED  a  top  man  to  handle  your  pho¬ 
tographic  presentation?  If  yon  want 
to  get  the  most  out  of  your  photo¬ 
graphs  and  imt  across  ideas  through 
the  use  of  carefully  related  photo¬ 
graphs  and  picture  stories.  I’m  your 
man.  Not  interested  In  a  i)osition 
second  to  an  Art  Director.  7  years 
picture  editing  exxwrience  with  na- 
tlonallly  known  picture  magazine  and 
book  publishers.  Excellent  educational 
and  photographic  background.  Solid 
photo  layout  experience  (black  ft 
white  and  color),  working  knowledge 
of  typography  and  page  design.  Mar¬ 
ried.  relatively  young,  2  children.  I’m 
a  dedicated  picture  specialist  ambi¬ 
tious  to  produce  a  unique,  miality  pic¬ 
ture  presentation  for  a  publisher  who 
wants  just  that. 

BOX  2046.  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 


WRITER.  Editor,  Researcher,  wants 
part-time,  freelance  assignment,  news 
bulletin,  pamphlet,  special  project.  14 

years  magazine.  Public  Relations  expe¬ 

rience,  economics,  technical.  Box  2019, 

Mitor  ft  Foblisher. _ 

ATTENTION  CALIFORNIA  pub¬ 
lishers  1  News  editor,  47,  seeks  job 
there.  Louis  H.  Wood,  606  E.  St., 
Andrews.  Midland.  Michigan. _ 

DESK  MAN  telegraph  editor.  Compe¬ 

tent.  sober,  steady.  Chart  Areas  1,  2, 

3.  Box  2102,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. _ 

18  YEARS  news  experience,  half  that 
writing.  Want  general  reporting,  copy 
desk.  Resume,  references  on  request. 
$110-120  week  start.  Box  2123,  ^itor 
ft  Publisher.  _  _ 


KEEN  INTEREST  in  newspaper  work, 
little  experience.  Like  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  town  daily.  Veteran,  26, 
BA.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3.  6  preferred. 
Box  2126.  Editor  ft  ^bllsher. _ 


METROPOLITAN  CITY  EDITOR  to  be 
living  in  Holland  for  year.  Seeks  area 
assignments.  Box  2117,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

or  May  17,  1958 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


SCIENCE  EDITOR-WRITER,  M.  J., 
Experience  engineering,  nuclear  sci¬ 
ence  on  brochures,  press  liaison,  tech¬ 
nical  reports,  publications  production. 
Seeks  relocation.  Box  2101,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR— COPY  DESK 
SOBER,  family  man,  6  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Handled  AP  wire  city  of  21,000. 
$100  a  week  minimum.  Afternoon  pa¬ 
per  only.  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Box  2121, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN 
wants  position  with  large  daily.  Has 
7  years  experience  on  both  sports  and 
local,  also  as  copyreader.  Single  and 
eager  to  work.  Will  go  anywhere,  but 
must  have  at  least  $110  weekly.  Pre¬ 
fers  city  over  100,000.  College  educa¬ 
tion.  Desires  AM  paper.  Box  2108, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTBR— 27.  mar¬ 
ried.  Flair  for  features.  Chart  Area  1. 
will  consider  12.  Write  Box  2206,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

AVIATION  EDITOR  Missiles/Aircraft. 
7  years  experience  News,  Technical. 
Sales,  Public  Relations.  NYC.  Married, 
college  grad.  Will  relocate.  Box  2230, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


COPYREADER  -  EDITOR 

Handle  any  desk  job 
Worked  small,  largest  dailies 
Reliable — Top  references 
Mountain,  Pacific  time  states 
Box  2203,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN.  age  34;  B.S.  and  M.A. 
degrees.  Married.  $105  a  week.  Experi- 
enced.  Box  2212,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

editorialTwriter 

EXPERIENCED  head  of  accredited 
journalism  department,  interested  in 
all  phases  of  editorial-page  work,  avail¬ 
able  for  summer  only  starting  about 
June  10. 

Box  2201,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
finishing  hitch  with  Army.  BA  degree, 
single.  21.  full  year  on  high  standanl 
central  New  York  daily.  Covered  city 
court,  police,  fires,  post  office,  educa¬ 
tion,  hospitals,  service  clubs,  rallys, 
sports,  etc.  Write  features  and  edi¬ 
torials.  Excellent  references.  Will  be 
available  August  8.  Any  locale.  Box 
2213,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER,  college  grad 
J-major.  Oipahle.  serious.  Box  2231, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


IN  FLORIDA,  house  organ  editor,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  or  ^combination  by  expe¬ 
rienced  news,  editorial,  feature  writer, 
managing  editor  newspaper  (prize  win¬ 
ner),  and  trade  magazine  (national 
circulation).  Need  month  notice  present 
position.  Box  2210,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
NATIONAL.  LOCAL  editorial  writing, 
desk  work,  page  make-up,  reporting, 
feature  writing,  copy  reading,  head 
writing,  community  relations,  and  uni¬ 
versity  education  are  some  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  aspirant  to  editorial  position 
on  small  daily  or  large  weekly.  Thor¬ 
ough  experience  on  papers  of  circula¬ 
tion  3,000  to  500,000.  Also  responsible 
experience  in  magazine  editing,  pub¬ 
lishing.  References.  Car.  Unattached. 
Male.  Wire,  write.  D.  E.  Kovarik.  24 
Agassiz  Circle,  Buffalo  IL  New  York. 
NEWSMAN  seeks  publisher  who  needs 
capable,  hard-hitting,  experienced  edi¬ 
tor-reporter.  Permanent,  ^x  2231, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  J-grad,  vet,  single  for 
position  on  medium  or  large  daily; 
1%  years  experience  including  camera. 

Box  2227,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  who  can  write  terse,  lively 
copy,  good  features,  and  is  accurate; 
college  grad,  single,  vet.  29 ;  will  ac¬ 
cept  position  on  small  or  large  evening 
daily  anywhere  in  U.S.  Box  2218, 

tiditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SEEKS  SWITCH  to  big  city  copy  desk. 
Metropolitan  reporting  almost  eight 
years.  Will  start  as  reporter  if  chance 
exists  to  later  sit  on  the  rim.  Will 
relocate.  Now  in  Chart  Area  6.  Box 

2225,  Editor  ft  Puhlisber. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  managing  editor,  31. 
Have  the  background.  Want  Chart  Area 
2  town  for  my  family,  chance  to  buy 
eventually.  Box  2206,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial _ 


WORTH  INVESTIGATING  —  Bbeperi- 
enced  news,  promotion  writer,  32,  fam¬ 
ily,  good  idea  man.  creative,  thorough 
knowledge  news,  promotion,  public  re¬ 
lations,  radio,  TV  requirements,  now 
in  senior  post  on  100,000  daily,  seeks 
job  with  solid  future  in  same  field. 

Box  2220,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  DBSKMAN,  metropolitan  and 
foreign  daily  experienro  as  rim  man, 
slot  man  and  cable  editor.  Fast,  accu¬ 
rate.  Ivy  BA  Top  references.  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  12.  Box  2207,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Mechanical _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN,  consider¬ 
ing  on  Semi-Retirement  would  like  to 
locate  (%art  Area  11,  10,  7,  permanent¬ 
ly.  Love  to  fiah  and  hunt.  Will  accept 
a  3  or  4  day  work  week  and  woik 
vacation  time  off  for  crew.  Well  quali¬ 
fied  and  good  references.  Union.  $0 
years  experience.  Box  1906,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

PROBLEMS?  Mechanical,  eompoeing. 
Personnel  or  union?  Superintendent 
seeks  more  challenging  job.  Box  2036, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

hTECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Production  Manager  for  medium  or 
large  daily.  45.  14  years  as  composing 
and  mechanical  superintendent.  Box 
2215,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ Photography 


ATTENTION  WESTERN  EDITORS : 
Top  notch  news  photographer,  two 
years  daily  experience,  one  year  free 
lance,  art  school  grad,  photo  major, 
vet,  married  soon,  desires  fast  moving 
pix  spot  on  quality  minded  daily,  80,- 
000  or  over,  with  promotion  from  with¬ 
in  policy.  Employed  on  daily  now. 
Highest  irrade  portfolio,  recommenda¬ 
tions.  AP  conunendation.  Box  2046, 
^itor  ft  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCER,  who  has  been  con¬ 
tributing  human  interest  stories  to 
Metro  Group  for  the  last  eight  years, 
now  seeks  permanent^  position  with 
either  newspaper  or  wire  service.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  photography 
and  lighting.  Single,  college  graduate. 
Own  car  and  photography  equipment. 
Contact  Box  2111,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4624  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond,  Indiana 

_ Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 _ _ 

ALERT  NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  with  long  experience.  Ju»t  the 
man  for  your  staff.  Single  and  reliable. 
Ronn  H.  Abbey.  167  NE  CapiUl,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

Promotion— Public  Relations 


SIX- YEAR  newsi>aper  reporter  desires 
opportunity  with  future  in  public  re¬ 
lations.  promotions,  house  organs  or 
publicity.  Box  2041,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  seeks  Public 
Relations  staff  poet.  Reporter  four 
years,  airline  operations,  city  govern¬ 
ment  background.  J-degree,  photo 
school  grad,  family,  vet.  Box  2119, 
Editor  ft  FPblisher. _ 


JUNE  J.  Grad  seeks  Public  Relations 
work.  West  Coast  preferred,  any  other 
acceptable.  Intelligent,  conscientious, 
experienced  In  writing,  editing  house 
organ.  University  Public  Relations 
work.  Box  2106,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SEEK  PUBUC  RELATIONS  position 
in  Southeast.  Experience  includes  writ¬ 
ing,  planning  Public  Relations  pro¬ 
grams,  make-up,  layout.  Programs  na¬ 
tionally  recognized.  Desire  change 
from  government  to  civilian  enter¬ 
prise.  Minimum  salary;  $7,600.  Box 
2109,  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER.  public 
speaker,  teaAer  with  PhD,  86.  seeks 
job  with  industry  in  public  relations, 
edUing,  or  personnel  work.  Box  2211, 
Editor  ft  Polisher. 
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Shop  T alk  at  Thirty 


By  Trent 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

In  the  battle  of  private  versus  propaganda  ...  in  the  area  of 
public  power,  the  government  political  controversy,”  but  the 
seems  to  be  applying  one  set  of  government-owned  companies 
rules  for  itself  and  another  set  can  do  that  all  they  want  to 
for  the  private  electric  com-  and  there  is  no  one  to  stop  them, 
panics.  For  example:  The  Tennessee 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Internal  Valley  Authority  is  celebrating 
Revenue  Service  disallowed  as  its  25th  birthday  May  18.  It 
income  tax  deductions  the  adver-  has  distributed  to  400  news- 
tising  expenses  of  some  private  papers  promotion  kits  contain- 
power  companies  who  had  dared  ing  dozens  of  articles  totalling 
to  mention  public  power  in  their  25,000  words  about  all  phases 
ads.  Later  Commissioner  of  In-  of  the  TVA  operation.  Purpose 
ternal  Revenue  Russell  C.  Har-  of  the  kit  is  “to  provide  the 
rington  announced  that  the  ad-  public  through  press  coverage, 
vertisements  sponsored  by  with  a  fuller  understanding  of 
“America’s  Independent  Electric  TVA’s  total  program.”  Sup- 
Light  and  Power  Companies”  posedly,  newspapers  can  use  the 
also  had  been  disallowed.  In  material  at  random  or  develop 
other  words,  contributions  of  the  special  sections, 
individual  companies  to  the  as-  TVA  has  no  money  to  spend 
sociation  for  that  purpose  were  for  advertising,  we  are  told, 
not  considered  legitimate  busi-  Perhaps  these  kits  didn’t  cost  a 
ness  expenses.  In  the  words  of  lot  of  money.  But,  as  a  matter 
Mr.  Harrington  such  expendi-  of  principle,  isn’t  taxpayer  and 
tures  fell  into  this  category:  rate-payer  money  being  used 
“Incurred  primarily  for  lobbying  here  to  tell  one  side  of  a  story 
purposes,  for  the  promotion  or  “in  the  area  of  political  con- 
defeat  of  legislation,  for  politi-  troversy”  while  private  corn¬ 
eal  purposes,  for  the  develop-  panics  are  prevented  from  tell- 
ment  or  exploitation  of  propa-  ing  the  other  side  in  the  same 
ganda  .  .  .  relating  to  any  of  way? 
the  foregoing  purposes,  or  for  We  think  so. 
the  furtherance  of  matters  in  *  *  * 

the  area  of  political  contro-  One  of  the  arguments  used  by 
versy.”  private  power  companies  in 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver  of  their  advertising  (which  they 
Tennessee  has  been  the  prime  are  now  being  prevented  from 
mover  in  getting  IRS  to  take  using)  is  that  public  power 
this  position.  In  a  letter  com-  establishments  are  paid  for  by 
plimenting  the  Commissioner  he  the  taxpayers  and  do  not  pay 
wrote:  “The  advertising  in  income  taxes  to  the  U.  S. 
question  is  nothing  but  political  Treasury. 

propaganda  pure  and  simple.  One  of  the  articles  in  the  TVA 
The  latest  series  of  such  adver-  kit  is  titled  “TVA  and  Taxes — 
tisements  were  all  based  on  Here  are  the  facts.”  It  dis- 
taxes.  One  showed  a  foolish  cusses  the  payments  made  by 
looking  man  with  a  bucket  of  TVA  to  state  and  county  govern- 
water  over  his  head.  The  cap-  ments  “in  lieu  of  taxes.” 
tion  was  ‘This  trick’s  on  you!’  Another  article  is  about  “The 
The  text  of  the  advertisement  Electric  Rate  ‘Experiment’  — 
claimed  that  people  in  the  TVA  How  Has  It  Fared?”  It  dis- 
area  don’t  pay  their  share  of  cusses  private  power  rates  in 
taxes  .  .  .  They  can  continue  to  the  TVA  area  and  how  they 
propagandize  as  much  as  they  were  forced  down  after  TVA 
want  in  their  advertisements —  started.  It  attacks  private  power 
they  are  merely  going  to  have  rates  in  statements  such  as  this : 
to  pay  the  bill  themselves.  They  “If  the  consumers  in  the  TVA 
can  no  longer  charge  the  tax-  area  paid  the  national  average 
payers  and  rate-payers  for  their  in  electric  rates,  they  would  pay 
own  brainwashings.”  about  $100,000,000  a  year  more 

*  *  *  for  the  electricity  they  buy.” 

That’s  one  yardstick  being  If  a  newspaper  editor  uses 
applied  by  government  to  the  this  material  from  TVA,  a  priv- 
private  power  companies.  ate  power  company,  under  the 

A  completely  different  yard-  IRS  ruling,  could  not  take  paid 
stick — actually  a  non-existent  space  to  tell  its  side  of  the  story, 
one — is  being  applied  by  govern-  It  would  have  to  rely  on  the 
ment  to  the  operators  of  public  editor  to  give  equal  space — or 
power  establishments  which  the  it  could  buy  space  out  of  profits, 
government  owns.  but  not  as  a  business  expense. 

The  private  companies  can-  There  are  the  two  sets  of  rules 
not  spend  money  “for  the  de-  — different  yardsticks, 
velopment  or  exploitation  of  If  this  publicity  effort  of  TVA 
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"I  am  about  to  select  the  first  man  to  represent  the  Star-Globe-World 
&  Sun  in  outer  space.” 


was  not  timed  to  coincide  with 
Congressional  action  on  pending 
TVA  revenue  bond  legislation, 
it  could  not  have  been  a  nicer 
coincidence.  TVA’s  birthday  is 
May  18.  We  understand  there  is 
an  effort  to  get  this  bond  legis¬ 
lation  before  the  House  the  week 
of  May  18.  The  Jones  and  Davis 
bills  would  give  TVA  unlimited 
borrowing  authority  to  build  or 
acquire  power  facilities 

In  this  area  of  political  con¬ 
troversy  the  advocates  of  public 
power  can  wage  the  battle  of 
the  publicity  release  but  those 
who  have  contrary  views  are 
effectively  muzzled.  They  can¬ 
not  spend  money  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  without  being  penalized 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
• 

Walter  Reed  Dies 

Walter  S.  Reed,  vicepresident, 
director  and  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Dexter  Company, 
Division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.,  died  suddenly  May  10. 


Printers  and  Mailers 
Accept  Pay  Increase 

Minneapolis 

Members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  voted  this 
week  to  ratify  contract  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune. 

Mailers  voted  84  to  8  and  the 
printers  voted  156  to  22  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  contracts  which  had 
been  worked  out  by  Charles  La- 
Valley,  federal  conciliation  com¬ 
missioner,  and  Charles  Johnson, 
state  labor  conciliator. 

Both  contracts  are  retroactive 
to  May  1. 

The  mailers  will  get  a  12 
cents  an  hour  pay  boost  the 
first  year  and  10  cents  an  hour 
the  second  year.  The  possibility 
of  reducing  the  work  week  from 
37*/^  hours  will  be  discussed. 

The  printers  will  receive  a  pay 
increase  of  14  cents  an  hour  the 
first  year  and  10  cents  an  hour 
the  second  year. 
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Headlines  in  a  Hurry 


LINOTYPE 


When  you  need  headlines  in  a  hurry,  the 
Model  35  Rangemaster  Mixer  Linotype  pays 
off  in  speed  and  low  cost.  With  its  unmatched 
main  magazine  capacity,  the  Model  35  sets 
big,  black  faces  through  normal  36-  and  con¬ 
densed  48-pt.  — no  side  magazines  arc  needed. 

Heads  and  decks  are  set  at  the  same  key¬ 
board  with  a  touch  of  the  mixing  lever  quickly 
providing  alternation  in  type  sizes. 


And  another  time  saver -the  slugs  are  im¬ 
mediately  ready  for  lock  up! 

In  setting  news  or  display,  the  Model  35 
builds  profits  by  saving  time.  It  eliminates 
costly  “cutting  in,”  underpinning  and  hand 
distribution.  Ask  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer  for  complete  details,  or  write  to 
Mergcnthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


UP 


in 

ALBUQUERQUE! 

In  1957,  more  than  220,000  people 
spent  more  than  ^322,1 46,000 

Here’s  the  spending  picture  in  this 
new  Major  Market: 

apparel . $15,074,000  , 

FURNITURE  &  APPLIANCES  .  .  .  19,156,000 

BUILDING  MATERIALS .  36,967,000 

FOOD .  71,588,000 

AUTOMOTIVE .  79,335,000 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  .  .  .  100,026,000 

/s  your  business  getting  its  share? 


Don’t  let  anybody  else  get  your  share  of  all  the  money 
being  spent  in  Albuquerque — one  of  America’s  newest  BIG 
markets!  Tell  and  sell  prosjjerous,  still-growing  Albu¬ 
querque  in  the  Tribune  and  the  Journal.  Use  your  “A” 
schedule  in  Albuquerque — where  the  potential  is  worth  it! 

‘Source  for  this  and  the  other  figures.  University  of  New  Mexico, 

Bureau  of  Business  Research. 


ALBUQUERQUE 

JOURNAL 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 

ALBUQUERQUE 

TRIBUNE 

EVENING 

Buy  both  dailies  for  blanket  coverage— only 
33^  per  linel  Sunday  Journal,  2Si  a  line. 


SCRIPPS - HOWAI  D  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorU-r*lcgrom  i  The  Sun 
CLEVELAND . Preti 


COLUMBUS . Citizen 


SAN  FRANCISCO . Newt 


KENTUCKY . Pott 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 


KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Sentinel 


Gansral  Advarfliing  Dapartmant,  330  Park  Avanua.  Naw  Yark  City 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  News  EVANSVILLE . >  f  'ett 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Past-Herald  HOUSTON . i  /  nu 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH .  ett 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tri'  'no 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  EL  PASO . Hera'd  sit 


Chicago  San  Froncioco  Dotrait  Cincinnati  Phlladalphia  D-  'oo 


( 


